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w_ H E -publiſher of theſe obſervations at firſt had it 


only in his thoughts, to give the world the plans 
he had taken of the Egyptian buildings, together 


with ſome drawings of them, and to add an account, and 
deſigns of all the different orders of Egyptian architecture. 


He imagined even plans alone, with proper deſcriptions, 


not ſo defeCtive as they might be with regard to other 


buildings: For, where there are no windows, and a very 
plain and uniform manner of architecture of doors, views, 


for the moſt part, would only repreſent a dead wall, and the 


entrances ; unleſs there had been {kill and opportunity to have 
drawn the hieroglyphics, which would take up the time of a 
long life. He has, however, given views of moſt of the diffe- 


rent ſorts of fronts that are ſeen in the Egyptian buildings, 


where they are adorn'd with pillars, and indeed of ſo many, 


that he cannot recolleQ that he has omitted more than two 


or three, where there are any conſiderable ornaments of co- 


lumns; one being near Eſne, of the ſame nature as the other 


that is deſign d in that plate; another is of the famous temple 
of Tentyra at Amara, where he apprehended the pillars in 


the front were capitals ſomething approaching towards the 
Corinthian order, as ſome others are in Egypt, and not the 


head of Iſis, as within; but he could not find drawings of 


them, nor any thing in his notes in relation to them. 
What he has done will, he hopes, give a ſufficient idea of 


the Egyptian manner of building; and if he had gone no 
further, it would have been very little more than publiſhing 


theſe plates; and it is but a little more at preſent, by the per- 
ſuaſion of ſome friends, to give an account of his travels, and 


of ſeveral accidents, that might give an inſight into the cu- 


ſtoms and manners of people ſo different from our own, in 
order to render the work more acceptable to the generality of 
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PREFACE 
When he was engaged fo far, he thought it beſt to give as 


ſhort and perfect an account as he could of Egypt, and to 
add ſomething of the government, cuſtoms, and natural hi- 
ſtory, as the latter would alſo give a general idea of the 


Turkiſh polity and manners. And he hopes thoſe will ex- 
cuſe what they may think trifling, who are pleaſed only with 


| antiquities, and to fee an account of architecture in its very 


firſt beginning. And ſuch as delight only in reading tra- 
vels, and the hiſtory of the ſeveral little accidents that happen, 


may paſs over, with a tranſient view, the dry deſcription of 


plans, buildings, and ſtatues, which others may eſteem as the 
moſt valuable part of this book. | 

There are few things in the plates that have been ſeen be- 
fore, if two or three drawings are excepted, that he either 


put in to fill up the plates, or becauſe he found them better 


in others, than he could give them himſelf. Of the firſt kind, 
are the proſpect of Joſeph's well at the entrance, and the 
head of the ſphinx, from Le Brun, (though this is with ſome 
alterations, as to the ornaments of the head ;) and of the lat- 
ter are the ſection of the great pyramid by Mallet, and the 
views of the convents of St. Paul and St. Anthony, from a 
manuſcript map. And, though the drawings of Joſeph's well, 
and the Mikias, have been publiſh'd before, yet he thought 
it proper to have them engraved, according to his own obſer- 
vations, to make this account more perfect; and he imagines, 
at leaſt, that they may be ſome improvement on the others. 
He thought it beſt to give an account of all the buildings 
he ſaw in Egypt, in a regular manner, as if he had ſeen 
them all when he went up the Nile, in order to prevent 
any confuſion of things in the mind of the reader, and the 
better to ſettle the antient geography, by taking all the pla- 
ces, with their antiquities, in their natural order, although he 
ſaw many of them in his return. He hopes no very groſs 
errors, much leſs inconſiſtencies, will be found in this work; 
but if any ſuch ſhould have flipped, eſpecially with relation 
to ſome conjectures and calculations, that may or may not 
have bs foundation of truth to build on, being only offer'd 

to the 
will impute them only to a want of due recollection of the 
great variety of things that have occurred in ſuch a courſe of 
rambling, or to his having apprehended things in a different 
manner, 


conſideration of the readers; it is to be hoped that they 
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PREFACE. 


manner, in different parts of his journal, to which he had re- 
courſe in making theſe remarks. It muſt alſo be conſider'd 
that he has deſcended to ſeveral particulars, purely for the 
fake of thaſe who hereafter may travel into Egypt, and has 
added many things on the ſame account, that might otherwiſe 
have been omitted; which are not all related as certain truths, 
but 184 as intimations, that may chance to give an opportu- 
nity of fixing ſeveral things, that are not yet ſufficiently 
clear d up; ſuch particularly are all thoſe conjectures that 
are made in relation to the riſe of the Nile. | 

It muſt be obſerved with regard to the map of Egypt, that 
where canals are marked out in points, they are only where he 
ſuppoſes the antient canals of the Nile did formerly run. 

Thoſe perſons will be much diſappointed, who expect any 
ornaments of ſtyle in this work ; for he will be well ſatisfied 
if they find nothing that deſerves cenſure in that reſpect, as it 

was his intention to relate every thing in the plaineſt manner, 
according to the obſervations he could make, and the beſt of 
his judgment. 

If thoſe, who expected to be diverted, do not find ſufficient 
entertainment, it is owing to his good fortune; and it would 
be ſtraining politeneſs to too high à pitch, to ſay that he is 
ſorry he did not meet with more unlucky accidents, in order 
to relate a greater variety of pleaſant ſtories; but he has how- 
ever given an account of almoſt all the incidents that hap- 
pen'd, in their natural order, without pretending to any great 
art or judgment in ſeleting them. 1 


He will doubtleſs be cenſured, if fault be found with con- 
jectures, where things are dark, or with ſupplying buildings, 
where they are ruin'd ; but as the buildings that are ſtanding 
are engraved with double lines, thoſe that are ruin'd with 
ſingle lines, and thoſe ſuppoſed, where there remain little or 
no ſigns of buildings, with points, every one may ſee what is 
really in being, and that he offers nothing to the world with 
deſign to deceive : Nor does he pretend to be intirely infalli- 
ble, as to his plans; and though he took great pains in mea- 
* ol the antient buildings, yet he is ſenſible there may be 
omiſſions and miſtakes, though he endeavour'd, as much as 
poſſible, to avoid them. He muſt alſo obſerve, that he only 
took an account of the Deities in the forty-third plate, omit- 
ting to make a particular drawing of them. 
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In a wo of this nature, without doubt, there muſt be 
many errors and faults ; but he hopes the readers will be can- 
did, if they think he has endeavour'd 0 give an account of 
things as they really are; and if they conſider withal the 
dangers, inconveniences, and many uneaſy hours, any one 
muſt have ſuffer d in near ſeven years travels in ſuch coun- 
tries, and in a manner alone, and reflect on many other cir- 
cumſtances that attend the collecting and publiſhing theſe 


materials; he is perſuaded they will excuſe his ſending into 
the world this imperfect account. 
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G Plans and views of the pyramid of mam. Views of the obeliſk 
+” Bifige, of the ſeveral fides of the temple of the Labyrinth, and of 


te lake Mars, | 57 

23 Plans of the temple, and ade buildings of the Labyrinth. M— 
24 Plans and uprights of a gate of e and of a portico of a 
'- temple at Archemounain. 73 

25 A plan and upright of the temple of Gaua, and a view of ſome grot- 
dos near Hajar Silcily. _ 76 
26 Plans of four temples at Amara, the ob Tentyra. 86 


75 A plan and upright of a temple at Cous. Plans of a temple and 
bridge at Kepht, and of a temple and gate of Thebes, caſt of Car- 
nack, and an upright of the gate. 8 88 
28 A plan and ſection of the great temple of Ba at Carnack, being 
ſdtce eaſtern part of Thebes, call 4 Dioſpolis, and a view of 7 


7 ©. of” We | 
29 A view of Thebes, © on the weſt fide; of the ſtatues of Memnon, al 
. * the Memnonium. 96 
30 A view of the ſepulchres of the Kings of Thebes. | 97 
31 Plans of the ſepulchres of the Kings of Thebes. 98 
32 Plans of the ſepulchres of the Kings of Thebes. 99 
34 Plans of two ſubterraneous grottos at Thebes, probably belonging to 
the palaces of the Kings of Thebes. 5 00 
35 Plans of two temples, and of ſome ruins at Thebes, on the welt. 101 
36 The ſtatue of Memnon at Thebes. 102 
37 The back part of the ſtatue of Memmon. 103 
38 Inſcriptions on the right leg of Memnon. 104 
39 Inſcriptions on the left leg of Memnon. 105 
40 A plan of the temple and ſepulchre of Oſymanduas at Luxerein, or 
Lacſor of old Thebes. 106 
41 The upper part of a ſtatue of Oſymanduas at Thebes. 107 
42 Hieroglyphical repreſentatiohs in the Mauſoleum of Oſymanduas, 108 
43 The front of the ſepulchre of eg at Thebes. 109 
44 Plans of two temples at Erment. 110 
45 Plans of temples near Eſne, and an elevation of them. 111 
46 A plan of the temple at Etfou, and a an elevation of the great gateway 
to it. ee, 112 
47 A view and plan of Hajar Silcily. _ | 3 
48 A plan, view, and ſection of the obſervatory at Syene. A view of a 
rock near, and a plan of a temple at Elephantine. 116 
49 A plan of the ifle and temple of i hilz, 120 
50 Views of temples at Ombus, and Philz, and of rocks of granite, op- 
polite to Philæ. 121 
51 A view of the convents of St. Anthony and St. Paul, in the ct 
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52 Views of Mount Sinai and Horeb. 144 
r d 53 Places 
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ConTEnTs of the PLATES, 
53 Places about Mount Sinai ; mrs an, and views of the 


ſtone of Rephidim. 4 
54 Inſcriptions on the rocks about mount Sinai, 148 
55 Inſcriptions on the rocks about mount Sinai; and the epigram on the 

baz of Memnon. 149 
56 A plan of the convent and church of mount Sina, 150" 
57 Egyptian utenſils. | 186 
58 Egyptian garments, 18 58 187 
59 Dreſſes particular to 192 
60 A ſtatue of Ifis, brou oht from Egypt. | | 210 
61 Another view of the —— Iſis. A 
62 A ſtatue of Oſiris, brought from Egypt. 62 BS 
63 Another view of the ſame ſtatue. ; 213 
64 Antient ſtatues and heads brought from Egypt. 5 214 
65 A ſtatue of Harpocrates „ 215 
66 Egyptian pillars. 216 
67 Egyptian columns. 217 
68 Egyptian capitals. | _— 


69 Egyptian cornices, and bi 
20 Views of the embalmed birds of Egypt, and of ſome fiſh of the Nile 


233 
71 A plan of a Coptic church and convent, of the ovens to hatch chickens, 
and of the furnaces for making Sal Armoniac. | 246 
72 The palm of the Thebais. 280 
73 The palm of the Thebais. | 28x 
74 Egyptian plants, 282 
75 Plants of Egypt. | 283 
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REFERENCES to the Plan of ALEX AND RIA. 


Pratrz HI. 
ALEXANDRIA, Old Alexandria. 
ALEXAMND RIA. New Alexandria. 
A H E Hle Pharos. g. Ciſtern on three arches. 
B. The promontory Lochias h. Porters hill. 
C. Port Eunoſtus, now call'd The] i. The theatre. 

old Port. k. Sheiks burial places. 
D. The great Port, now call d Thel. Gardens. 
the new Port. The old burial - place of the Kings. 
E. The Pharos, now a caſtle. The Jews burial- place. | 
F. The cape of figs, | The inner palaces, 
G. The entrance for ſmall boats. Muſeum, 
H. The entrance for ſhips, E. Chriſtian burial-place, 
I, Heptaſtadium. J. Road to Nicopolis. 
n. Necro p. The French houſe, 
K, K. Lines ſuppoſed to be the old q. The Engliſh houſe. 

bounds of the ſea, Ir. The quay and cuſſom- houſe. 

I. The old cauſeway, s. The old gate. 
M. Suppoſed antient gate, in the way | t. The bagnio gate. 

to Canopus. u. The bagnio. 
N. Great tower to the caſt, mark d v. The Latin convent, 

A. in the third plate. x, Serapium. 
O. Great tower to the welt, mark d y. Pompey's pillars, 

B. in the ſame plate, 2. Catacombs. 
P. The palace of the Kings. II. Moſque of a Sheik. 

The round tower. I, Welt gate. 

R. Suppoſed fide of the ifle Antir- | G. The caſtle. 

rhodes. F. Gate of the pillar. 
8. Neptunium. A. Gate of Roſetto. 
T. Cæſarium. ©. Wells down to canals, 
V. The antient docks, | A. Lake Mareotis. 
W. Port Cibotus. Z. Canal of Canopus, 
X. Hill Panium. Q. The encloſed port of the Kings. 
v. Gymnaſium, 6. The place where the canal enters 
Z. Forum. Ander the walls, 
a. Gate of Necropolis. 8. Obelisks. Th 
b. Moſque of 1001 pillars. 9. Ciſtern. 
c. Moſque of St. Athanaſius. 9. The old French houſe. 8 
d. Copti convent. 7. The ſuppoſed walls to the eaſt 


of the palace. 
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Strabo, Cauſabon, 


Diodorus Siculus, 


Paufanias, Kuhnii, 
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24 Themaſe, 


22. in notes 2* cal. 3 line, 


27. 
29. 


17. by, 
x. which is on a le- 
vel with the bed 


of the Nile, 


In note g. Esbiken, 


30. 


17. having taken, 
6. every one, 


34 Keyck, 
12. 


wood, 
33. them O. In the, 
24. the, 


10. rock, chryſtal, 
note - 

38. 

30. off 


which probably is on a 
level with the ſurface 
of the Nile, when 
at loweſt. ; 

Esbikiere. 
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47. Friday, in their 
faſting ſeaſons, 


4. Hamroſſe, 


London, 1679, 
Paris 1620. 
Hanoviæ 1604. 
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Lipſiæ 1696. 


| Amſtelodami 161 8. 
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2 BOOK e ü 
0% the Lower Parts of EGYPT, 


a CHAP. 4+ 


of Ecyer in | general ALEXANDRIA, and the Places 
Cos it. 
GYPT' was 7K many ages govern nd by: its own Kings aa it Egypt, its | 
was conquer'd- by the Perhans, under Cambyſes. It remain d moſt 2 
in their hands until the time of Alexander, when it became ſubject \ 
to the Greeks, His General Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, was made King 
of Egypt, and it remain'd' under his deſcendants, till it became a Ro- 
man Province. After the diviſion of the Empire, Egypt fell to the 
lot of the Eaſtern Emperors ; from whom it was taken, ſoon after the 


_ eſtabliſhment of the Makoindan religion, by the Saracens or Arabians; 


and was govern'd by different families, till, in 1270, the Mamaluke go- 
vernment, or the government of flaves, took place; for that is the 
meaning of this word : Under which cooftitatian, a lar was always to 

be advanced to the throne, and no ſon could ſucceed to his father. 

This government was ſu ppreſſed by the Ottoman N under Sultwaag 

Selim, in which it remains to this day. 
Egypt was formerly divided into three parts: T be Delta, and the Isdiicon- 

countries to the eaſt and weſt of it; Middle Egypt, called Heptanomis ; 

and Upper Egypt, named the Thebais, now called Said ; being all that 

country which is under the government of the Bey of Girge, as far as 

the antient Egypt extended: WER is now called Lowe Egypt, com- 

proeading 8 N 4 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Egypt was. antiently divided into Provinces called Nomi being cer 
tain diſtricts, with their capital cities; ſomething like the preſent divi- 
ſion of the country under the government of Beys. _ 

According to Herodotus, 'twas 'one hundred eighty-ſeven miles and a 
half from the ſea to Heliopolis, fix hundred and five from thence to 
Thebes, and one hundred and two miles and a half from Thebes to Elephan- 
tine; ſo that the whole length of Egypt wWas eight hundred and ninety- 
five miles, according to this computation; which muſt have been made 
by the windings of the river, for Egypt being eight degrees in length, 
computing ſeventy miles to a degree, tis only five hundred and ſixtyʒß 
miles long. 

When Alexander the Great return'd from conſulting the Oracle of Ju- 

iter Ammon, being pleaſed with the ſituation of Rhacotis, he order d a 
city to be built there, which from bim was call'd Alexandria. As the 
honour of being capital of the kingdom was tranſlated from Memphis 
to this place, ſo it was not afterwards a part of any province, but, with 
a territory about it, was a diſtin government by itſelf. When this 
city was taken by the Saracens, according to the Arabian hiſtorians, there 
were in it four thouſand palaces, as many baths, four hundred ſquares, 
or places, and forty thouſand Jews that paid tribute. | 2h 

As the ſea has gain'd in ſome parts, and loſt in others, ſo there is great 
difficulty in fixing the ſituation of many antient places deſcribed by 
Strabo. 38 

There being a bay about three leagues wide, the iſle Pharos * extending 
from eaſt to weſt, near to the Eaſtern -promontory Lochias, made the 
ports of Alexandria; the port Eunoſtus being to the Weſt, and what they 
call'd the great Port, to the Faſt: The latter is now call'd the new 
Port, and the other the old Port. 

The iſland was join'd towards the weſt end *© to the continent, by a 
cauſeway and two bridges nine hundred paces long, which muſt have 
been about the quay of the old port. The ſea has gain d on the weſt 
end of the iſland, where are ſeen under water the remains of ciſterns 
cut in the rock. | | 

The famous Pharos*, or light-houſe, was on a rock at the caſt end of 
the iſland, that was on every ſide encompaſs d with water, and ſo in a 


manner a {mall ſeparate iſland *; 


which ſeems to be the ſpot on which 


the caſtle is built, at the entrance of the new Port; and the pillars ſeen 


in a calm ſea within the. entrance, 
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may be the remains of that ſuperb 


* 
Tirea TounvsQr, ixeca Fvgye Favuasa; xarte- 
xevaopuivov Arux3 A rohvoge@ev, opwrvmer Th view. 
Strab. xvii. p. 791. 
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Pharus eſt in inſula turris, magna altitudine, 
mirificis operibus extructa, que nomen ab inſula 
accepit. inſula objecta Alexandriæ portum 
efficit: Sed a ſupenoribus regionibus in longitudi- 
nem paſſuum pcccc in mare jactis molibus an- 


guſto itinere, et ponte, cum oppido conjungitur, 


Ceſar de Bello Gvili, Lib. iii. 
See b. 
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building 3 — Pillars 1 aw when, 1 went out in a boat on a calm 
day, and could { the bo My obſerving ſo nicely, and fo near 
the r was Tr taken, notice of; and, as I was inform d, ſeveral 
ſoldiers, who were that day on guard in the caſtle, were puniſl'd for per- 
1 to examine-the port fo exactly. 

The ſea has gain'd much on the iſle of Pharos every way except to 
the ſouth; che weſtern part of the old iſland is now called the Cape 
of the * becauſe 3 it is famous for praducing very early and excellent 

Fi 

Y 1 e Joſt to . north, ant alſo to the weſt, on the fide of 
the antient gauſeway to the iſland, is the reaſon why the eaſtern port at 
preſent is the leſs. There are two entrances to both ports, one near each 
cape of the continent; that to the eaſtern Port is only for ſmall boats, 
meas in the weſtern port, it is the ſafer-entrance for the largeſt ſhips. 
and in the other port, the entrance by the eaſtle is very-narrow and dan 
g by reaſon of the rocks, as deſcribed by the Antients. 

I is 804 that Alexandria was waſhed on two ſides by the water, to the 
— by the ſea, and to the ſouth by the lake Mareotis; and that the 
other two ſides were each a kind of Iſthmus f, or neck of land between 
the water, about ſeven ſtadia in length; on which account each of theſe 
ſides, eſpecially that to the weſt, was called Heptaſtadium, from which 
the cauſeway to the iſland is ſaid to have gone; which is a confirmation 
of what 1 ſuppoſe in the plan of Alexandria, that the Heptaſtadium be- 
gan at the angle that is made near he welt gate, At the ſouth eaſt cor- 
ner of the old port. 

The firſt thing 1. did at Alexandria was to pace round the balls and The walls, 
take the bearings; which I did with ſo much caution, that I thought 
I could only have been obſerved by the Janizary that attended me; not- 
withſtanding it was ſoon publickly reported about the town, that I had 
meaſured he city walls by palms. The old walls of the city ſeem to 
have been built on the height, which extends from-Cape Lochias to- 
wards the eaſt, the remains of a grand hee, re to be ſeen in 
che road to Roſetto at this high ground; and the foundations of the 
walls may from thence be traced to the canal. The outer walls round 
the old city are very beautifully built of chewn ſtone, and ſeem to be 

antient; all the arches being true, and the workmanſhip very good: 
They are defended by ſemicircular towers, twenty feet diameter, and a- 

bout one hundred 45 thirty feet apart; at each of them are ſtairs to 
aſcend up to the battlements, there being a walk round on the top of the 
walls built on arches. Theſe walls, as they now ſtand, ſeem to have en- 
cloſed-all the city, except the palace of the Kings to the north eaſt; and 
tis not improbable that the encloſure of the palace extended to the 
weſt, from the ſouth eaſt corner to the preſent walls, near the gate of 
Roſetto, as mark d in the plan, and that the foundations of the walls, 
ſeen all the way to the canal, were only a defence to the ſuburbs. I he | 
inner walls of the old city, which ſeem to be of the middle ages, are 
much — and . than the others, and defended by large high 


See b. | | Teduorra gallen xorra daneręe rd de in) æιν of 
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towers. There are particularly two very large well-built towers to the 
north-weſt, towards the new city on the ſtrand: I have given plans of 
them in the third plate, as I roughly ſketch'd them out, in order to give 
a better idea of them than can be convey'd by words. That which is to 
the north, mark'd A. was the old cuſtom-houſe, and now belongs to the 
Aga; the plan is of the middle floor. 1 e 
The other is put to no uſe, has three floors, and ciſterns under; the 
upper floor conſiſts of a room in the middle about three and twenty feet 
ſquare, with a gallery round, and three rooms at the weſt end; the 
ground ſtory is much the ſame, except that it has two rooms and a ſtair- 
caſe to the eaſt. The plan B. is of the middle ſtory. Theſe towers ſeem 
to have been built at the time the inner walls were made, and might be 
deſign'd to hinder any deſcent on this part, where probably the quay was 
. in the middle ages; and the grand entrance from it might be between 
theſe towers. What was without theſe walls, and the fite of the pa- 
lace, was probably the ſuburbs of the city, which I ſuppoſe in proceſs of 
time to have been wall'd in, extending down to the canal; and this 
fuburbs, ſo wall'd in, began to be look' d on as a part of the city itſelf, 
and ſeems to have been eſteem'd ſo by thoſe authors who give an account 
of the city as three miles and three quarters long, and a 'mile broad, and 
ſpeak of it as bounded by the lake Mareotis, taking in the ſuburbs on 
both ſides of the canal of Canopus, if there were any to the eaſt, or ' 
in caſe there were none, as the canal run cloſe along by the fide of the 
lake, they might not improperly ſay that the city extended to the lake 
Mareotis. 
2 of the The palace, with the ſuburbs belonging to it, was a fourth part of the 
city; within its diſtrict was the Muſeum *; or Academy, and the burial 
Alexanders place of the Kings, where the body of Alexander was depoſited in a 
tomb. Coffin of gold *, which being taken away, it was put into one of glaſs; in 
which condition, it is probable, Auguſtus took a view of the corpſe of 
that great hero, and with the utmoſt veneration ſcatter'd flowers over 
it, and adorn'd it with a golden crown. As the Mahometans have a 
great regard for the memory of Alexander, ſo there have been travellers, 
who relate, that they pretended to have his body in ſome moſque; but at 
preſent they have no account of it. 
When Alexandria was no longer the reſidence of Kings, it is very na- 
tural to think that their palace in time fell to ruin, and that the mate- 
rials of it were removed to the part of the city that was inhabited, and 
probably alſo to build the inner walls; tho' along by the ſea there are 
ſtill great remains, and on the ſhoar are ſeen ſeveral pieces of porphyry, 
and other fine marbles, where the antient palace ſtood ; but as to the 
buildings on the ſea, near the obeliſks, and the fine round tower D. at the 
north weſt corner, which has two ſtories, and a fine arch in the middle, 
ſupported by a pillar, they ſeem to be all buildings of the time when the 
inner walls were made, at leaſt not to be ſo old as the time of the 


A plan of one of them is marked C. in the & e- v, is & «i rd j Tua, & N ARE 
third Plate. dd. Strabo, I. xvii. p. 724. * Strabo, ibid. 
* Tay d Bac,“t g- is) & 1d Muster, Zyov ! Conditorium et corpus magni Alexandri, cum 
wel N igidear d oixoy puiyar. Strabo, I. xvii. prolatum e penetrali ſubjeciſſet oculis, corona 
793. TH aurea impoſita, ac floribus aſperſis, veneratus eſt, - 
Mig; & Tav Bacinear is) & rd xenguerer Lapa, Sueton. Oftavins, c. 18. 0 
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ON EGYPT. - 
Ptolemies or Cleopatra. In the round tower is a well, now ſpoiled ; and 


they ſay there are wells alſo in ſome of the other towers, A plan of the 
round tower is to be ſeen in plate III. 


Under theſe un was the private encloſed port of the Kings, which Por: of hg 
te to the great round tower at the ſea, where ſhips now 
ſometimes come to anchor, and where the Turks, till within this fifty 
years, obliged all foreign ſhips to ride, not ſuffering them to anchor un- 
der the caſtle, as they do at preſent. In this part alſo was the * iſle An- Antirthoes, 
tirrhodes, in which was a palace, and a ſmall harbour or bay. This iſland 
ſeems to have been entirely deſtroy d by the ſea, and probably was op- 
ſite to the obeliſks ; where there are ſtill ſeen great ruins in the ſea, and 
where they often raiſe up very fine : pillars. Over theſe places a theatre is 
mention'd ; and afterwards the part of the city which had its name from Neptunium; 
Neptune, where there was a temple to him: This ſeems to have been about 
the corner of the bay*. In this diſtrict alſo Antony built his Timonium ; to Timonium, 
which he retired in diſguſt after his misfortunes. Next to it the Cæſarium rium. 
is mention d, where the temple of Cæſar is ſuppoſed to have been; in 
which, according to Pliny, ſome obeliſks were erected. Further on 
was the Emporium, or market-place. Then follow'd the docks for their Mute: 
ſhipping ; over which was the ancient city Rhacotis, with a ſort of ſuburbs Rai, 
round it call'd Bucolis, becauſe it was chiefly inhabited by herdſmen. Bucolis. 
There was a communication between the ports by two bridges at the Cauſeway, 
cauſeway to the * iſland, that began at the north weſt corner of the town; 10 dhe ide 
at the Heptaſtadium to the weſt ', which was one of the necks of land 
made by the ſea and the lake. Here it is probable the ſea has gain'd to 
the eaſt of the old port, as I have mark'd in the plan, where it now waſhes 
the walls from the great corner tower; at which the walls make an el- 
bow to the north weſt; for 'tis evident it has gain'd on the ſhoar, farther 
on, where many grottos appear half waſh'd away by the ſea. 
Within this weſtern port, antiently call'd Eunoſtus, and now the old Weſtern 
port, was the port Cibotus, from which there was a navigable canal to V. 
the lake; and there is now a canal or foſſee along by the walls from the Canopugs 
canal of Canopus to the ſea, by which the water runs into the ſea from 
the great canal, at the overflow of the Nile, When any ſhips that do 
not belong to the Turks, by ſtreſs of weather are obliged to go into the 
old port, they muſt remove into the other, as ſoon as they have an op- 


portunity ; which is the harbour allotted for the ſhips of Chriſtendom. 


n T & vroxerar 3, rt xpvnlos Aiyany, & xaAnos 4 This account is very different from what is 
19:G- Tar Barikiuv, I, N Avrigped@> vnciov weoxeipurroy given by ſome travellers, who 4 the Ne- 
rd 6evars j,], Bacikeucy ape t N txov' ptunium was where I place Cape Lochias, and 


Txlęnerrai & xu To Fiargor* ira T0 Tlogeidiov, aynav 
Tis amo T8 EpnTogis valve, Teovenlwnwr, IN lego 
Ilooeid@vos*  Tgocbeis ape AvrunGr Fri {G&AAov Tgo- 
rede eig face Tov Aipires £7) T6 dug xatioxivacs 
GiauTaY Pacnuny, yy Tyawrncy Terr yogeves, Strabo 
I. xvil. p. 794. . 

9 See note n. with regard to this iſle, and the 


Timonium, &c. 


When Strabo mentions that Antirrhodes lies 


before 73 cpurrs e -, he ſeems to need emen- 
dation, and it ought to be 8 «pun? ; the latter 
F other in the port Eu- 
noſtus. F | 


that what is now without the port, was formerly 
within it; but any one, who conſiders the ſitua- 
tion of the ſeveral parts with Strabo's account, 
may judge which is moſt probable, - 

See note c. for this and the following places. 

See note f. It appears alſo by what follows 
in Strabo, that there was an aqueduct to the iſland 
over this cauſeway and the bridges. 

t Ee & Evrogy Ayany prere T0 inlacadior n de 
TST8 0pvxTos, 85 Kigurò vad, FXwv 8 dure 
veg. Erdorige d v * mAwTh E¹ν This Mug 
TiT@piry Tis MagwridGy. Strabo 1, xvii. p. 795. 
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. OBSERVATIONS 

Panium In the city a hill is mention'd call'd Panium, which, from the deſcrip- 
tion of it, ſeems to be the high hill within the walls near the weſt 

gate and the old port. | E 
The great The ſtreet which extended the whole length of the city, from the gate 
fret of Necropolis to the gate of Canopus, is ſaid to have been one hundred 
feet wide, and, doubtleſs, had in it many magnificent buildings, as ap- 
pears from the granite pillars ſtill remaining in two or three parts. Among 


Oymnaſum. them was the Gymnaſiumꝰ, or publick ſchools, to which there were Por- 


ticos in extent above half a quarter of a mile; it might be where there 
are great ruins to the weſt of that ſtreet, and ſeveral large red granite 
Forum. pillars ſtanding. The Forum, or court of judicature, was alſo probably 
another building in this magnificent ſtreet, and might be where ſome pil- 
Gate of Ne- Jars remain nearer the ſea. The gate of Necropolis I fuppoſe to be the 
gate to the ſouth weſt, which is now built up: This gate has ſome orna- 
ments about it of Lions rampant. It is ſaid that the two chief ſtreets of 
Alexandria croſſed one another at right angles; fo that if the ſtreet, that 
extended the whole breadth of the city, began at the old gate, it is pro- 
bable the gate on the other fide was oppoſite to it, in ſuch manner as that 
the ſtreet might anſwer this deſcription, | 

Among the remains of Alexandria, the moſt extraordinary are thoſe 
Ciſterns, ciſterns * which were built under their houſes, ſupported by two or three 
ſtories of arches on columns, in order to receive the Nile water by the 
canal, as they do at this day. In the ſame manner the rain water is pre- 
ſerved in ciſterns, under the houſes at Jeruſalem * This canal of Canopus 
comes to the walls near Pompey's pillar, having run to the weſt of it: Tt 
has a paſſage under the walls, and from that part a foſſee has been cut 
along the outſide oh, the walls to the ſea; but the water is not only 
convey'd to the ciſterns from the canal, as it there enters the city, but alſo 
before, from ſeveral parts of the canal, by paſſages under ground to the 
higher parts of the city, There are entrances down to theſe paſſages in 
ſeveral parts, in order to clean them: The ciſterns alſo muſt be cleanſed; 
and the deſcent down to them is by round wells, in which there are holes 
on each fide, at about two feet diſtance, to put the feet in to deſcend 
by : They draw up the water by a windlaſs, and carry it in leather bags 
on camels to the houſes, Before the Nile fills them again, the water in 
many of them is not good; owing, it may be, to their not keeping them 
clean; for in ſome, and particularly that which belongs to the Latin con- 

vent, the water is obſerved to be always good. | 
The old city. The old city is entirely ruin'd, and the materials carried away to build 
the new. Excepting a very few houſes at the Roſetto, and bagnio gates, 


Eg d & Hue, 8. 7) Legomroumror, Seofornc- 
eidec, ieee AN witewder, dic xoxAis Thy avabary 
£00" amo 0: Tys x08vOng isn d ride dur Tyv Tov 
vroxetuivyy avrd marraxoowm. Strabo I. xvii. p. 
795; 

* Arac u oder xareareruyrai, IAT, 8% 
a gν⁰,]«nνν, , Ivo) d mWhatvratar im! A A- 
ggey avarmenapivas as dy dx N we de Thuveoiv 
dN Strabo l. xvii. p. 793. According to 
Suidas rd r was the ſixth part of a Stadium 
or furlong, that is one hundred feet. 
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ui where d reinet mag To yupracie ug. Th; 
TVAns Tis c R. Strabo 1. xvii. P. 795. 

Thoſe who may examine theſe Catacombs 
more exactly, may be able to correct the plan I 
have given, which I took with all the accuracy 
the time and number of people that accompanied 
would admit of; and notwithſtanding I am ſen- 
ſible there may be ſome miſtakes. 5 

* In rhe third plate E. is the plan of one of 
theſe ciſterns. At H. is the well by which they 
deſcend, and over G. is the hole by which they 
draw up the water, F. is the ſection of one of 
the eiſterns. 
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theie are only ſome few moſques and three convents within the old 

walls. N 
One of the * is call'd the Moſque 4 a thouſand and one il- Moſqued 
lars; it is to the weſt, near the gate of Necropolis. I obſerved in it four 

rows of pillars to the ſouth and weſt, and one row on the other fides. 

Here, they ſay, was a church dedicated to St. Mark, and the Patriarch re- 

ſided at it; being near the gate without which, tis ſaid, the Evangeliſt 

was martyr d. The other great moſque is that of St. Athanaſius ; x net 

there was, without doubt, a church of that name. 

At the church of the Copti convent they ſhew the patriarchal chair, Convent, 
and pretend alſo to have the head of St. Mark, and ſome even ſay 
that his body is there; as at the Greek convent they ſhew ſome things 
which they ſay relate to the martyrdom. of St. Catherine in this city. The 
Latins alfo have their convent in the old city, belonging to that of Jeru- 
ſalem; and there are always ſome poor Arabs encamp'd about within 
the walls, ſo that tis dangerous being abroad after ſun-ſet, when all the 
company begin to retire. 

At the ſouth weſt corner is a large caſtle, with a few ſoldiers in itz 
no Europeans are admitted there. In the gates, eſpecially. that of Ro- 
ſetto, are many fine pieces of granite, and all over the city are ſeen frag- 
ments of columns of beautiful marble; all ſo many remains of the gran- 
deur and magnificence of the antient ci 

The new city is built on the ſtrand to the north, without the walls, on New ct, 
the ground that ſeems to have been left by the ſea, and makes a very 
mean appearance; taking up all that ſpace in the plan without the walls, 
except the ſtrand to the eaſt, and a great part not built on towards the 
old port, as well as the ſpot of the old ifle of Pharos, In ſeveral houſes 
built round courts on porticos, they have placed a great variety of pillars; 
moſtly granite, which were the ornaments of the antient city. The old 
city was, without doubt, in a flouriſhing condition, when the trade of the 
Eaſt Indies was carried on that way by the Venetians ; and the decay of 
It may be dated from the time the paſſage was found out by the Cape of 

Good Hope, when the commerce took another channel ; but when the 
trade of coffee and other commodities began in ſome meaſure to flouriſh, 
about fifty years ago, the preſent city then begari to riſe out of the 
ruins of the old. 

Of the two obelisks, one is broke, and part of it lies on the ground, Ovelins, 
It has been found, by digging under ground, that the bottom of the 
obelisks were rou ded, and let into a plinth, as the Egyptians uſed to 
place their pillars; as may be ſeen in the Obſervations on architeQure. 
Theſe obelisks might be before the temple of Neptune. If I made no 
miſtake in taking the height of that which is ſtanding, by the quadrant, 
it is ſixty-three feet high; the piece of the obelisk that is broke, is eigh- 
teen feet long, and at the bottom meaſured ſeven feet ſquare, | 

Higher up in the city, over the iſle Antirrhodes, that is probubly i in a Theate/ 
line from it, the theatre is mention'd, which ſeems to have been at the 
hill towards the gate of Roſetto, call d Coum Dimas which I conjecture 
from the ſhape of that hill, where they were digging n I was in 
Alexandria, in order to carry away the ſtones. 


of this chair there is a drawing in the ſecond plate. a, 
— 
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8 | OBSERVATIONS 
Pompey's The pillar commonly call'd Pompey's' pillar is ſituated on a ſmall 
pl.. height, about a quarter of a mile to the ſouth of the walls, and may 
be ſuppoſed to have been erected aſter Strabo's time, as he makes no 
mention of ſuch an extraordinary monument: It might be ſet up either 
in honour of Titus, or Adrian, Who were in Egypt. Near it are ſome 
fragments of granite pillars, four feet diameter, and it appears plainly 
from many old foundations, that there has been ſome magnificent build- 
ing there, in the area of which, tis probable, this pillar was erected; 
and ſome Arabian hiſtorians {on what authority I know not) call it the 
Palace of Julius Cæſar. This famous pillar is of red granite: Beſides 
the foundation, it conſiſts of three ſtones; the capital, which is judged to 
be about eight or nine feet deep, is of the Corinthian order, the leaves 
being perfectly plain, and not the leaſt indented, and ſeem to be the plain 
laurel or bay leaf. Some failors have found means to get to the top, 
which has a hole in it, from which it is judged that there was a ſtatue 
fixed on the top of the pillar; the ſhaft of the pillar, taking in the up- 
per Torus of the baſe, is of 'one ſtone, the remainder. of the baſe and 
pedeſtal of another, and all is Taiſed on a foundation built of ſeveral 
ſtones, in the nature of two plinths, of. two teer of ſtone, the lower ſet- 
ting out four inches beyond the upper, as that ſets out a foot beyond 
the plinth that is over it. This foundation is four feet nine inches high, | 
and the pedeſtal, and part of the baſe, which is of one ſtone, are twelve 
feet and a half high. I found the whole height by the ſhadow to be one 
hundred and fourteen feet, which agrees pretty nearly with the account 
ſome others have given; ſo that taking out the above meaſures, and half 
a foot for the upper Torus, the height of the ſhaft is eighty-eight feet 
nine inches, that is, about ten diameters of the column; for 1 found the 
diameter of it to be about nine feet ; the die of the pedeſtal is twelve feet 
two inches ſquare, and the plinth is two feet wider. I obſerved the ſwell 
*in the pillar, and that it leans a little to the ſouth weſt. The pillar is 
well preſerved, except that it has ſcaled away a very little to the ſouth, and 
more to the north eaſt; the face of the foundation is repreſented in the 
draught of the pillar, as it is to the weſt ſouth weſt, where ſome of 
the ſtones have been taken away, ſo as to ſhew the middle ſtone, which 
has been ſo much talk'd of, as if the pillar reſted on that alone, whereas 
the work remains all round, on which the pillar is raiſed; and yet it is in- 
deed probable that the main weight of the pillar does reſt on this ſtone, 
which on that {ide is about four feet wide, and appear d to me to be a 
mixture of alabaſter and flints of a great variety of colours, and has 
hieroglyphics on it. When I return'd a ſecond time to Alexandria, this : 
rt was repair d in ſuch a manner, that the lower plinth is made a ſeat 
2 people to ſit on; and ſo tis no more to be ſeen in its antient ſtate. 
There are ſome ſigns of a Greek inſcription on the weſt ſide, which can 
hardly be diſcern d, unleſs the ſun ſhines on it: It conſiſts of four lines; 
what letters I could make any conjecture of, I have given below *. 
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ON EGYPT. 


8 are ſome Catacombs; they conſiſt of ſeveral apartments cut in 
the rock, on each ſide of an open gallery: On both ſides of theſe a apart- 
ments are three ſtories of holes, big enough to depoſite the bodies in “. 
Here we may ſuppoſe the ſuburbs began, in which were gardens, ſe- 
pulchres, and places to prepare the bodies for interment ; as the quarter 
call d Necropolis, or city of the dead, was to the weſt of the city. The 
Catacombs extended above a mile to the welt, and there are a great num- 
ber all along by the ſea; many of them have been waſh'd away by the 
water, which in ſuch a long tract of time has gain'd on the freeſtone 
rock, as appears by the remains of them ſeen in the ſea, I was in ſome 
grottos cut out of the rock, in long narrow galleries running parallel to 
one another, and ſome alſo croſſing them at right angles. 'Cheſe I con- 
jectured were thoſe magazines in which they embalmed the bodies. The 
moſt extraordinary Catacombs are towards the further end, and may be 
reckon'd among the fineſt that have been diſcover'd; being beautiful rooms 
cut out of a rock, and niches in many of them, ſo as to depoſite the bodies 
in, adorn'd with a fort of Dorie pilaſters on each ſide f. The round room, 
and that leading to it are very beautiful, and fo are the four rooms 
drawn in the plan with niches. 


Near a mile farther is a foſſee between thirty and forty paces broad, Folle to the 
which ſeems to have been cut from the lake Mareotis to the ſea; As the — 


city is ſaid to have extended a little beyond the canal that came into the 
port Cibotus, this cannot be that canal, becauſe it is not only beyond the 


city, but alſo further to the weſt than Necropolis. It was thought hazar- 


dous to go ſo far as the foſſee, only accompanied with a janizary and 
ſervant; and it was with ſome art that I led the janizary fo far: And in- 


deed he began to be weary of wang. on me. It was certainly very hot 


weather to go abroad all day, as I often did, and found the janizary full 
employment, which is what they are not uſed to ; and not knowing their 
cuſtoms, I deſign d to gratify him at my departure, whereas they like to 
make ſure of ſomething, and to have a ſmall piece of money every time 
they go out, ſo he always pretended ſome excuſe not to go with me: But 
the greateſt reaſon of all was, that I ſuppoſe ſome. people had talked to 
him on the part of the governor, that I obſerved every thing about the 
city in a manner not uſually practiſed, and. might ſay ſome other things to 
deter him from going any more with me; for tis uſual for the governor 


to have a certain ſum paid for every ſtranger that goes out of the gate 
with the janizaries of Alexandria, whom they oblige to pay it, but if they 


go out with the janizaries of Cairo, the Governor has no power over them 

to oblige them to pay; ſo I took one of the janizaries of the place, and 

ppid him the uſual * and found _— at perfect liberty to do what 
I. pleaſed. i | 


wy 


A plan of theſe Catacombs A. and a a cen a EIN 4 NexgoTroAs, F 75 roa g, bv. ei T8 
of them B. may be ſeen in Plate V. It appears woaxu) * rab , xaraνονονν, gs _ h 
that ſome of them have been laiſter'd Over, and r ven gd rde! Strabo XVII. p. 
adorn'd with a ſort of —4 in ſtucco work. + The plan of them in plate V. is = 6 
Some of them had alſo other ſmaller cells within the niches, with Pllaſters on each hey: are 4 10 
them at the end or on one ſide, which Toy be ſented at D. 
for children. 
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To the weſt,” * the canal of Canopus, and near a Sheik's burial Citacombs 
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Ruins to the 
weſt. 


Tapofiris, 


Lake Mare- 
Otis. 


Canal of 
Canopus. 


Hippodro- 


mus. 


OBSERVATIONS 


I had an account from a gentleman who had been about thirty miles 
weſt of Alexandria, and about two hours ſouth of the tower of Arabia, 
in a vale to the weſt of the lake Mareotis, that he faw under ground a 
building ſupported by thirty-fix marble pillars : This probably was Tapo- 
ſiris * ſaid to be at a diſtance from the ſea, and this building might be for 
the great ſolemn meeting that was held there; and if fo, tis probable 
the tower of Arabia is the old: Cynoſema, and the vale above-mention'd 
might he what they call Baher-Bellomah, or the ſea without water, which 
I ſhall have occaſion to mention. e e 

The great lake Mareotis, which was formerly navigable, is now gene- 
rally dry, and has only water in it for ſome time after great rains: It is 
probable the canals which convey'd the water to it from the Nile, have 
been obſtructed, and fill'd in ſuch a long courſe of time, before thoſe 
canals were made, or if at any time after they were choak d up, it might 
have been a plain, as it is at preſent ;' and Pomponius Mela, ſpeaking of 
the lake Mceris, by which he ſeems to mean this great lake, as I obſerve 
elſewhere, ſays that what is now a lake, was formerly fields | 

The canal of Canopus, which brings the water to Alexandria, would 
likewiſe be ſtopped up, if they were not ſometimes at great expence in 
cleaning it, which was done when I was in Egypt, and the water con- 
tinued in it two months longer than it did before it was cleanſed, There 
is an opinion that this whole canal was lined with brick; and tis cer- 
tain about Alexandria, in ſome parts the ſides are caſed with ſtone, tho 
it might be only ſo there, as a quay for the conveniency of unloading the 
boats. This canal runs about half a mile ſouth of the walls of the old 
city, and then turning to the north, near Pompey's pillar, in that courſe 
it runs in under the walls of the city, the baſon of the old lake coming 
almoſt up to the canal; and about three miles from the town, it turns 
to the weſt from a northern direction. 9 

The racing place, call'd the Hippodromus , without the gate of Ca- 
nopus, was probably in the plain towards the canal, beyond the high 
ground, where I ſuppoſe that gate was. TED 

I made ſome excurſions to the eaſt, to ſee what remains there were of 
antiquity, In theſe expeditions I often mer ſome Arabs on horſeback, who 


would voluntarily offer to guard me to the gate of the city, in order to 


get a ſmall gratuity; but when I found out their deſign, and was ſatisfied 
there was no danger, I ſignified to them that they need not give them- 
ſelves that trouble, on which they always went quietly away. Theſe 
Arabs, when they have any difference with the city, as often happens, 
will not permit any body to go out, and in a manner blockade the city, 


Character ot The people of Alexandria have a very bad character, eſpecially the mi- 


the Alexan- 
drians. 


litary men, and among them particularly the janizaries: They very well 
anſwer the character Cæſar gives of the ſoldiery of Alexandria in his 
time; they raiſe tumults, plunder, and are often guilty of aſſaſſinations, 
and 'tis very difficult to get any juſtice of them. 


Elra aue Copa, ara Tardeeigie du ü Fakerly xcairar d RANG ptxer The dgνν, The dan. 
wav ven & οανν peryary. Stra I. xvii, p. 799. Strabo I. 17. P. 795. 

* See note c. and the following notes in the At the latter end of the third book, De Bello 
geographical diſſertation. Civili. 
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Going about two miles to the eaſt by the canal, I came to a height 
to the north of it, on which are ſeveral ruins that probably are the re- 


mains of Eleuſis, mention d by Strabo as a village of Alexandria in this Eleuſs. 


ſituation, near Nicopolis. 


11 


Nicopolis was three miles and three quarters from Alexandria, and Nicopolis. 


received its name from the victory Auguſtus gain'd there over Antony, 
and on that account the place was much improved by him. At the 


firſt entrance on the height from the plain, I obſerved they had been 


digging out ſtones, which, as they ſaid, were foundations of a wall ; but 
I ſaw plainly there had been a ſmall channel lined with ſtone, carried 
along under ground, which probably convey'd the water from the canal 
to the refervoir of Nicopolis ; which, tho it may ſeem a very great and 
extraordinary work, 'on account of the height of the ground, yet there 
are ſuch paſſages made under ground in Syria to convey the water for 
many miles, with Nis down at certain diſtances, both to bring up the 
earth as they made the aqueduct, and alſo to clear it in caſe of any ob- 


ſtructions, as befote deſcribed, from the canal of Canopus to Alexandria. 


Towards the fea, it is an uneven high ground all the way to Nicopolis, 
on which there are many ruins; but about the ſite of Nicopolis, there are 
remains of a very extraordinary building, which is commonly call'd the 
Theatre, and I imagine to have been ſomething in the nature of a Ro- 


man caſtrum; twas built with an entrance in on every fide, and fix ſe- 
_ micireular towers, and a ſquare one at each corner, according to the 


plan I have given of it in Plate vi. By the manner in which the ground 
lies, there ſeems to have been ſome buildings within: It is built of ſmall 
hewn ſtone, there being three teers of brick at the diſtance of every four 


feet and a half; the mortar is very thick, which made me conjecture that 


it was built towards the time of the lower Empire; the walls are not any 
where entire, but could not be leſs than twenty feet high. To 


About four leagues from Alexandria, is Aboukir, called by Europeans 


Bikiere; it is on the weſt ſide of a wide bay, which has to the eaſt 
that head of land that makes out to the north from Roſetto : On this 
little eape, to the weſt of the bay, there is a garriſon d caſtle, and ſhips 


ride here in tolerable ſafety, We were lodged with a Jew, who is vice- Bikiere. 


conſul to all the trading nations of Europe, to aſſiſt the ſhipping that 
come to anchor there. We ſent à letter we had to the governor, who 


order d his lieutenant to come to us to offer us his ſervice; and this offi- 
cer came afterwards, and ſerved to us the coffee the governor ſent us. 


We had ſeen in the way about two leagues from Alexandria, ſuch chan- 
nels made of ſtone near the ſurface of the ground, as I ſuppoſed were 
made to Nicopolis; by which probably.the water of the canal was con- 
vey d to theſe” parts In the way alſo is a falt lake, the water of which, 
they ſay, comes by under-ground paſſages from the ſea, and is much 
ſalter than the ſalt lakes, that have no communication with the ſea. 


A chain of rocks extend above a league from Bikiere to an iſland, which 


is about half a mile long, and a furlong wide; there are remains in it of 


1 Au & rd InTvodgops Ader 4 Naidwonls is, 8 ir{unew d Zioagis Kairag Tov rh. Strabo l. xvii, 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ſome under- ground paſſages, and of a piece of a ſtatue we conjectured 
was a Sphynx. 1 obſerved alſo that a chain of rocks extended from it 
towards Alexandria, ſo that probably the ſea has gain'd much on the land; 
which may be conjectured not only from this appearance, but is alſo evi- 
dent from a view of the ſhoar itſelf, where not only many works cut in 
the rocks are ſeen in the ſea, but alſo ruins of antient buildings; and poſ- 
ſibly this iſland might formerly be the cape of Tapoſiris, where there 
was alſo a city of that name: This was thought to be the antient Thonis, 
ſaid to be ſo called from the King who entertain'd Menelaus and Helen. 

About two miles nearer Alexandria, are ruins of an antient temple in 
the water: Whether it were the temple. of Venus, Arſinoe of Tapoſiris, 
or ſome other temple that might be at Zephyrium, mentioned in the way 
to Nicopolis, 1 leave the reader to judge; there are pieces of columns in 
the water three feet diameter. I ſaw alſo three broken ſtatues of Sphynxes, 
about ſeven feet long, and three others about four feet long, moſt of them, 
of a yellow marble. I took particular notice of the ſtatue of a woman 
of red granite, twelve feet long, and a block of marble four feet dia- 
meter, which ſeem'd to have been the head of a coloffal ſtatue, and many 
pieces about it appear'd to be fragments of the ſame ſtatue; particularly 
the hands, which from the wriſt to the knuckles meaſured eighteen inches. 

Near this building alſo are other ruins, part of which ſeem to have been 
a grand portico, there being about it many pieces of pillars of grey and 
red granite, To the ſouth of theſe are many red granite pillars, which 
from the order they lie in, and the ſhape of the ground, ſeem to have 
belong'd to a round temple; moſt of them are fluted, and three feet three 
inches diameter. Several pieces of plain pillars lie together two feet dia- 
meter; I conjectured that they might belong to the portico, and that the 
fluted pillars were within the temple. All along the ſhoar are many ruins, 
and the rocks at the bottom of the ſea ſeem cut out in ſuch a manner, as 
{hews that there have been great buildings there. They dig wells all a- 
bout this ſhoar, and find water that is very little brackiſh, according to 
the account that Hirtius gives of the Alexandrian war; ffom which one 
may conjecture that the water may come not only from the canals, which 
ſometimes have very little water in them, but alſo from the Nile, which, 
it has been found by experience, fills all the fandy ſoil of Egypt as high as 
the level of the waters of that river. Tho experiments have been made 
to prove that freſh water may be found by digging wells on ſhoars above 
high water mark: And Cæſar ſeems to have thought that the water came 


from the ſea. So that it may be doubted whether, ſo near the ſhoar, the 
water comes from the ſea or the Nile, 


d Erevn vag rie ri ura dne 189 Th . © Puteis foſſis aquam dulcem poſſe reperiri af- 
2 TH diwgvy Or, ty 1 OTE. page Tara, urra firmabat: omnia enim litora naturaliter aque 
Thy Nis % Zee, axpa vaioxor txuoa Ag- dulcis venas habere: quod f alia eſſet litoris 
gu A@godirys, To Js momoucy & Otny Twa won Egyptit natura, atque omnium reliquorum, &c. 
ir Pac inwvper Ts Parihics T8 ditauins Hirtius, de Bello Alex. 
Meiacy te „ EAtryy Serie. Strabo |. 17. p. 800, 
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ON EGYPT. 13 
CH Ap. II. 
From ALEXANDRIA to RosETTO and GRAND CaiRo, 


AVIN G embark'd at Leghorn on the ſeventh of September, one 

| thouſand ſeven hundred thirty-ſeven, old ſtyle, we arrived at Alex- 

andria on the twenty-ninth of the ſame month, being only a week in the 

voyage, from the time we loſt fight of Sicily. On the twenty-fourth of, 

October, we ſet out from Alexandria to Roſetto; and leaving Bikiere on 

the left hand about a league, we came to the Madea or ferry, about two Mades. 

leagues from Bikiere. The paſſage is over the outlet of a lake that is ſup- 

poſed to have been the lower part of the Canopic branch of the Nile, as Canopic 

this ferry cloſe by the ſea muſt have been the mouth of it. Hera- 1 

cleum « was probably ſomewhere near, from which it was alſo call'd the 

Heracleotic branch. Canopus * I ſuppoſe to have been higher up this Canopus. 

river, probably about the place where the canal went out of it. This 

place was famous for the diſſolute manner in which the Alexandrians di- h 
verted themſelves there, as well as in many other places along the canal | 
that led to it: It is ſaid to have its name from Canopus, Menelaus's pilot, 
who died there, On the other fide of this ferry is a cane, where paſſen- 
gers repoſe, and think themſelves ſafe from the Arabs, who rarely go to 
that fide. All the country here is a ſandy deſert; it might be otherwiſe 
when this branch of the Nile annually overflowed, but there being a ridge 
of low ſandy hills running from north to ſouth near the Nile, it is poſſi- 
ble that the fruitful foil may have been cover'd with the ſand blown from 
thoſe hills. It might however be a curious experiment to dig and ſee if 
any ſuch ſoil is to be found as is uſually brought by the Nile, The ſand 
changes ſo often, that it would be difficult to find the way, if they had 
not built eleven pillars acroſs the plain, which I conjectured might be about 
half a mile apart, in order to direct the way, which otherwiſe it would 
be difficult to find at ſuch times as the wind raiſes great clouds of ſand, 
as it often does in Egypt. At one of thoſe pillars an arch is turned, and 
an earthen vaſe is placed under it; which, by ſome charity, is kept full of 
Nile water, for the benefit of travellers, | | 

In this journey I had the honour to accompany the Engliſh conſul, who 
was met by his vice-conſul of Roſetto, as alſo by many of the French, a- 
bove a league from that town, When we were come within the ſandy 
hills, we were ſurprized at the ſight of a magnificent tent, where a hand- 
ſome collation was prepared. After this refreſhment, we were all mount- 
ed on fine horſes, {ent out by the governor of the city, each attended by 
a groom on foot, and fo arrived at Roſetto. The next morning the go- 
vernor ſent a preſent of ſheep and fowl to the conſul, which 1 ſuppoſe 
was return'd by ſomething of much greater value. 

| Roſetto is on the weſt fide of the branch of the Nile, antiently called Roe. 
Bolbitinum, which Herodotus ſays was made by art. This Town is called 
by the Egyptians Raſchid, and is eſteem' d one of the moſt pleaſant places 
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OBSERVATIONS . 

in Egypt; it is near two miles in length, conſiſting of about two or three 
ſtreets. It would be carrying conjectures too far to ſuppoſe that the Mile- 
ſians ſettled here when firſt they arrived in Egypt, as they came into the 
branch of Bolbitinum, went out afterwards eaſt of ir, and built the wall 
of the Mileſians, and at length ſettled at Naucratis. Any one that ſees 
the hills about Roſetto, would judge that they had been the antient bar- 
riers of the ſea, and conclude that the ſea had not loſt more ground than 
the ſpace between the hills and the water. The fine country of Delta, on 
the other fide of the Nile, and two beautiful iſlands a little below the 
town, make the proſpect very delightful; the country to the north is im- 
proved with moſt pleaſant gardens of oranges, lemons, and citrons, and 
almoſt all ſorts of fruits, with the agreeable variety of groves of palm- 
trees, and ſmall lakes in different parts; and when the fields are 

with rice, which is much cultivated here, it adds a great beauty to the 
country. Great part of the land of Roſetto belongs to Mecca, and they 
have a tradition that a relation of Mahomet was there, and lived at a 
place where they have built a moſque towards the north end of the town. 
They have alſo a notion that if Mecca were taken from them, the devo- 
tion of it would be removed to this place. 

They have here a great manufactory of ſtriped and other coarſe lin- 
nens; but the chief buſineſs of the place is the carriage of goods between 
this town and Cairo; all European merchandizes being brought to this 
place from Alexandria by ſea, and loaded on other boats to be carried to 
Caito, as thoſe brought from Cairo on the Nile, are here put into large 
boats to be ſent to Alexandria, For this purpoſe the Europeans have their 
vice-conſuls and faQors here to tranſa& their buſineſs, and letters are 
brought regularly from Alexandria by land, to be ſent by boats to Cairo, 
on the days they ſet forwards; but letters of greater conſequence, that 
require diſpatch, are ſent by foot meſſengers acroſs the deſerts directly to 


Cairo. Tho' Roſetto is ſo near the ſea, yet the water is very good, un- 


. Naked faints, 


leſs when the north wind blows very ſtrong, or the Nile is at loweſt, 
when the water is a. little brackiſh. It is remarkable that the Nile does not 
riſe here above three or four feet, becauſe its banks are low, and the 
water ſpreads itſelf all over the country. 

I ſaw in Roſetto two of thoſe naked ſaints, who are commonly natural 
fools, and are had in great veneration in Egypt; one was a luſty, elderly 
man, the other a youth about eighteen years old. As the latter went 
along the ſtreet, I obſerved the people kiſſed his hand. I was alſo told 
that on Fridays, when the women go to the burial places, they frequently 
ſit at the entrance of them ; and that they not only kiſs their hands, but 
ſhew them the ſame reſpect that was paid to a certain heathen idol, and 
ſeem to expect the ſame kind of advantage from it. I myſelf ſaw one of 
theſe ſaints fitting at a moſque door in the high road without the gates of 
Cairo, with a woman on each fide of him, at the time the caravan was 
going to Mecca, and a multitude of people were paſſing by, who are ſo 


accuſtom'd to ſuch fights, that they took no notice of it. 
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7 ON EGYPT. 0 
I went about two miles north to the caſtle of Roſetto, on the weſt fide Cale of 
of che river; it is a ſquare building, with round towers at the corners; — 
chere are port holes near the bottom of it: I obſerved about them ſe- 
_ veral pieces of yellow marble, many of which had hieroglyphics on 
them, and might be the pieces of ſome broken obeliſk. I faw here ſe- 
veral iron cannon made in the old way, with bars and rings, being in 
two or three pieces, which fit into one another; and three large braſs 
cannons. On one were ornaments. of Flower de Luces, on the other was 
a tree with two letters for the arms. This caſtle is built of brick, caſed 
with ſtone, and is ſaid to be the work of Keyck Bey, who lived, as I 
was inform d, about three hundred years ago; but I ſhould rather think 
it was built about the time of the holy wars, and that this Bey might 
repair it, and make the port holes. A little lower down, on the other 
fide of the river, is a platform of guns, and to the eaſt of it are ſalt 
lakes, where they collect a great quantity of ſalt. At the mouth of the 
river is an iſland of a triangular form, called Latomia, where a channel is Ile Loma. 
mark d in the draught of it in the fifth plate, it is overflow'd when the 
wind blows from the north weſt, and then becomes two iſlands; it is 
about a mile in circumference, and there are ſandy hillocks from caſt to | 4 
weſt along the middle of it. To the ſouth, the iſland is a fort of moraſs, 
and to the north it is ſandy. It is-probable this iſland had its name from 
the Greeks, on account of the diviſion of the water here, by which two 
entrances are made at the mouth of the rivef. Without the mouth of 
the eaſtern channel, are ruins of a caſtle at ſome diftance, which, if I 
miſtake not, is on an ifland, as repreſented in the map; it is called Bur- 
gimageſelzareh-Achmed, from the perſon that built it. 
At Roſetto I paid a viſit to Coſmas, the Greek patriarch of Alexan- 3 
dria, whoſe uſual reſidence is at Cairo. As I was introduced by the 
dragoman, or interpreter from the conſul, 1 had all the honours done 1 
me that are uſual at an eaſtern viſit. Firſt a lighted pipe is offer d, 
brought by the ſervant to you, then a ſaucer of ſweetmeats is carried a- 
bout, and a little in a ſmall ſpoon given to every perſon. After the coffee 
| bs ſerved, the ſeryants bring to every one a baſon of ſherbet, with a hand- 
kerchief on the arm for them to wipe after they have drank; and when 
it is time to go awey, they ſprinkle roſe water on the hands, with which 
the gueſt rubs his face; then the incenſe is brought, which he receives 
leaning the head forward, and holding out his garment on each fide to 
take the ſmoak. This compliment is paid only where they would ſhew 
a particular regard, and the maſter makes a fign for it, when he thinks 
it is time the viſit ſhould end, or the gueſt offers to go away; which is 
never done when the viſiter is much ſuperior, till he makes a motion to 
go. In theſe viſitz, every thing is done with the greateſt decency, and 
moſt profound- filence; their flaves or ſervants ſtanding at the bottom of 
the room, with their hands join'd before them, and with the utmoſt at- 
tention watch every motion of their maſter, who commands them by 
ſigns. | 
here is great difficulty in ſettling the antient branches of the Nile, af- 
ter its diviſion into ſeven parts, when it runs through that part of Egypt 
which was called Delta, by reaſon that many of them have been fill'd u 
for want of being clean'd; and the maps that have been made of tho: 
5 parts 
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Departure 
for Cairo. 


Foua. 


Naucratis. 


' __OBSERVATTONS 
parts are not intirely to be depended upon. About -four leagues north 


eaſt of Roſetto, is the large lake Brulos, which I ſuppoſe is the extent 
of the Sebennytic lake, as well as of the lake Butice *, of the -antients. 


About the eaſt end of this lake, the Sebennytic branch might empty itſelf 
into the ſea, In two manuſcript maps of Egypt, procured at Venice, and 
probably made when the Venetians had ſo great an intercourſe with Egypt, 
I find a place called Boltin, on this lake, which may be the old Butus, 
where there was an oracle of Diana, and on an iſland near it was Her- 
mopolis, which might be Brulos placed by Sicard in an iſland before this 
lake. It may be ſuppoſed that this lake, which is now of ſo great an 
extent, takes in all the other lakes mention'd by the antients to the eaſt, 
and that the ſea breaking in has made this alteration; for tho the ſea, may 
have loſt juſt about the great mouths of the rivers, : yet it appears plainly 
to have gain'd in other parts. | 1 5 

On the fourth of November I embark d with the conſul for Cairo, 
on board a fine galley. They are flat-bottom'd veſſels with three maſts; 
near half of them being cover'd, they have in them one large handſome 
room, and near the ſtern a ſmaller for the women, if there are any on 
board. They are made with lattiſe windows all round, and have ſwivel 


cannon faſten'd towards the prow. With a good briſk wind, they fail well 


againſt the current, but when there is little wind, or it is contrary, the 
men draw them up with a cord faſten'd to the maſt ; tho if the wind 


is high and contrary, they are obliged to lie by, as they commonly do at 


night, eſpecially if the Nile is low, when they are in greater danger of 
running aground. At ſuch times the people divert themſelves in telling 
long Arabian tories; and if they are obliged to ſtop by day, the boat- 
men frequently paſs away the time in acting ſome low farces. The fail- 
ing on the Nile is very pleaſant; the country on each fide is rich and 
fruitful, the villages having palm-trees planted round them, appear like 
ſo many fine groves, as, when the country is overflown, they look like 
iſlands, as they really are: But Egypt appears in greateſt beauty in the 
month of December, when it is the middle of the ſpring, and the whole 
country is cover'd with green corn and clover, and many plants appear in 
full bloſſom. | 

We came to Foua, above twenty miles from Roſetto, and almoſt op- 
polite to a canal, which, I ſuppoſe, was the antient continuation of 
the Canopic branch. This canal, they told me, communicated with 
the canal of Alexandria, and is probably that which was navigated wien 
the trade was carried on this way to Alexandria, at which time the Eu- 
ropean factors lived at Foua; but the boats having been often robbed by 
the Arabs, they were obliged to make uſe of this conveyance by ſea, and 


removed to Roſetto about fifty or ſixty years ago. It is probable that 


Naucratis was about this place, which was built by the Mileſians, and 
was afterwards made the great mart for all foreign goods, the ſhips being 
obliged to bring them to this place; or, if they were put into any other 
port, and could not conveniently come to this city, they were obliged 


to ſend them round by boats, ſo that it muſt have been a very conſide- 
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fable city. Ten miles to the eaſt of this branch of the Nile was Sais , Sai. 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Sin of the ſcriptures. Herodotus ® gives au 
extraordinary account of a room cut out of one ſtone, that was placed be- 
fore the temple of Minerva in this city; it was on the outſide twenty-one 
cubits long, fourteen broad, and eight high, and within above eighteen 
long, twelve broad, and five high; two thouſand men were employ'd 
three years in bringing it down by water from Elphantine at the cataract, 
being probably cut out of one of the iſlands there. Near Sais was the 
aſylum of Ofiris, where it was. the common opinion Oſiris was buried; 
Iſis having depoſited ſeveral coffins in different places, that Typhon might 
not find out his body, according to the Egyptian mythology. 

About a quarter of the way to Cairo, is the ſepulchre of Sherk Ahmed 
Bedoui, who was the ſon of one of Mahomet's uncles ; and here ſome of 
the common people ſay the pilgrimage of devotion would be made, in 
caſe Mecca were taken from them. Stopping at a village for want of 
wind, we went to ſee the governor of the place, who offer'd us Coffee; 
and when we came away, he ſent after us a ſmall preſent of fifty eggs 
as a compliment, and a mark of his reſpect. In this country I ſaw the 
way of making Indigo blue, with an herb called Nil. We arrived at Ou- 
arden and went to ſee the governor, who would have entertain'd us, and 
ſent a preſent of a hundred eggs and a lamb, and afterwards came on 
horſeback to the boat, and return'd the viſit; and having the uſual ho- 
nours done him on that occaſion, it was ſignified by the conſul's people 
that wine would be an acceptable preſent to him, which accordingly was 
ſent after it was dark, not to give umbrage to conſcientious muſſulmen, 


Ihe deſert of faint Macarius is about a ſmall day's journey weſt of nents of 
this town, where there are four Copti convents, to which there is a great S. Macarius, 


reſort by the Copti Chriſtians ; and in order to go, they commonly land 


here. Beyond theſe convents are the lakes of Natron*, and the ſea Lakes of 
without water, as they call it, in Arabic, Baher-Bellomah, where they find Nrn. 


eagle ſtones; and the rocks are in ſuch ſhapes, that they may give the 
common people occaſion to ſay there are petrified ſhips in this place, It 
ſeems to Ki been an antient communication from the lake Mareotis to 
the lake Mceris: I was inform'd that about theſe convents there are a great 
number of wild boars. The night before we finiſh'd our voyage, was 
ſpent in mirth and firing of cannon, on our friends coming out to meet 
us. The next evening we came to the village of Hele, near Cairo, which 
ſeems to be ſome. remains of the name of the antient Heliopolis, that 
was about five miles diſtant. On the morning of the eleventh of No- 
vember, a great number of people came out to meet the conſul, who, 
mounted on a fine horſe, was preceded by fix janizaries; and, accordin 
to an eaſtern cuſtom of ſtate, a man went before and ſprinkled water on 


N 


* See Herodotus, l. ii. c. 179. 
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the ground to lay the duſt. In this manner he enter'd the city, follow'd 
by bis friends and dependants on humble aſſes; no Chriſtian, except the 
conſul, being %- 2 to ride on a horſe in the city. 
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CHAP. III. 


| 
Between DAMIATA and GRAND CalRo. 
þ 
of j H O' I did not make a voyage on the eaſtern branch of the Nile, 
till I left Grand Cairo to go out of Egypt, taking the fame way 
again on my return into Egypt, yet I chooſe, in this place, to finiſh my 
account of Delta, and the country about it. 0 
The Bubaſtic and the Peluſiac branches are the ſame; Ptolemy calls it 
the Bubaſtic branch below Buſiris, which is ſuppoſed to have been at 
Baalbait, to the north eaſt of Maſtalla; ; ſo that the Tanitic branch muſt 
have gone out of the Bubaſtic ſtill lower, and I ſuppoſe it was at the 
river that runs north of Manſoura, and that this river was the continua- 
tion of the Peluſiac branch, going on as I have mark d it in the map; 
but being obſtructed, the waters ſeem to have made their courſe chiefly | 
by the Tanitic be which runs now by Damiata, and partly by a 


" ſmaller channel to the eaſt of it e, 


Lake Sir- 
bonis. 
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The country from Damiata to Gaza is inhabited chiefly by Arabs, 
who are under no regular government. The river, or torrent of Egypt 
ſeems, without any diſpute, to be the rivulet near Rhinocorura . I ſup- 
poſe that the ſea has gain'd on the lake Sirbonis, there being no account 
to be had of it; tis not improbable that the rocks about this place were 
the antient barriers between the ſea and the lake; the poets feign that 
Typhon lay under it. Either this lake had the ſame Properties as the 
dead ſea, or Strabo, by miſtake, has applied them to it. Near it was 
Mount Caſſius', deſcribed as a ſandy hill running out into the ſea, which 
ſeems to be the place now called Tenere by mariners. At the foot of it, 
in the town, was a temple to Jupiter Caſſius; and Pompey being mur- 
der'd near, was buried on this hill. 

The great lake called Menzale, between the antient Peluſium and Da- 
miata, ſeems to be made by the ſea on theſe low and marſhy grounds, 
which were formerly overflow'd by the Nile *. This lake abounds in ſea 
fiſh, and great quantities are brought to Damiata, eſpecially a fort of mul- 
lets, the roes of which, when cured, they call Botargo ; and when they 
would preſerve them in the beſt manner, they dip them in wax, and 
carry them not only all over Turkey, but alſo to many parts of Chriſten- 
dom. Peluſium is thought by ſome to be Sin; but it is doubted whether 
it was this city or Sais. Twelve miles from Peluſium was Migdol, men- 
tion'd by Jeremiah, and famous for the defeat of the Syrians, 7 Neco 
King of Egypt. 
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The road for ſhipping to ride in at this mouth of the Nile, is about Bond of 
two leagues from the land, and very dangerous; infomuch that when Dad. 
the wind is high, they are often obliged to {lip their cables and go to ſea. 
For ſeven or eight leagues from the land, they know by the founding 
plummet if they are near Egypt; as within that diſtance it brings up the 
black, ſlimy mud of the Nile, that ſettles at the bottom of the ſea, which 
is often of great uſe in navigation, the low land of this country not being 
ſcen afar off, | | 
There are two bars of ſand at the mouth of the river, which make Mou af 
the entrance very difficult, even for ſmall boats; notwithſtanding veſſels e 
of thirty or forty tun watch their fit opportunities to come in unloaded, N 
and are laid up at the town during the winter ſeaſon, or when they have 
no buſineſs. As the 7 here are very abſolute, ſo in order to encou- 
rage the navigation of their own boats, they will not permit any ſhip- 
boats to come to the town; and all the goods are carried out in ſmall 
boats, two leagues to ſea to the ſhipping. On the fandy point, to the 
welt of the entrance, above a quarter of a mile from the end of it, is a 
ſmall round caſtle, and a mile higher on the other ſide, at Iſhbely Borge, 
where the cuſtom-houſe is kept, is a ruin'd caſtle of brick, ſaid to be 
built by Lewis the ninth of France, and higher till on the other fide, is 
a ſmall octagon caftle and platform, which are likewiſe of brick. | 
Damiata is fituated on the eaſt fide of the Nile, four or five miles Daniua, 
from the mouth of the river; the lake Menzale, as well as I could be 
inform d, comes within two or three miles of it: And on the weſt fide, 
between the river and the ſea, is a narrow tract of land that is not a 
mile broad, it will hardly be thought that Damiata could be ſaid to be 
but a mile from the ſea in this reſpect, as ſome authors of the middle 
ages ſeem to deſcribe it, who fay alſo that it was a ſea-port town, as it 
may indeed be call'd at preſent, being the harbour for boats and ſmall 
ſhips ; tho it is poſſible this miſtake may have riſen from the caſtle 1 
have mention'd (where there is a cuſtom-houſe) being conſider'd as the 
port of Damiata, where there are great ruins of houſes, and might be 
near a mile from the ſea ſeveral hundred years paſt, At the north end of 
Damiata, there is a very fine large round tower, built of hewn fone, 
| which might be the work of the Mamalukes, after they recover'd Da- 
miata from the Chriſtians. The town is large, but moſt of it ill built, 
being chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen and janizaries. I faw ſome water a- 
bout two miles eaft of the town, with land to the north of it, which, as 
well as I could be inform'd, is the great lake Menzale, for travellers can 
take no journies into this country to make obſervations ; for, beſides the 
ves that are without, the people of Damiata themſelves are the very 
worſt people in all Turkey, and a ſtranger cannot ſo much as go into the 
ſtreets of the town that are not uſually frequented by them, without be- 
ing inſulted. They have a particular averſion to Europeans, which ſeems 
to be handed down to them from their forefathers, and to be occafion'd 
by the hgly war; the chief ſcene of which, in Egypt, was about Damiata, 
which was taken by the Chriſtians: And when Lewis the ninth was made 
priſoner,” it was ſurrender d to the Egyptians as a part of his ranſom. - No 
rſons muſt appear here in the European dreſs; and as a Chriſtian is 
Lowe by his mein, no ſtrangers dare go'out of the ftreets they are uſed 
| | to 
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to frequent, I myſelf was two or three times inſulted, and having- the 
black ſaſh round my turbant, which janizaries often wear, one of them 
who paſſed by pull d- it from my head, which put a ſtop to my walks into 
the town. They have alſo traditions, that perſons employ'd as European 
conſuls have been maſſacred, and others obliged to leave the place. There 
is a remarkable inſtance of their villany and cunning. They have a ſtrict 
law againſt taking away cables and anchors, which are left by the ſhips 
that are drove away by ſtreſs of weather, and yet there are not wanting 
ſome even of top reputation among them, who employ their own people 
to rob, and then negotiate with the captains for money to have them 
reſtored out of the hands of thoſe, they pretend they dare not diſcover : 
And as no ſhip-boats can come to the town, if any perſon of influence 
has any demand on the captains of ſhips, which they cannot come at any 
other way, it has been known that they have ſtopped them in the town, 
by contriving that none of the boats ſhould be permitted to carry them 
of | wa 

The great trade here is an export of rice and coffee to all parts of 
Turkey, and of the former a counterband trade to Europe, which has 
been the cauſe of tumults againſt the Chriſtians: They have alſo an im- 
port of tobacco from Latichea, and of ſoap from the coaſts of Syria. 

Going from Damiata to Cairo, we paſſed by the large city of Man- 
ſoura, on the eaſt fide of the Nile: This I conjecture might be Tanis , 
the Zoan of ſcripture, Some travellers mention ruins fix or ſeven leagues 
off, called Themaſe, which may be the ſame that Sicard calls Balbeis, and 
probably is the antient little Heracleopolis, which was capital of a pro- 
vince. Near Manſoura, the Chriſtian forces of the holy war were twice 
defeated ; in the firſt action the earl of Artois was drowned, and the brave 
earl of Saliſbury died fighting on his knees; all the forces being cut to 
pieces, The French engaging afterwards with Lewis the ninth at their 
head, the King was taken priſoner, and Damiata, among other things, 
was given for his ranſom. The canal that runs north of the town, falls 
into the lake Menzale, and the ſouth end of it ſeems to be part of the 


Pelufiac branch, as it is, without doubt, the river Tafnes, mention d by 


the hiſtorians of the holy war; which ſeems to have its name from 
Daphne near Peluſium, by which, I ſuppoſe it formerly ran; that town 


being ſuppoſed to be Tahpanhes of the ſcriptures. | 


Nothing can be imagined more beautiful than the country on each fide 
of the river, the villages are very thick, and have pleaſant groves of palm- 
trees about them, the country exceeding rich, and when it is green in the 
ſpring ſeaſon, and many things appear in bloſſom, it has a moſt delight- 
ful aſpect, far exceeding the country which is on the other branch of 
the Nile. We ſtopped at the port of great Mahallg on the weſt, and rid 
on hired aſſes about four miles to the city, which is ſituated between two 
canals; it is a large city, tolerably well built of brick, and is the capital of 
the province of Garbieh, where a ſanjack or bey refides, and a detach- 
ment from each of the ſeven military bodies, with its ſardar or captain. 
There are about five hundred Copti Chriſtians in the town, who have a 
poor little church. I was recommended here to a merchant, who I think, 
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ON EGYPT. 


was a native of the parts towards Morocco; and, tho he had been four- 
teen times at Mecca, was a very honeſt and worthy muſſulman; he gave 


me a man that ſpoke the Lingua Franca, (a „ ago uſed in the 
a very good apart- 


eaſt) to go along with me wherever I pleaſed, an 
ment in a cane that-belong'd to him; he ſent us a very handſome col- 
lation in the morning, when I firſt taſted the butter of Egypt in the 
month of December, in its greateſt perfection, which is very delicate. 
At night we were ſerved with a very plentiful ſupper, and he came to us 
towards the latter end of it, but would not eat; which is the cuſtom in 
the eaſt, if they come to you at all whilſt at table, which they rarely do, 
unleſs they attend on perſons of very ſuperior rank, FO - 


The next day I ſet out for Baalbait, four or five miles to the north RBaabar. 
eaſt; it is ſituated about a furlong to the caſt of the canal Thabanea, part Buri 


of which I take to. be the antient Mendefian branch of the Nile ; but I 
ſuppoſe that the Buſiritic canal paſſing by Baalbait, in the way to the 
Phatnitic branch, a canal was after cut from it to the Mendeſian river, 
which was further to the north, as may be ſeen in the map of Egypt ; 
and this probably is that canal which now makes part of the canal Tha- 
banea. The village of Baalbait is one of theſe artificial heights, on 
which probably Buſiris was built; which is thought to have been in this 
place, being deſcribed as in the middle of Delta, and was famous for a 
large temple dedicated to Iſis, there being great remains of a temple here, 
the moſt coſtly in its materials of any in Egypt; it is built of granite, and 
appears by the hieroglyphics and capitals of the pillars, to have been a temple 
of Iſis; the ruins of it are on the low ground to the ſouth eaſt *®, As 


well as I could out the foundation, it ſeem'd to have been about 


two hundred feet long, and a hundred feet broad, for it is all a confuſed 
heap of ruins. At about one hundred feet diſtance is a mound raiſed 
round it, as to keep out the Nile, with an entrance on each fide; the 
walls of the temple ſeem to have been ten feet thick, and to be built on 
the outſide with grey granite, in very ſmall ſpecks, with ſome mixture of 
red. The infide was built of fine red granite. Meaſuring the ſtones, I 
found moſt of them were ten feet long, and five feet deep and broad; 
the pillars, all broke to pieces, were four feet diameter, of red granite, the 
capital being the head of Iſis, as number thirteen, in the fourth plate of 
the Egyptian architecture. They are every day deſtroying theſe fine mor- 
ſels of Egyptian antiquity ; and I ſaw ſome of the pillars hewn into mill- 
| ſtones, I conjectured that there might have been four rows of twelve 
pillars each in the temple; but what commanded our attention ſtill more, 


was the exquiſite ſculpture of the hieroglyphics ; and tho the figures, 
about four Let high, are in the Egyptian taſte, yet there is ſomething ſo 


fine, ſo divine, in a manner, in the mein of the deities and prieſts, that 
it far exceeds any thing I ever law in this way. I obſerved ſeveral pieces 
of very fine and uncommon marbles, which probably are the remains of 
ſtatues that adorn'd the temple. _ . _- 


| Returning to the boat, and going on towards Cairo, we paſſed by Se- 
Ke Birigar wikuy . iv very vag dn i wu As may be ſeen in the ſurth plate, ent- 
is) piyisor ée - led, iJevras & „ h, dur The ed as it is ſituated with regard to the village of 
Ayu iy pho rd Aixra. Herod, I. 2. c. 59. Baalbait. | 
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22 | 
maenud, on the weſt, and ſoon after Abouſir, two conſiderable towns; 
the former does not ſeem to be Sebennytus, capital of the upper pro- 
vince of this name, which ought to be look'd for on the Sebennytic 
branch. pf ie 
Cinil of e The canal between Eſhbou and Motrody, might be the canal of the 
King. Kings to the Red ſea; and if fo, Phacuſa muſt have been here, at which 


» place this canal began from the Peluſiac branch. This great work was 
undertaken by Seſoſtris King of Egypt, probably carried on by Neco*, 
one of his ſucceſſors, and afterwards by Darius, and finiſh d by Ptolemy 
the ſecond of that name, King of Egypt, in ſuch manner as that they 
could let in the water at pleaſure ; the work having before been left un- 
finiſh'd, out of an opinion that the Red ſea was higher than the land of 
Egypt, and conſequently, if this canal was open'd, might drown the coun- 
try, or at leaſt ſpoil the waters of the Nile. 

Further on the eaſt fide, we came to Benalhaſſar, where there are great 
marks of an antient city to the north of the village; two baſins, as of 
ſmall lakes, divided by a broad mound, are encompaſſed with high ground, 
that ſeems to have been raiſed by art, probably out of thoſe hollows to 
build the city on, ſo as to be defended againſt the overflowing of the 
Nile; the whole ſeems to be about two miles in compaſs, This might 
be the antient Bubaſtus, thought to be Phibeſeth of the ſcripture. 

It very well anſwers to the deſcription Herodotus ” gives of it, and the 
temple he mentions might be on the high ground between the two ba- 
ſins which, from Herodotus's account, ſeem formerly to have been open 
to the river, and the ground of the city being raiſed by art, the temple 
remain d in the middle, as it was at firſt, on a ground nap ſo high, tho it 
might have been raiſed above the other ground: The Whole is about a 
mile long, and half a mile broad, and the mounds about a furlong wide; 
on each of which they probably had three ſtreets. This temple was de- 
dicated to Diana, who in the Egyptian language was called Bubaſtis, 
and from the worſhip of her this city had its name, For a view of what 
remains, and the village Benalhaſſar, ſee plate VI. Hs 

Higher on the river was Onias, a town which had its name from a 
Hebrew prieſt, who had obtain'd it of a King of Egypt, and built a tem- 
ple there in oppoſition to that of Jeruſalem, of which Joſephus gives a 
very full account; by which it appears from the words of Ptolemy's grant, 
that it was before called Leontopolis, in this province of Heliopolis, and 
that there was a ruin'd temple there dedicated to rural Bubaſtis, or 


Diana. 


Benalhaſſar. 


Bubaſtus. 


Onias. 
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We paſſed the Delta, and ſailed up the Nile towards Cairo; where it 

runs in one ſtream. To the eaſt of the river about a league, was the antient | 

city of Heliopolis, which is On of the ſcriptures, and is nbw call'd 11ciopotis 

Matarea; it was a city of great antiquity, and famous for the worſhip of 

the ſun *, They worſhipped alſo a bull they kept here under the name 

of Mnevis; as they adored that animal at Memphis, by the name of Apis. 

The account of the firſt foundation of it by Actis , the ſon of Rhoda and 

the ſun, and that he taught them aſtronomy, muſt be look'd on as a | 

fabulous account. The ſmall remains of this city are to the north north 1 
eaſt of Cairo, which are repreſented in the fixth plate. A large mound ö | 

encompaſſes the whole; the antient ſite being about half a mile broad, 

and a mile long. At the ſouth: end are two entrances, and at the weſt a 

large one, which might have been the antient way to the temple, for near 

it are ruins of a ſphynx of a bright ſpangling yellow marble; it is about 

two and twenty feet in length, the ear is two feet long, and the head four 

feet broad; it has fuch a tutulus or ornament on each fide of the head, 

channeled as the great ſphynx at the pyratnids has, with which the 

ſphynx is commonly repreſented ; this is mark d A. Near it is a piece of 

the ſame ſtone, with hieroglyphics cut on it. Sixteen paces to the north, 

are ſeveral ſtones that ſeem to be the ruins of another ſphynx; to the 

caſt are ſome others that might be part of two other ſphynxes, and a large BH 

one fax feet long and three feet: broad, adorn'd with hieroglyphics on 1 

one fide, There is an obclifk remaining, mark'd B. almoſt oppoſite to 

the gate, but a little more to the ſouth, as there doubtleſs was another to 

the north. I found by the quadrant that it was fixty-ſeven feet and a half 

high, ſo that ſuppoſing, it to be one of the four erected by Sochis, which 

were ſeventy feet high, and allowing three feet for the depth of the 

plinth it was let into, the ground has riſen ſeven feet and a half. This 

obeliſk is fax feet wide to the north and ſouth, and fix feet four inches to 

the eaſt and weſt, and it is diſcolour'd by the water to the height of near 

ſeven feet. It is well preſerved, except that on. the weſt fide it is ſcaled 

away for about fifteen feet high. To the north of this obeliſk, and of 

the place where the other may be ſuppoſed to have ſtood, the ground is 

very much raiſed ; on which the antient city might be built. To the 

fouth of the welt entrance, the earth has been dug away, and I ſaw a : 

ruſticated wall three feet eight inches thick, built with two rows of ſtone 

in breadth, clam 
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ped together with irons, | | 

Sultan Selim encamped his army in this place when he came to be- 
ſiege Cairo, and there are great mounds raiſed all round, of very large 
unburnt brick, and alſo a rampart to the eaſt of the obeliſk, as repre- 


{ſented is che drawing, There is. a tradition the Sultan Selim cauſed the 
1 4 ſphynx I have mention d to be blown up. The prieſts of Heliopolis were 
5 the moſt ſamous of all Egypt for the ſtudy of philoſophy and aſtronomy, 
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OBSERVATIONS 
and were the firſt that computed time by years, each of three hundred 
and ſixty-five days. They had here a ſort of college, conſiſting of a great 
number of rooms. Herodotus came to this place to be inſtructed in the 
learning of the Egyptians, and Strabo, when he came to the city, was ſhewn 


the apartments of Plato and Eudoxus; the latter was a great aſtrono- 


mer, and they ſtudied here together for thirteen years; a famous obſer- 
vatory near Heliopolis had its name from Eudoxus *, oppoſite to which, 
on the other {ide of the Nile, where it divides, was the city of Cerceſura ; 
but all this learning, the ſame author gives an account, was no more at 
Heliopolis in his time. * e n 
The village of Matarea is a little to the ſouth of the deſcribed enclo- 
ſure, What it is very remarkable for, as well as the country two miles 


farther ſouth, is the excellent water that is always found here on digging 


about four feet deep; it is faid to be lighter than the Nile water, and that 
digging nearer the river, they muſt go deeper to find the ſprings, where 
the ground may be higher. It is certain that all over the land of Egypt, 
if they dig down lower than the furface of the Nile, they find water, 


tho' the ſoil being moſtly falt, it makes the water brackiſh ; but it is pro- 


bable that there happens to be here a vein of earth that is free from ſalt, 
and ſerves as a ſtrainer, that makes the waters of the Nile purer than 
they are in its own bed. | 

The Chriſtians of the country have a tradition that the holy family lay 
hid here for ſome time when they came into Egypt, and add that a tree 
open'd and became hollow to receive and ſhelter them from ſome bad 


people. The Coptis pretend to ſhew the very tree which is hollow, and 


of the ſort they call Pharaoh's fig, or the ſycamore, and take away pieces 
of it as relicks; but the Romans ſay that the old tree fell down and 
was carried away by the monks of the convent belonging to Jeruſalem. 
They ſhew here a field they call the Balſam Garden, where they ſay 
the trees grew of which they made the balm of Gilead; and there is ſome 
account that Cleopatra, relying on tho favour of Antony, removed thoſe 
trees from the holy land, contrary to the inclination of Herod ; and 
that from this place they were tranſplanted to the country beyond 
Mecca. * | 
There is great reaſon to think that the country about Heliopolis is the 
land of Goſhen, which is called alſo Rameſes in ſcripture, eſpecially as 
the children of Iſrael went by Rameſes the firſt ſtation on their departure 
from Egypt; this country being near Memphis, where it is probable 
Pharaoh reſided at that time. 
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ON EGVPT. 1 
2 CHA * . 
Of Grand Caiko. Ls - 


XL D Cairo ſeems to have ſucceeded to the town and fortreſs of Ba- Old Cairo, 
| bylon, which 1 imagine to have been on Mount Jehuſi, at the“ en. 
ſouth end of old Cairo; from the north end of which the foot of the 
hill makes out to the river, anſwering the deſcription, that by the foot of 
the hill which came to the river, they raiſed the water up to the height; 
about which a hundred and fifty men were conſtantly employ'd, who, it 
is to be ſuppoled,. work'd at the machines for that purpoſe. There is 
a way tothe ſouth, which ſeems to have been open'd through this height ; 
and tho this and ſome other high grounds near, look very much like 
heaps raiſed by throwing out the rubbiſh of the city, yet it is very pro- 
bable that from the height they might carry their dung, and throw it 
down on each fide of this foot of the hill to raiſe it higher, and make 
this fortreſs the more inacceſſible *. It is more probable alſo that Baby- 

lon was here, becauſe it is directly oppoſite to the pyramids, as deſcribed 
by the antient geographers, and very near the Nile; whereas the caſtle of 
Cairo is a mile from the Nile, and it is a plain ground almoſt all the wa 
to the river. Some captives from Babylon, on the Euphrates, having 
eſcaped, fled to this hill, made excurſions, and plunder d the country; 
but obtaining a pardon, and ſubmitting to the government, they had 
this place given them to inhabit, and call'd it Babylon from their own 
City. E 6 BG 
| Ts the top of the hill is the. uninhabited convent of St. Michael ; 
to which a prieſt goes every, ſunday to officiate, The town of Babylon, 
probably in time, extended down to the plain; for to the north of that part 
of the hill which ſets out towards the river, are remains of a very ex- Cale Kie- 
tenſive building, which I conjecture might be a ſort of caſtrum for the wan. 
Roman legion which was at Babylon *, It is call'd Cafr Kieman *, caſtle 
Kieman, and is exactly of the ſame manner of architecture, as the build- 


* Beyond this height are three or four old medev | $v0s r TEAWV T&YpdTwy TOY Seręuiſos Tyv 
Copti convents uninhabited, to which the prieſts | "Ayvalor' paxic dts ano vd gg , pixes Neiry 
go to officiate, The hill Jehuſi runs ſo as to nadine, ding ane v we Tre) & ,d 7 
make a ſmall ſemicircle, about the middle of Udwp evzyuoiv, aud inariv π usa teYaloutviuuy 
Which there is a way up by an eaſy aſcent, by Jpiuy' aG$ogarle I iv3408 Trhavynr a Tivgepides i 

which alſo the water might be raiſed, that might f e,, is Miuge, I eic wAycley, Strabo l. xvii. 
enter to the very foot of the hill, as it does at p. 807, 

ſent by a ſmall canal: And there being a paſ- It appears from Diodorus Siculus, that the 
age between the hills to the ſouth towards Al- founders of Babylon were the captives taken by 
Baſetin, a larger canal runs there from the ſouth Seſoſtris, or their deſcendants ; tho' there was an- 
of Saroneby, and waters all that country. other account which he does, not ſeem to credit, 

© Alyerou N, Tv dh vg is ris BaCvngros that it was built by ſome Babylonians, who came 
Abel dos dhv rs Banniuc, py Swapires Olgen ras with Semiramis into Egypt. Joſephus ſeems to 
iv Tos Trois rahα]0].. 8 nxalanaCeuirys macs ay that this city was not built till the time of 
Toy wlan xwezc, xagleger d Tos Aub Cambyſes. ; 

Tio d T3. ovviyzvs Koepy rauen. rx - &, See the quotation out of Strabo in note c. 
Jodeions adeias avieis xelomivas d ov % and r lt is poſſible the ſoldiers quarter'd here might 
wales BaCvnara mporayogrions. Diod, 1.1 .p. 52, be call'd the archers, and that from thence it 

Ararhtueavri Fs) BaGvAwy Oggepev iu, 0 mo= might have its name; Kieman, in the Arabic 


Fedier ian BaCuruvier mwar, are diangatapirey language, ſignifying the ſign Sagittarius, I found 


aide xdlexiar macs 76 Barrier wi 5) 5eale- ſome called this place Calrkeſhemeh, 
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OBSERVATIONS. 
ing deſcribed at Nicopolis, the walls being built of ſmall hewn ſtone, and 


at the diſtance of every four foot, are thie layers of brick; the plan f 


mw"_—_ 


it, A, and an upright of the front, B, are in plate IX. The two large 
round towers, c, c, are a very particular ſort of building; of one of theſe 
I have given a plan, C, as it is in two ſtories. This tower is now forty 
feet high, the other much higher; but as it is converted into a Greek 
nunnery, the inſide is very much alter d; on the third Rory is a room, 


the cieling of which is ſupported by eight Corinthian pillars ; and at pre- 
ſent there is a well down Tom the middle of the room: All che doors 


and windows of the whole building are arched at top. This caſtle is i 
habited by Chriſtians, ſo that there are ſeveral churches in it; and as it 
is in a very ruinous condition, it has been often the refuge for fugitives 
in the time of public inſurrections. The building in many parts, is in- 
tirely deſtroy'd, and they carry away the ſtones to build. 
The city of Grand Cairo-has been much magnified as to its extent, and 


the number of its inhabitants; it conſiſts now of three towns or cities a 


Meſr 
Foſthath. 


Cairo Caher. 


Kebaſeb. 
Old Cairo. 


Gravaries. 


mile apart, that is old Cairo, Cairo properly fo call'd, and the port call'd 
Bulac. The antient city which ſeems to have ſucceeded to Babylon, and 
was built near it, was calbd Meſr, the old name of Egypt; it had alſo 
the name of Foſthath', becauſe Amrou-Ben-As pitch'd his tent there 
when he beſieged Babylon. From this, that part which was afterwards 
built on had its name, which it might after communicate to the whole 
town. The preſent great city of Cairo, which was called by the Arabs 
Caher*, according to their hiſtorians, was built by a general of the firſt 


Calif of the Fathmites, in the year nine hundred and ſeventy-three of 


Chriſt. It is ſaid Saladin built walls round both theſe cities.- KY 
A third city was built between the old and new cities call'd Kebaſeh, 
which has been fince deſtroy'd, and the ruins of it are now ſeen +. 
Gize has been mention'd as a City adjoyning, and alſo Roida in the iſland 
I ſhall ſpeak of. | 1 5 5 
Old Cairo is reduced to a very ſmall compaſs, and is not above two 


miles round; it is the port for the boats that come from upper Egypt: 


Some of the Beys have a ſort of country houſes here, to which they retire 
at the time of the high Nile. wy 

In old Cairo are the granaries commonly call'd Joſeph's; a plan 
of which may be ſeen in the ninth plate, D. They are only ſquare 
courts encompaſſed with walls about fiſteen feet high, ſtrengthen d 
with ſemicircular buttreſſes; they ſeem originally to have been built 
of ſtone, but now a great part of them is of brick. Theſe courts are 
fll'd with corn, leaving only room to enter at the door; the grain is 
cover'd over with matting, and there is a flight fence made round 
the top of the walls of canes, which I imagined were deſign d in order 
to diſcover if any people have got over the walk: The locks of the doors 
alſo are cover'd over with clay, and ſealed. * As the birds ſometimes © 
to the corn, ſo the keepers of the granaries are allow'd a certain quan- 


* Foſthath, in the old Arabic Ggnifics «tent. and the Turkiſh word at preſent is Sehir, tho? 

s Among the ſeveral interpretations of this bly it may have its name from Caherah, which 
word Caher, the 2 natural ſeems to dee thes victorious. 8 
they ſignified by it the city; Caer, or ſomething Þ See Bibliotheque Oriental D Herbelot, under 
like it, in many old languages; ſignifying a city; Meſr and Caherah, I ( 
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A PLAN and VIEW of a CASTRUM at OLD CAIRO with a 
| ELAN of a GRANARY. 
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tity on chat account. They ſay there were ſeven of theſe granaries, and 
there are remains of ſome of them turn'd to other uſes, this being the 


27 


only one now uſed for corn, which is what is brought down from upper 


Egypt for the uſe of the foldiers, and diſtributed out to them as part of 
| their pay, and they uſually ſell it: Six yards of this granary were full of 
wheat, and one of barley for the horſe. | 5 EE) 
At che north end of old Cairo is the building for raiſing the water of 
the Nile to the aqueduct : it is a very magnificent plain fahric, faid to be 
erected by Campion, the immediate predeceſſor of the laſt of the Mama- 
luke Kings; it is a hexagon building, each fide being between eighty and 


Aqueduct. 


ninety feet long, and about as many high; the aſcent to it on the outſide is 
very eaſy for the oxen to go up, that turn the Perſian wheels to raiſe the 
water to the top of it. The water comes into the reſervoir below by a 


channel from the Nile ; but when the Nile is low, it comes into a lower 
| Teſervoir, from which it is drawn into the other by another wheel: From 
« this it is convey'd up about a hundred feet by five oxen, to as many 
wheels above, as in plate X. a, are the wells by which the water is drawn 
up; b, are the lefſer baſins by which it runs into the great baſin; c, the 
reſervoir at top, from whence it goes by the canal, d, to the aqueduct, 
which is repreſented with the upright of this building. Five oxen turn 


as many wheels on the top of the building, by which the water is drawn. 


up in the vaſes fix d to the cords that turn on the wheels, and from the 


top of them emptying themſelves into the baſing under ; from thence the 
water runs into the baſins, b, by canals made for that purpoſe. 


The aqueduct itlelf is very grand, in the ruſtic ſtyle, the arches and 


peets are of different dimenſions ; but the former are moſtly from ten to 
fifteen feet wide, and the peers about ten feet: In ſome parts, a plain 
wall is built for ſeveral feet without arches; I number'd two hundred and 
eighty-nine arches, tho' others mention a greater number, ſome near three 
hundred and twenty. The arches are low towards the caſtle hill, where 
the ground is higher, and the water running into a reſervoir» is raiſed up 
to the caſtle by ſeveral wheels one over another, | | 
Oppoſite to this reſervoir of water at the Nile, is the canal that con- 
veys the water to Cairo, and ſeems to be that which was made by Trajan: 
Near the mouth of it they perform the ceremony of cutting or opening the 
canal, by breaking down a mound they make acroſs it every year. This 


Canal of 
Trajan. 


is done with great rejoycing, When the Nile is at a certain height; and as 


there is a tradition that they formerly facrificed a virgin every year when 
they perform d this ceremony, ſo I was ſhewn a fort: of pillar of earth, with 
graſs growing on it, which when the canal is open d, if I miſtake not, is 


Copt 
churches 


adorn d with flowers; and when the Nile is let in, is waſh'd away in lieu 


of the damſel they uſed to offer to the river God. 


- 


in one quarter of the town, inhabited by Chriſtians: They have 


There are about twelve churches belonging to the Coptis in old Cairo, | 


churches alſo in Cairo, one of which belongs to the Patriarch; but his 


| proper 


28 OBSERVATIONS | 
paintings relating to that ſubject. Theſe churches generally conſiſt of a 
nave, and two iſles, with galleries over the iſles ſupported by pillars, and 
adorn d with columns in the front that ſupport the roof. The part of 
the altar is ſeparated by a partition that is often finely adorn'd with carv- 
ing, and inlaid with ãvory and tortoiſe ſhell. In the church of St. George 
of the Greeks, they ſay they have the arm of that faint; they ſhewed me 
a pillar, to which an iron collar, with a chain is fix d; and they fay mad 
people confined in it for three days, certainly recover. They inform d 
me that the Turks often try this experiment, and having a great venera- 

Il 1 tion for the ſaint, frequently come and ſay their prayers here on fridays. 

1 Synagogue. There is alſo a ſynagogue, ſaid to have been built about ſixteen hun- 

wF dred years ago, in the manner it now is, which is much hke the churches. 

| They ſay the prophet Jeremiah was on the very ſpot where they uſually 
= read the law; but that now no one enters into that part, out of reverence. 

1 I faw there two antient manuſcripts of the law; and they pretend to have 

1 a manuſcript of the Bible, writ by Ezra, who they ſay, out of reſpect 

i omitting to write the name of God, found it writ throughout the next 

ll day after it was finiſh'd: They hold it fo facred, that it is not permitted 

that any one ſhould touch it; and they ſay the book is in a niche about ten 

W feet high, before which a curtain is drawn, and lamps are kept always 

| burning before it. 0 

Parriarch's Towards the back part of the town is the ſtreet of the Patriarch. 

| 
| 


9 ſtreet. Here are two churches, one of which is St. Macarius's, where the Patriarch 
Wi 5 is elected, and a houſe with a chapel belonging to the Patriarch, which 
Wh probably is on the fite of the antient Patriarchal palace; for, when the 
[1 Patriarchs firſt removed from Alexandria, it is probable they took up their 
104 reſidence in old Cairo, and had their church and houſe there; but as 
Wi that place became leſs frequented, and not ſo ſafe, they might remove 
ll into Cairo. The Franciſcans belonging to the convent of Jeruſalem, have 
| a very neat ſmall convent or hoſpitium in old Cairo, where two or three 
8 8 of them generally live. | 
i | Motel The moſque Amrah, to the north eaſt of old Cairo, is ſaid to have 
been a church; there are in it near four hundred pillars, which with their 
capitals, ſeem to have been collected from ſeveral antient buildings; the 
middle part is open, and I have given a plan of it in the eleventh plate. 
It is probable this was made a moſque by Amrou the Calif, who built 
Foſthath. At the north end of old Cairo is a moſque of very ſolid ruſtic 
work, tho' in a ruinous condition; it is call'd the moſque of Omar, and 
is faid to be the firſt moſque built in this place, tho probably it was re- 
built by the Mamalukes, being much like their manner of buildings, 
As this is mention'd as the firſt moſque that was built here, it was doubt- 
leſs founded by Omar, the ſecond Calif of the race of Mahomet, who firſt 
Conquer'd Egypt. | 
lde R¹ν From old Cairo, I went over to the pleaſant iſle. of Roida, or Raoudah, 
which is oppoſite to it, the channel of the Nile between being dry when 
the water is low; it is a very delightful ſpot, the weſt ſide is planted ; 

with large ſycamore trees, commonly call'd Pharaoh's fig. Towards the 

north end is the ſmall village of Roida, the iſle being near a mile long. 

At the fouth end is the Mikias, or houſe in which is the famous pillar _ . 
for meaſuring the Nile; it is a column in a deep bafin, the bottom of 
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ON EGYPT. 1 

which is on a level with the bed of the Nile, the water entering on one 
ſide, and paſſing out on the other. The pillar 3 is divided into meaſures, 
by which they ſee the riſe of the Nile; it has a fine old Corinthian capi- 
tal at top, which has commonly been omitted in the draughts, and on that 
reſts a beam which goes acroſs: to the gallery. Concerning this manner 
of meaſuring the riſe of the Nile, I ſhall have occaſion to ſay more in 
another place . From the court that leads to this houſe, is a deſcent to 
the Nile by ſteps, on which the common people will have it, that Moſes 
was found, after he had been expoſed on the banks of the river. 

There are great remains of buildings at this end of the iſland, eſpe- 
cially about the meaſuring place; and to the weſt there are remains of 
walls ten feet thick, built of brick, with turrets that are a quarter of 
a circle, but do not ſeem to have been high, and I ſuppoſe that they were 
rather deſign'd to prevent the iſle being encroach'd on by the river, than 
for any defence. They fay ſome Sultan built a palace here, and reſided much 
on this iſland for the fake of the air, and the pleaſantneſs of the ſituation. 

Half a mile north of old Cairo, is a place call d Caſſaraline, where Caſſraline, 

there are - ſeveral gardens of oranges, lemons, citrons, and caſſia; but 
what it is moſt remarkable for, is a convent of between thirty and for 
Derviſhes. As theſe people affect a ſort of extraordinary ſanctity, ſo vc Convent of 
live in a manner in their moſque, which is a large ſquare room cover'd Pie 
with a very fine dome, In this we were preſented. to the head of them, 
who was reading, and entertain d us very civilly in the Turkiſh manner. 
In it I ſaw ſome antient vaſes, one being of white oriental. alabaſter. 
The ſuperior had two pikes near him with Arabic ſentences on them, and 
there was alſo one on each fide of the niche, which directs them which? 
way they are. to turn at prayer. In this room, and likewiſe at the en- 
trance of the convent; are. ſeveral curious things hung up, that have been 
collected by the Derviſhes in their travels abroad, moſt of them having 
ſomething of the wonderful in them ; as particularly I aw a very large 
boot, Which they ſay belong d to ſome giant, and a bowl of a pipe in 
proportion to it. Theſe Derviſhes are not thoſe that dance, of which 
ſort there are none in Egypt. 

A mile further north on the river is 3 about a mile 0 new Cairo, Bulac. 
it is near two miles in compaſs, and is the port for all boats that come up 
the river from the parts of Delta: Here they have a cuſtom-houſe, many 
warehouſes and canes for travellers; it is re markable for nothing but a 
fine bagnio. 

T why city of Cairo is Gtuated about a mile from the river, and extends New Cairo. 
ee near two miles to the mountain; it is about ſeven miles round, 
for 1 was ſomething more than two hours and three quarters going rou nd 
the city on a beaſt of Cairo, computing that I went two miles and a half 
an hour :. 

The city is aid to have been larger Fa it is at ** hs it was 
the centre of -trade — the Eaſt Indies; it was wall d round, and part ts wats, 
A 


I have given a Pl of it in the twelfth Agelphi s houſe, to the entrance at the ſouth weſt 
des, with ſome amendments of thoſe that = corner of lake Eſbikiag - twenty-five minutes. 


commonly been publiſh*d. _ From thence to the entrance from old Cairo, 
8 From the great — which is in the way twenty-three minutes, and then round che caſtle 
going from che European AT Gol: 6-the place began: ut; two ous. 77 — | 
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1 OBSERVATIONS 
of the walls of freeſtone remain to the north eaſt of the caſtle, where 
they make an angle, turning from the north to the weſt.: I faw alſo 
* ſome remains of them to the ſouth of the caſtle, going towards the aque- 
duct, which I ſuppoſe were the walls of Tailoun ; they are built with 
ſemicircular towers, and ſeem to have been made in imitation of the outer 

Gates. walls of Alexandria, There are likewiſe three or four very grand gates 
that were built by the Mamalukes; the workmanſhip of them is very 
good, and amidft all the fimplicity of the architecture, every one muſt be 
{truck with the ſurprizing magnificence of them. One of them to the 
ſouth is call'd Babel Zuile (the gate of Zuile) from a ſuburbs of that 
name it leads to. Under the arch of the gate is a piece of rope faſten'd 
to a hook, where they fay Toman Bey, the laſt Mamaluke Sultan, was 

| hang'd by order of Sultan Selim, after he had been tortured to reveal 

Un | treaſures, and carried through all the ſtreets on a lean camel, dreſſed in 

| ragged clothes, and his hands bound. Another gate is Babel Naſſer; and 

wi they ſay that Sultan Selim made his publick entrance through this gate, 
18 | 0 having taken a ſketch of it, as may be ſeen in the thirteenth plate at A. 

Ut N It probably had its name from ſome of the Califs or Sultans of Egypt, 

ul who had the name of Naſſer. A little to the ſouth of it is a gate ſtill 
more magnificent, which is called Babel Futuh, that is, the gate of victo- 
ry; it is of hewn ſtone, very high, and has a ſquare tower on each fide, 
the water tables of which are richly adorn'd with ſculptures. 

Canal. The canal that comes out,of the Nile at old Cairo, goes all through the 
city, tho' it is ſeen only from the back of the houſes that are built on it; 
for tho' there are ſeveral bridges over it, yet there are houſes built on each 
ſide of them, ſo as to intercept the view of the canal, but when it is dry, it 

is as a ſtreet, along which the common people frequently go; however, 
towards the time it begins to be dry, it is but a bad neighbour, as a, ſtench 
ariſes from it that is very diſagreeable to thoſe that live on it, and muſt 
be unwholeſome. DR. WM 

Lakes. If one imagines that there are ſeveral ſquares or places about the city, 
from a quarter to three quarters of a mile round, contrived ſo as to 
receive and hold the water of the Nile, that is conyey'd to-them by the 
canals when the river riſes, it may give ſome idea of the ſeveral lakes that 
are about the city during the greater part of the year ; and nothing can 
be imagined more beautiful, than to ſee thoſe places fill'd with water, 
round which the beſt houſes in the city are built; and when the Nile is 
high in the ſummer, it muſt be an entertaining proſpect, to ſee them co- 

ver'd with the fine boats and barges of all the great people, who come 
out in the evening to divert themſelves with their ladies: As I have been 
inform'd, concerts of muſic are never wanting, and ſometimes fireworks 
add to the amuſement; all the houſes round being in a manner illumi- 
nated, and the windows full of ſpectators to behold this glorious fight. 
The ſcene is much alter d when the waters are gone off, and nothing but 
mud appears; but is ſoon ſucceeded by a more agreeable view of green 
corn, and afterwards of harveſt, in the middle of a great city, on thoſe 
very ſpots where the boats were failing a few months before. 

Streets. The ſtreets of Cairo, as of all the Turkiſh cities, are very narrow; the 
wideſt goes the length of the city from the gate Naſſer to the gate Zuile, 
but would be look d on as a lane in Europe. The other ſtreets are fo 
| | narrow, 


* 
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narrow, that they frequently make a roof from one houſe to the other 
over the ſtreet, and put a flight covering on it to defend them from the 
ſun. The city of Cairo is exceedingly well regulated for its ſecurity, more 
eſpecially by night ; for moſt of the ſtreets, or at leaſt each end of every 
diſtrict or ward, has a gate and porter to it, who ſhuts up the gate as 
ſoon as it is dark, and to every one of theſe wards is a guard of two or 
three or more janizaries, ſo that no idle people can go about the ſtreets 
at night. Some little ſtreets conſiſt only of ſhops, without any houſes, 
and ſo they leave their ſhops lock d up, and go to their houſes at night, 
There are alſo ſeveral places for ſhops like our exchanges, call'd Bezeſtans, 
which are ſhut up at night, and ſhops of the ſame trade are generally to- 
gether in theſe as well as in the ſtreets. | 

| Turkiſh houſes, eſpecially in Cairo, have very little beauty in them; 
they are generally built round a court, where they make the beſt appear- 
ance, nothing but uſe being confider'd as to the outſide of their houſes, 
what they have of ornament being in their ſaloons within; ſo that their 
houſes, built below of ſtone, and above a fort of cage work, ſometimes 
fill'd up with unburnt brick, and few or no windows, towards the ſtreet, 
are a very diſagreeable fight to one who has ſeen only European cities, that 


have ſomething of outward regularity, as well as copveniency and beauty 
within, | 


There are ſeveral magnificent moſques in and about Cairo; but that Mocques 


which exceeds them all, both as to the ſolidity of its building, and a cer- 
tain grandeur and magnificence that ſtrikes in a very ſurprizing manner, 
is the moſque of Sultan Haſſan, built at the foot of the caſtle hill; it is 
very high, of an oblong ſquare figure, crown'd with a corniſh all round 
that projects a great way, and is adorn'd with a particular fort of groteſque 
carvings after the Turkiſh manner; the entrance to it is very finely inlaid | 
with ſeveral ſorts of marbles, and carved in like manner at top; the 

aſcent was by ſeveral ſteps, which are broken down, and the door wall'd 
up, becauſe in times of public inſurrections, the rebels have often taken 
ſhelter there. The place is ſo ſtrong, that now there is always a garri- 
fon of janizaries within the diſtrict of it, in apartments adjoining to the 
moſque. To the north eaſt of the town is a very fine moſque call'd Kubbe- 
el-Azab, or the cupola of the Azabs, belonging to the body of the Azabs; it 
is a very fine room about ſixty feet ſquare, with a beautiful dome over it, 
raiſed on a baſe of ſixteen fades, in each of which is a window; the room is 
wainſcotted round eight feet high in pannels, with all the moſt valuable 
marbles, among which are ſeveral fine ſlabs of red and green porphyry ; the 
borders round the pannels are carved and gilt, a ſort of freeze ranges round, 
in which are ſentences cut in large gilt characters, call'd the Couphe cha- 
racer, in which they here antiently git the Arabic language. The walls 
above this are adorn'd with Arabic inſcriptions in letters of gold, and the 
whole cupola is painted and gilt in the fineſt manner, and all over the 
moſque are hung a great number of glaſs lamps and oſtridges eggs; adjoin- 
ing to it are ſeveral apartments built for the prieſts, and alſo ſome grand ones 
for the great people, who ſometimes come and reſide here. It is ſaid this 
magnificent room was built by a grand vizier, who defired the Sultan to 
give him leave to prepare a place fit to offer him a ſhirbet in, on his re- 
turn from Mecca, © ks 7 015 
A part 


Tailourt. 


Caſtle. 
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A part of the town'to the ſouth is called Tailoun, faid to have been built 


before this city was founded, by Tholoun who was maſter of Egyp 

a manner as to be almoſt independant of the Califs; and 'tis | 
Cairo, and built a palace and moſque here. This at firſt Was probably 
called Cateia, becauſe that perſon is ſaid to have built a palace of that 


tj in ſuch 
faid left old 


name. What remains of the antient palace goes by thę name gf Kalat- 


el-Kebſh, and they ſay Sultan Selim lodged here. There dre remains of 
the caſtle walls and high ground within them, which may have been raiſed 


* 


by throwing out the dung of the city, and afterwards building on the 
high ground, tho to the weſt 1 ſaw there was a natural rock. In this 


wall is a fort of ſquare turret they call the ſeat of Pharaoh; 


near it, un- 


der an arch, is an antient Sarcophagus of black marble, witch receives 


the water of a conduit; it is call'd the fountain of treaſure, 


and by ſome 


writers the fountain of lovers, concerning which the people tell ſome 
ſtories. It is richly adorn'd both inſide and out with hieroglyphics, in 


the form of the draught I have given of it in the thirteenth 


plate. One 


man ſeems to have a crocodile's head, and on a ſort of altar mark d out in 


ſquares, ſeem'd to be cut two 3 heads; for the reſt, I 


could not be 


permitted to make any further obſerrations, or to take the hieroglyphics 
exactly that are cut in thoſe columns. At each end is a man, and fix co- 


lumns of hieroglyphics on each fide. There are, beſides the turret call'd 


Pharaoh's ſeat, others in a ſemicircular form, ſo that probably this was the 


encloſure of the old palace. In this quarter is a large moſque, ſaid to 
reſemble that of Mecca, and an antient building, which ſeems to have 


been the quarter of the body of ſoldiers called CY to > whom 1 it ſtill 


belongs, and goes by their name. 
To the eaſt of Tailoun is the caſtle of Cairo, Feums on 


a cocky hill, 


which ſeems to be ſeparated by art from the hill or mountain Jebel Duiſe, 
which is the name of the eaſt end of Jebel Mocattham. It is faid this 
caſtle was built by Saladin. There are two entrances to it on the north 
ſide; one to the weſt is called the gate of the Azabs, the other to the eaſt, 


the gate of the janizaries. The deſcent by the former is 


narrow, cut 


through the rock, and paſſing by two round towers near the gate, and 


then by a fine large round tower; the way is by a high wall, 


a great height, is a relief of a very large fpread eagle, and fo 


on which at 
the entrance 


is oppoſite to the building that is called Joſeph's hall. The aſcent by the 


gate of the janizaries is more ſpacious and grand; on each ſide of the 


inner gate is a tower of many ſides, and further on at another entrance, 
is a large round tower on each ſide, oppoſite to the great moſque. The 


caſtle is wall'd all round, but is ſo commanded by the hill to 


the eaſt, that 


it can be a place of no ſtrength, ſince the invention of canon. At 
the weſt of the caſtle, are remains of very grand apartments; ſome of 


them cover'd with deities, and adorn'd with moſaic pictures 


of trees and 


houſes, that doubtleſs belong d to the antient Sultans, ant it is ſaid, . 


ſince been inhabited by the Paſhas. This part of the caſtle i 


is now only 


uſed for weaving, embroidering, and preparing the hangings and corer- 
ings they ſend every year to Mecca, I ſaw them about this work; and, 

tho they look on it as a profanation for a Chriſtian ſo much as to touch 
thoſe rich damaſks that are to cover wat they call the houſe 
notwithſtanding I ventured to approach them. 
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_ ' ON EGYPT. 


© Over this is a higher ground to the eaſt, near the grand ſaloon, com Jo 
monly” call'd Joſeph's hall, from which there is a moſt delightful pro- 
+ ſpect of Cairo, the pyramids, and all the country round. It was probably 


a terrace to that magnificent room, which is now all open, except to the 


are turn d over, there ſeem to have been three doors, the mid e one be- 
ing adorn d at the top with that groteſque ſort of work, which is common 
in the Eaſtern buildings; and over the pillars and arches, is a ſort of 


wooden freeze, filld with Arabie inſcriptions. The two couplets of pil- 


lars in the middle ſeem to have been deſign' d to ſupport a dome; and 


probably they intended to have two others for that purpoſe,” mark'd inthe 
plan, for it is to be queſtiond if this room was ever finiſh'd, and pro- 


bably the firſt row of pillars in the front was deſign'd for a portico, 


The pillars doubtleſs were brought from ſome antient buildings, moſt pro- 
bably from Alexandria; pillars of one ſtone not ſeeming to have been in 


uſe in Egypt before the Greeks came among them, who ſhew'd all their 


art and magnificence in that city. To the welt part of the caſtle alſo is 
| the jail, which the common people will have to be the priſon in which 


Joſeph was confined, 


which are the Paſha's apartments, and the great divan, over the kara- 


meidan, or black place to the ſouth, The plain under the caſtle to the 
north weſt is call'd Remle, or the ſandy place. In this divan I ſaw the 
ſhields of leather, above half an inch thick, -with the ſpears remaining in 
them, with which Sultan Amurath pierced them. Here alſo I ſaw the 
divan of Beys aſſembled, under the Kaia, or prime miniſter of the Paſha, 


as they conſtantly meet three times a week, the Paſha, whenever he 


| pleaſes, fitting in a room behind that has a communication by ſome lattiſe- 
windows. A ſtranger may go in with the conſul's dragoman or interpreter, 


and being conducted afterwards to the Paſha's coffee room, is civilly en- 


. This hall ought not to be repreſented as cover'd, 
— 4 — 


. 
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ſeph's hall. 


ſouth ſide, and is adorn'd with very large and beautiful pillars of red 
granite; the walls built on them on the outſide have ſuch windows as are 
repreſented in the draught of the fourteenth plate, as well as I could 
take it under the reſtraint that ſtrangers are in here, Walls alſo are built 
with ſuch windows! on many of the pillars within, eſpecially! on the ſe- 
"cond and third from the entrance, with arches turn'd from one pillar to 

another. Some of the capitals of the pillars are good Corinthian, others 
very plain, and ſome only mark'd out in lines like leaves; many of them 

are only plain ſtones ſhaped a little like a capital, on ſome of which 
there are lines like a figure of eight, and moſt of them have ſome little 
relief. They have only a rough baſe, ſomething like the antient Egyp- 
tian manner, and all the pillars have an Arabic inſeription of one line cut 
on them. On the fide that is built up, where the wall ſets in, agd arches 


About the middle of the caſtle is a large court, on the ſouth fide of Pian. 


tertain d by his people with ſweetmeats and coffee. The mint alſo is near, Mice. 
where they coin their gold, and ſome {mall pieces call'd Medines, which 
are of the value of three farthings, and are of iron waſh'd over with ſil- 
ver, the baſe money of Conſtantinople not paſſing in Egypt. I faw a 
piece of a ſmall obeliſ of black marble, with hieroglyphics on it made 


OBSERVATIONS | 
uſe. of as the fill of a NO i ; it is about eight feet long, and Aera 


inches ſquare. 


:: 


wonderful thing; it is call'd- Joſeph's well, not from the Patriarch Jo bie 
but, as ſome authors obſerve, from a grand vizier of that name, w 

the care of this work under Sultan Mahomet, ſon of Calaun, who did 
not live ſeven hundred years ago; the ſection and plans of it ate in the 
fifteenth. plate . It has been look d on as a very extraordinary thing to 
cut ſuch a well down through the rock; but the. ſtone is ſoft, — it 
would have been much more difficult to have dug it down; had the ſoil 
been of earth or ſand, and to have built a wall round Wich. ver, 
the ſtone they dug up, as it would ſerve for building, might be of great 
uſe in making improvements in the caſtle. The paſſage down is round 
the well, the rock being left about two feet thick between the paſſage 
and the well; the * for the firſt five flights is on the ſouth fade of 
the well, and ſo far the well and the paſſages are built; afterwards, it is 
round the well as deſcribed ; the paſſage being about ſix feet and a half 
{quare ; holes are cut archwiſe in-the partition, about three feet and a 
half wide, and ſomething higher, in order to give ſome light} to the 
paſſage down. The well is of an oblong ſquare form, and the deſcent 
to the bottom of the firſt well goes three times round in twelve flights, 
being one hundred and fifty feet deep; the deſcent is very eaſy, each ſtep 
being about ſux inches high, and five feet broad, but the place is ſo dirty, 
that in moſt parts the are hard! peretivable. On the long fide I 
thought I could * fteen ſteps, and on the other fide twelve. On 
the left hand of the e, at the bottom of this well, is an entrance 
K, now ſtopped up, the people fay it leads to the pyramids ; 3 ang ano- 
ther mention'd to the right, they ſay went to the Red fea. From the 
bottom of this well, by the hole, M, is an entrance to another well not 
ſo big; the deſcent is very difficult, by 3 of the wet and dirt, and 
alſo „ as the ſtairs are narrow, and no partition between them 
and the well; it is one hundred and twenty feet deep. The bottom of 
this well being probably on a level with the bed of the Nile, or rather 
lower, the water never fails, but paſſing through the ſalt ſoil, it is a little 
brackiſh, and ſerves only for common uſes ; and is not good to drink. 
From this place it is raiſed to the bottom of the upper well, by a wheel 
turn'd there by oxen, which raiſes ſeventy-two vaſes that hold near three 
quarts each; they are tied to ropes that hang on the wheel, and there be- 
ing convey d into another baſin, it is by the ſame means raiſed to the top 
by another ſet of oxen, and cighty-five vaſes, There is one thing very 


d A, is the plan of the top of the well, and of wiſe, as in ſection H. it is from. thence gradual 


the ſtairs round it, over which is a view of it 


from Le Bruyn. A O A. are the ſtairs about the 


ſolid 


part B. At C. begins the firſt flight on the 
ſide of the well. 


There are alſo ſtairs at D. 


CCC. after this flight, are the landing places 
of the ſeveral flights round the well; the upper 


part of the well om built as repreſc reſerced f in the 
ſeftions, to make the flights D C. and CC. 
longer. Within F. at O A. and the part oppo- 

ſite E. the rock is cut in fix feet further — it 


zs above; for the rock being mark'd out arch- 


is drawn up to the top. 


cut in fix feet further than above. At O. in ail 
the draughts, are the oxen and wheels to raiſe 
the water. The ſection G. is of the upper well 
down the middle. H. is a ſection within the 
, between the ſtairs and the well. 7 

The next plan is of the bottom of the firſt 
well. I. the place where the water js drawn up. 
L. the baſin it runs into, and from which t 
M. the deſcent down 
into the lower well. The meaſures of the depth 
of the well I had On others. | 
particular | 
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: ON EGYPT. 35 
particular in this well; that between twenty and thirty feet from the top, 
on two. oppoſite ſides, it is cut in, as I conjectured, fix or. ſeven feet 
archwiſe, and ſo continues all the way down to the bottom, which was 
probably done to make the flights of ſtairs longer, and conſequently 
a more eaſy, deſcent. Some have remark'd. that ſeveral ſuch wells have 
been found at old Cairo, only with this difference, that they are ſingle, ; 
but very deep, and an, oblong ſquare of about ten feet by twelve, and 
that ſome are even in uſe to this day. Near this well is the laſt wheel 
that raiſes up the water, which is convey'd by the aqueduct for better 
uſes. This caſtle, which is about a mile in circumference, is like a lit- 
tle town, but the moſt part of it is in a very ruinous condition. 
To the ſouth of the caltle, extending away to the ſouth eaſt, is a ſort Carat 
of antient ſuburbs, call d Caraffa. At the entrance to this place are ſome 
magnificent tombs cover d with domes, faid to be the monuments of 
ſome Kings of Egypt; the people ſay they are the Califs, the relations of 
Mahomet, who conquer'd this country; and ſo great a veneration they 
have for them, that they oblige Chriſtians and Jews to deſcend from their 
aſſes, out of reſpect, when they paſs this way. Caraffa ſeems to have 
been the antient univerſity for the united ſtudies of their law and divinity ; 
it is now in a manner a plain of wins to. the ſouth of mount Duile ; 
being the remains of many colleges and convents of Derviſhes, where it 
is ſaid there were ſo great a number, that a ſtranger could paſs a year 
at free coſt, only ſpending one day in each of them. On the right, I 
ſaw on a height the great moſque of E-Imam Schatei, one of the four 
great doors of the law, who is had in great veneration amongſt them, 
and whoſe ſepulchre is there; it is call'd La-Salehiah, from a title they 
gave Saladin who built it, together with an hoſpital and college; and he 
obliged all the doctors of Egypt to follow the doctrine of this relation of 
Mahomet, who was a native of Gaza. I ſaw to the eaſt of the ſouth 
point of the hill Jehuſy, where I ſuppoſe Babylon was, great remains of 
arches of a very conſiderable aqueduct, by which the water was probably 
convey d to this and other moſques; and at another time, when I was to 
the ſouth of that hill, by the river, I ſaw a building like that at the head 
of the aqueduct, that is built to the caſtle, which I ſuppoſe is the reſer- 
voir to which the water was raiſed from the canal that goes to Al- Baſetin; 
but there was no venturing to go further to take a nearer view of it, this 
being reckon'd the moſt dangerous part about Cairo, Three or four miles 
from the town is Baſetin, fo call'd from the gardens that are there. A- parctin, 
bout two miles on this fide of it, is the Jews burial place, to which je, bur 
place every body is eſcorted by a guard of Arabs, who are paid money Place 
for their protection, and do not fail to uſe you ill. I had the curiofity to 
go out and ſee the manner in which the Jews bury their dead in theſe 
: They dig a grave about fix feet deep; on the weſt fide of the 
Ft of the grave, they dig in a hole big enough to receive the body, 
then they Pu 4 it, laying broad ſtones againſt the hole, and fill up the 
grave; it being contrary to their law, as I was inform'd, to lay earth 
on the body. South of the burial place are three ſmall arched houſes, 
| where they waſh and prepare the bodies for burial, that die out of their 
houſes; for when that happens, they never carry the corpſe into the 
houſe. | — 


F | I went 


_.  OBSERVATEFOMWS 
I went up to the top of Jebel Duiſe, which is to the north, from which, 


as I obſerved, it is poſſible the caſtle hill might be ſeparated by art. At 


the eaſt end there are ſeveral grottos all up the ſide of the hill in many 
ſtories, ſeveral of which are inacceſſible, but there is a way to ſome by a 
narrow terrace; they are moſtly rooms eight or ten feet ſquare, and high. 
On the top of the hill, towards the weſt brow of it, are two rooms cut 
near the ſurface of the rock, with holes on the top to let in light; over 
it is a raiſed place where the great men often go and enjoy one of the 
fineſt proſpects in Egypt, commanding a view of Cairo, and of all the 

country, eſpecially into Delta, as far as the eye can carry. To the eaſt, 
over the ſouth clift, is the moſque in which the Sheik Duiſe is buried, 
who has given name both to the hill and moſque. The moſque within is 
painted all over with flowers, on a red ground; near it are buried ſeve- 
ral of his children, and the ſons of ſome Paſhas. We had free admit- 
tance every where, and the Sheik ſpread a carpet before the moſque, and 
ſerved a collation, Beyond this moſque, on a hill, is a ſolid building of 
ſtone, about three feet wide, built with ten ſteps, being at top about three 


feet ſquare, on which the Sheik mounts to pray on any extraordinary oc- 


caſions, when all the people go out; as at the beginning of a war, and 
here in Egypt, when the Nile does not riſe as they expect it ſhould; and 

ſuch a praying place they have without all the towns throughout Turkey. 
On another height of the hill, to the eaſt, over the ſouth brow, is a 
ruin'd building like a moſque. I expected to have ſeen ſomething of an 


| obſervatory here, mention'd by the Arabian hiſtorians, on this hill; that 


particular part being a very advantageous ſituation. This hill being 


reckon'd a very dangerous place, the janizary diſſuaded me from going, 


Keick Bey. 


Adalia. * 


but I went without him, notwithſtanding that ſome people call'd after 
me that were on the hill, to prevent my going, being very defirous to 
take a view of this building. We deſcended the hill to the north, by a 
very eaſy way, practicable by camels; the aſcent to the ſouth being a 
winding foot way up the fide of the hill, which is there almoſt perpen- 
dicular. On the north fide there is a quarry of freeſtone, which is very 
much uſed for the buildings of Cairo. by 
Under this hill, to the north, are the burial places call'd Keick Bey, I 
ſuppoſe from ſome Bey of that name having a remarkable ſepulchre here, 
where there are a great number of magnificent tombs cover'd with cupo- 
las, and ſeveral large moſques built over the burial places of great men, 
extending for above a mile to the north eaſt. In one part, many of the 
relations of Mahomet are buried, probably of the families of the antient 
Califs of Egypt; which places are eſteem'd ſo facred, that it is not per- 
mitted for Chriſtians to go among thoſe ſepulchres. Beyond theſe ſe- 
pulchres, and the cube of the Azabs, is the country call'd Adalia, where 
there is only one houſe, in which the tribute is depoſited, that is to be 
ſent to Cairo, after the Bey that is to attend it has made his public pro- 
ceſſion thro the city, till ſuch time as all things are ready for their de- 
parture, which is often three or four months. A Bey with a guard is 
alſo appointed monthly to guard this part of the country, as another has 
in charge old Cairo, and the parts about it. — | Do 
In Cairo there are ſeveral bagnios, ſome of which are very handſome 
within, being places of great reſort in Turkey, both on a religious ac- 
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count, in order to purifie themſelves, and alſo as places of refreſhment 
. and diverſion, eſpecially for the women, who once or twice a week ſpend 
| moſt part of the day in the bagnios, and are glad of ſuch a pretence to 
get out of their confinement. There are ſome bagnios on purpoſe for the 
women, but the more general method is to ſet apart certain times for 
them; but the ladies are deprived of this public opportunity of bathing 
among the very great people, who have bagnios prepared for them in their 
own houſes. | 
They have alſo ſeveral canes in Cairo, which they call here Okelas; they Canes 
are very indifferent buildings round a court, are commonly appropriated 
to' merchants of a particular country, with their merchandiſe ; as there 
is one for thoſe of Nubia, and the black ſlaves and other goods they bring 
along with them ; another for white ſlaves from Georgia; they have alſo 
ſeveral canes at Bulac, in all which ſtrangers are accommodated with a 
room at a very {mall price, but with nothing elſe; ſo that excepting the 
room, there are no greater accommodations in theſe houſes than there are 
in the deſerts, unleſs from the conveniency of a market near, 
I went to ſee ſome of the beſt houſes in Cairo. The great men have a Houtes in 
| faloon for common uſe, and another for ſtate; and as they have four *“. 
wives, each of them has a ſaloon, with the apartments about it, that have 
no communication with the other parts of the houſe, except the common 
entrance for the ſervants, which is kept lock d; and the private entrance. 
of which the maſter keeps the key. They have ſuch a machine made to 
turn round, as they uſe in nunneries, which receives any thing they want 
to give in or out, without ſeeing one another. At the houſe of Oſman 
Bey, there is a fine ſaloon with a lobby before it ; the grand room is an 
oblong ſquare; in the middle is an octagon marble pillar; the room is wain=- 
ſcotted on two fides about eight feet high, in pannels of grey marble, 
with a border round every pannel of moſaic work ; the end at which one 
enters, and the fide where the windows are, not being finiſh'd in this 
manner; the ſopha extends all round the room, and the whole is fur- 
niſh'd with the richeſt velvet cuſhions, and the floor cover d with fine 
carpets. I ſaw-another magnificent houſe, of a much older date than 
this; it is ſaid to have been built by Sultan Naſir Iben Calahoun, or Ca- 
laun, who was the ſeventh King of Egypt of the Mamalukes, call'd Baha- l 
rites, and lived about the year one thouſand two hundred and ſeventy- 
nine. The houſe is built round a ſmall court, in which there are ſeveral 
large apartments. The entrance to the grand apartment is by a fine old 
door, ſomething in the Gethic taſte ; there is one thing very particular, a 
ſort of double pillars on each fide of the door, cut out of one ſtone, work d 
ſo as to appear as if two pillars were bent and link d together, like a 
chain, which will be better underſtood by the draught in the thirteenth 
plate, mark d B. The magnificent ſaloon is in the figure of a Greek 
croſs, with a cupola in the middle; it is wainſcotted for ten feet high, in 
a very coſtly manner ; round at top, about two feet deep, are Arabic in- 
ſcriptions; then for about two feet more, are works of mother of pearl, 
and fine marbles, in the figure of ſmall arches. Below this it is all done 
in pannels, which have a border round of moſaic work in mother of pearl, 
and blue ſmalt, or a ſort of glaſs that is not tranſparent ; in ſome the mid- 
dle part is of the fineſt marbles, in others all of moſaic work. I went to 
Vol. I, | L ſee 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ſee the manner of hatching chickens in ovens, and the method they take 
to make ſal armoniac, which 1 ſhall particularly deſcribe in another place. 
Thoſe ſeem much to exceed as to the number of people in Cairo, who 
compute that there are two millions, tho it is poſitively affirm' d that ſe- 
ven thouſand have died in one day of the plague ; in which they ſay they 
can make an exa& computation, from the number of biers that are let to 
carry out the dead. There is a great mixture of people in Cairo, the 
city being compoſed of original Egyptians, among whom are the Copti 
Chriſtians ; of Arabians; of the people of Barbary, and the weſtern parts 
of Africa; of the Berberines of the parts of Nubia, a great number of 
their men coming here to offer themſelves as ſervants. They are a Molotto 
race ; have a ſort of government among themſelves, thoſe of ſuch a part of 
the country chuſing a Sheik or head, who takes care of all new comers to 
recommend them to places, to ſupply them with money when they are 


out of ſervice, or ſick, for which they have a common purſe; and when 


they are able, they faithfully return what was diſburſed on them. There 
are likewiſe ſome of the Turcoman race, ſuch as are ſent from Conſtan- 
tinople to fill ſome places, and ſuch as the Paſhas bring with them, and 


chance to ſettle here; but it is probable that the greater part of the people 


of Cairo are of the Mamaluke race, deſcended from thoſe ſlaves moſtly 
of Georgia and parts about it, who have fince the Mamaluke eſtabliſh- 
ment, come into the government, and into moſt of their offices, and con- 


tinue to do ſo by a conſtant freſh ſupply to this day; of which I ſhall 


have occaſion to ſay more under the government of Egypt. There are 


likewiſe in Cairo ſome Greeks, a few Armenians, and many Jews, Of 
the Europeans, there are ſettled here only the French, Engliſh, and ſome 
Italians from Venice and Leghorn. The Franciſcans dependant on the 
convent at Jeruſalem, have a large new-built monaſtery, which was pull'd 
down once or twice by the mob, whilſt they were building it, before they 
could fatisfie the great people, who wanted preſents; and it coſt them 
great ſums of money, not only for the building, but to make all the great 
men their friends. The ſuperior here is call'd the vice-prefe& of Egypt, 
the guardian of Jeruſalem having the title of prefect. There is another 
convent of Franciſcans, who are ſent miſſionaries from Rome with a ſu- 


$ pcrior, who is call'd alſo the prefect of Egypt, and commands three con- 


vents they have in upper Egypt. Theſe live on a ſmall allowance they 
have from Rome, and on the charity of their diſciples ; they are under 
the protection of the Engliſh, who are ready in theſe countries, to pro- 
tect all Chriſtians : The other Franciſcans, a convent of Capuchines, and 
another of Jeſuits, are under the protection of the French. When any of 


the Engliſh happen to die in any parts of the Levant, they are buried 


with the Greeks, and according to the ceremonies of. their church, where 
there is no Engliſh chaplain. The European merchants ſettled here, con- 
ſidering how much they are confined, live agreeably enough among them- 
ſelves; are generally ſociable with thoſe of their own nation; and in a plen- 
tiful country, they do not want whatever may make life paſs agreeably. 


The morning being ſpent in buſineſs, the remainder of the day is often 


paſſed in riding out to the fields and gardens to the north - of Cairo, 
where for a mile out of town, there is little danger ; ſometimes the whole 


day is ſpent in diverſions that way; and they have a relaxation from bu- 
1 ſineſs 


_ ON EGYPT. 1 
ſineſs both on the Chriſtian and Jewiſh ſabbath, as the Jews tranſact a 
great part of their affairs. When the Nile is high, and little buſineſs is 
done, they ſpend their time in the houſes they have at old Cairo and 
Gize; fo that ſtrangers paſs their time as agreeably as the circumſtances 
of the place will admit, the gentlemen here ſhewing them all manner of 
civility, eſpecially ſuch as come out of curioſity, who never fail to meet 
with a kind reception in their houſes, which they eaſily oblige them to 

make their home, as it is very difficult to be otherwiſe accommodated 
here. | | | 

The great trade of this place is an import of broad clothes, tin, and Trude to 

lead, an export of coffee, ſenna, ſaffranounes for dying, flax, and ſeve- =>. 
ral druggs which come moſtly from Perſia z they alſo import raw ſilk from 
Aſia, and manufacture it chiefly into fattins, and ſome filks in imitation of 
thoſe of India; and at ſome places near, they have manufactures of coarſe 
linnen. They alſo make ſugar of the growth of the country, which is 

neither cheap nor fine, except a ſmall quantity, very fine, for the uſe of 

the Grand Signior ; but as it is very dear, fo it is not commonly to be met 
with for ſale. They have ſome manufactures in great perfection, as mak- 
ing Turkiſh ſtirrops, and all furniture for horſes; and 1 obſerved the bars 
both of iron and braſs they make chequerwiſe to put before their win- 10 
dows, were of ' very good workmanſhip, tho' 1 imagined they were moſtly " 
of the time of the Mamalukes. They make lattiſes for windows of turn'd is 
work, in wood, in a very curious and beautiful manner. About Menou- 
fieh alſo in Delta, they make that fine matting of dyed ruſhes, which is 
ſent not only all over the Turkiſh empire, but alſo to moſt parts of Eu- 
rope. They work alſo very well at the ſilver trade, as in moſt parts of 
Turkey, for ornaments for their women and horſes, which is generally 
carried on every where by the Chriſtians. The conveniency of water 
carriage makes Cairo a place of great trade, for there are few arts in any 
_ tolerable perfection higher up, or indeed in any other part of Egypt, ſo 
that all the country, up the Nile at leaſt, is ſupplied with moſt things from 
the great city; and as there is little credit among the Turks, and it is very 
rare they truſt one another to negotiate any buſineſs by bills, or riſque 
their money in the hands of any one; this always occaſions a great con- 
flux of people to Grand Cairo; ſo that probably near a quarter of the 
ſouls in the city not being fix d inhabitants, and as they are not afraid of 
the plague, but come to the city notwithſtanding the infection, ſo it ma 
be ſuppoſed that a great number of the people that die of that diſtem- 
per, are thoſe who come every day to Cairo about their aftairs, 


'CHAP.: v. 


Of MEemrenis, and the Pyramids near Cairo. 


T is very extraordinary that the fituation of Memphis ſhould not be well ee 
known, which was ſo great and famous a city, and for ſo long a time 
the capital of Egypt; but as many of the beſt materials of it might be 
carried to Alexandria; and afterwards when ſuch large cities were built 
2 near 
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OBSERVATIONS 

neat it, as Cairo, and thoſe about it, it is no wonder that all the mate- 
rials ſhould be carried away to places ſo near and ſo well frequented ; 
and the city being in this manner levelled, and the Nile overflowing the 


old ruins, it may be eafily accounted for, how every thing has been bu- 
ried or cover'd over, as if no ſuch place had ever been. There are two 
diſtances mention'd by Strabo\*; in order to fix the ſituation of Memphis; 
he ſays it was about eleven miles from Delta, and five from the heights 
on which the. pyramids were built, which appear to be the pyramids of 
Gize. Diodorus ſays that it was fifteen miles from the pyramids, which 
ſeems to be a miſtake. Strabo ſpeaks alſo of Memphis as near Babylon, ſo 
that probably it was ſituated on the Nile, about the middle, between the 
pyramids of Gize and Sacara, ſo that I conjecture this city was about 
Mocanan and Metrahenny, which are in the road from Cairo to Faiume, 
on the weſt fide of the Nile, and rather nearer to the pyramids of Sacara, 
than to thoſe of Gize; for at Mocanan I ſaw ſome heaps of rubbiſh, but 
much greater about Metrahenny, and a great number of cut in 
the oppoſite hills on the eaſt fide of the river, which might be the ſepul- 
chres of the common people of Memphis, as thoſe on the weſtern hills 
were probably, for the moſt part, the burial places of their Deities, their 
Kings, their great people, and their. deſcendants. I obſerved alſo a 
large bank to the ſouth of Metrahenny, running towards Sacara, which 
may be the rampart mention'd by Diodorus Siculus, as a defence to the 
city, not only againſt the overflowing of the Nile, but . alſo againſt an 
enemy ; and therefore muſt be different from that mention'd by Herodo- 
tus, as twelve miles and a half ſouth of Memphis, by which the courſe 
of the river was turn'd, and conſequently at that diſtance, could not well 
be ſaid to be a defence to the city. Pliny is ſtill more plain, and ſays 
that the pyramids were between Memphis and Delta, not four miles from 
the river, and fix from Memphis *, which fixes this city about the place 
I mention. | | 

There is another circumſtance in the fituation of this city, that there 
were large lakes to the north and weſt of it, both as a defence, and 
probably alſo to ſupply ſome part of the city with water; and I faw 
ſeveral ſuch lakes to the north and weſt of Metrahenny. It is alſo very 
remarkable that Menes the firſt King of Egypt, according to Herodotus, 
turn'd the courſe of the Nile, which run under the weſtern hills, and 
made it paſs in the middle between them and the eaſtern hills, and built 
the city where the river firſt run; it is not improbable that Calig Al-Heram, 
that is the canal of the pyramids, and the weſtern canal, ſome miles be- 
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1 yond Metrahenny, over which there is a large bridge, and which at pre- 


ſent runs under the hills, may at leaſt in ſome parts, be the remains of 
the antient bed of the Nile; and from this account we have, the city of 
Memphis ſeems to have extended from the.old canal to the new one, and 
ſome parts of it to have reach'd as far as the hills; for the Serapium is 


mention d in a very ſandy place, and conſequently towards the hills where 


the Nile does not overflow, for 1 found the country ſandy in ſome parts 

for near a mile from the hills. The palace of the Kings alſo was on 

high ground, extending down to the lower parts of the city, where there 
were lakes and groves adjoining to it; and I ſaw near Sacara a ſort of 
wood of the Acacia tree, this and Dendera being the only places in Egypt 
where I ſaw wood grow as without art, and it 1s poſſible this wood ma 
be ſome remains of the antient groves about Memphis. The city being, 
according to ſome authors, above eighteen miles round“, it might very 


well take up the whole ſpace between the river and the hills, which I take 


nof to be aboye four or five miles ; but what fixes the fituation of Memphis 
to this part, is Pliny's account, who ſays that the pyramids were between 
Memphis and the Delta. 0 3 


- 


This city was famous for the worſhip of Oſiris, under the ſhape of a 


_ living bull they call'd Apis, probably becauſe that animal is ſo uſeful in 
_ agriculture invented by that King. They had alſo a famous temple of 
Vulcan, and another that was dedicated to Venus: | 


The moſt remarkable pyramids which are taken notice of by tlie an- Pyramids: 


tients, muſt, according to this account, have been to the north weſt of 
Memphis; they are call'd now the pyramids of Gize, and according to 
tis deſcription of the antients, are towards the brow of the hills; for the 
low hills extending to the ſouth eaſt, on theweſt fide of the Delta, and 
near to this place, they here ſet out for about two miles to the eaſt, and 
then running ſouth, the pyramids are built towards the north caft angle, 
the hills being computed to be about one hundred feet high above the plain, 
and are of ſuch freeſtone as the pyramids are built with, On examining 
the pyramids, and taking a view from the top of the great pyramid, I 
made the plan of them and the ſepulchres about them in the ſixteenth 
plate; and it was a conſiderable time after I left Egypt, that I imagined 
ſome regularity might have been deſign d, if not on building the firſt great 
pyramid, yet at ſome time after, it may be when they began to build the 
ſecond ; and where I have ſupplied the plan to make it regular, I either 
ſuppoſe it to be deſtroy'd, or which is more likely, that it might be laid 
down as a plan by ſome King, to be executed by his ſucceſſors ; but as all 
this is pure conjecture, ſo every one may judge as he thinks proper. The 
tombs about the great pyramid are diſtinguiſh'd from the ſmall pyramids 
by their not being ſhaded. Moſt of thoſe pyramids are very much ruin'd, 
and ſome of them I concluded to be fo only from their being ſquare, 
higher than the tombs, and having ruins about them. Theſe tombs are 
oblong ſquare ſolid buildings raiſed two or three feet above the ground ; 
and I faw in ſome of them holes fall'd up with ſand, by which without 
doubt they deſcended to the apartments where they depoſited the dead, 
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Cauſeway. 


which might be a diſtinction not 


OBSERVATIONS. 
Theſe might be.the ſepulchres of the near dependants, or poſſibly of ſome 
of the relations of the Kings, who were buried in the great pyramids ; 
and it may be the relations might be buried under theſe ſmall pyramids, 
permitted to any others. Thoſe mark'd 
T. are only holes, being probably tombs they had deftroy'd, and dug down 

to ſee if they could find any treafures, e | 
As the pyramids are ſuppoſed to have been caſed with a hard ſtone or 
marble brought from the mountains of Arabia, of which there are quar- 
ries near the Red ſea, ſo it muſt have been a work of great labour to bring 
the materials to this place. Herodotus * obſerves that they made a cauſe- 
way of ſtone five furlongs in length, fifty feet broad, and in ſome parts 
forty feet high ; tho' this latter ſeems to be a miſtake, unleſs any 


bridge of that heighth in the way may juſtify our author's expreſſion, 


who adds that it was made of poliſh'd ſtones that were adorn'd with the 
figures of beaſts, which might be only in ſome particular parts. This he 
thinks was a work not much inferior to that of building the pyramids. 
The ſtones might be convey'd by the canal that runs about two miles 
north of the pyramids, and from thence part of the way by this extraor- 
dinary cauſeway ; for at this time there is a cauſeway from that part; ex- 
tending about a thouſand yards in length, and twenty feet wide, built of 
hewn ſtone; the length of it agreeing ſo well with the account of Hero- 
dotus, is a ſtrong confirmation that this cauſeway has been kept up ever 
fince, tho' ſome of the materials of it may have been changed, all being 


| now built with freeſtone. It is ſtrengthened on each fide with ſemicircu- 


lar buttreſſes, about fourteen feet diameter, and thirty feet apart; there 
are fixty-one of theſe buttreſſes, beginning from the north: Sixty feet 
further it turns to the weſt for a little way, then there is a bridge of about 
twelve arches, twenty feet wide, built on peers that are ten feet wide. 
Above one hundred, yards further, there is ſuch another bridge, beyond 
which the cauſeway continues about one hundred yards to the ſouth, end- 


ing about a mile from the pyramids, where the ground is higher. The 


country over which the cauſeway is built being low, and the water lying 
on it a great while, ſeems to be the reaſon for building this cauſeway at 
firſt, and continuing to keep it in repair. Oppoſite to it, if I am not 
miſtaken, there is an eaſy aſcent up for the carriage of the ſtone, as mark'd 
in the plan at B. The hill to the eaſt of this, on the north fide, is very 
ſteep, and it is with the greateſt difficulty one aſcends by the way C. that 
leads up oppoſite to the great pyramid A. which is at the north eaſt angle 
of the hill B. Herodotus fays it was built by Cheops, King of Egypt; 
Diodorus calls him Chemmis or Chembes. The former * ſays it was eight 
hundred Greek feet ſquare, the latter * ſeven hundred, Strabo * leſs than 
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ſix 


ſix hundred, and Greaves meaſuring it very exactly, found it to be ſix 


hundred ninety - three Engliſh feet; ſo that the area takes up a little more 


than eleven acres. The perpendicular height he found to be four hundred 
ninety- nine feet, the inclined plain being equal to its baſis, the angles and 
baſe making an equilateral triangle. Greaves found the meaſure at top 
thirteen feet, Diodorus fays it was nine feet, thoſe who have made it more 
are not to be credited, and it is poſſible that one tier of ſtone may have 


been taken away. There are on the top nine ſtones, two being wanting 


at the angles, and the two y 6.18 ſteps are not perfect; nor could I fee 
any fign in the middle of a ſtatue having been fix d there. The upper 


tiers of ſtones not being entire, I meaſured two ſteps below the top, and 


it was twenty-ſix feet on the north fide, and thirty on the weſt ; fo that 


either the pyramid is not ſquare, or it inclines with a greater angle to 
the weſt and eaſt, than to the north and ſouth, The number of ſteps 


have been related very differently ; from two hundred and ſeven, Greaves's 
number, to two hundred and ſixty, the number of Albert Lewenſtein ; 
but as Mallet, who alſo was very exact, counted two hundred and eight, 
it is probable the number of the ſteps is two hundred and ſeven, or eight, 
tho I counted them two hundred and twelve. The ſteps are from two 
feet and a half to four feet high, not being ſo high towards the top as at 
the bottom, and broad in proportion to their height, being placed, as 
Greaves obſerves, ſo as that a line ſtretched from the bottom to the top, 
would touch the angle of every ſtep. The method of aſcending is by the 
angle to the north caſt, in order to keep in a ſtrait line; and when the 
ſteps are high, or ſometimes one ſtep entirely broke away, they are obliged 


to look for a convenient place to aſcend, where the ſteps are intire, or a 


high ſtep is a little moulder d away, ſo as to make the aſcent more eaſy. 
It is thought that this, as well as the other pyramids, was caſed with a 


finer tone on the outſide, becauſe it is ſaid that not only the mortar has 


been ſeen in which the ſtones were fix d, but alſo ſome pieces of white 
marble ſticking to the mortar, which they ſuppoſe were left on their taking 
away the ſtone for ſome other uſe; and this ſeems to be intimated b 

Herodotus, who ſays that this pyramid was built at firſt with ſteps; that 
being done, they raiſed the ſtones (as it muſt be ſuppoſed to caſe it) by 


machines from one ſtep to another, not having any longer a greater breadth 


than a ſtep to fix their machines on, which muſt haye been a great work. 


In this manner he ſays they did the upper part firſt, and ſo continued it 
down, finiſhing the lower part laſt, * Pliny mentions a very extraordinary 
thing with regard to theſe pyramids, and that is, that ſome men were ſo 
very adroit that they could go up to the top of them; which if they were 
caſed with ſuch hard ſmooth ſtone as they appear to have been, this would 
incline any one to conclude that this ſtory ought to be look d on in the ſame 
light as many other extravagant things he mentions; for to aſcend by the ſteps 
could never have been very difficult, and was probably what the workmen 
did every day. Herodotus , ſpeaks of ſubterraneous apartments under the 


„Site ſunt in parte Africæ, monte ſaxeo ſterilique, centa xvi. hominum millia annis viginti eam 
inter Memphim oppidum et quod appellari dixi- conſtruxiſſe produntur. Tres vero factæ annis 


mus Delta, a Nilo minus quatuor millia paſſuum, ſexaginta oo, menſibus quatuor. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 


a Memphi ſex; vico appoſito quam vocant Buſiris, 1. Ixvi. c. 12. 
in quo ſunt aſſueti ſcandere illas. Sed pyramis See o. 
ampliſſima ex Arabicis lapidicinis conſtat; Tre- | 


_ : a 


pyramid, 
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From the Nile by a canal; from which one would conjecture that the 
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t See r. a 2 5 Parts of 
An account of the meaſures of the inſide of Peet. Inches. feet. 
the great pyramid from Greaves G. ſup- Twenty eight of theſe 5 
plied from Maillet M. Sicard S. and my holes on each fide S. 5 | 
own obſervations P. Majllet's and Sicard's This gallery high SO, 
" meaſures being French feet. Height of two tiers of ) 
= G | ſton, to the dane that f 5 3 aw. Þ, 
 Partsof ſets in Fg . 
2 Feet. Inches. feet. Each ſtone ſets out 0 3 — P. 
Steps to the entrance 16 oo — G.P. The ſeven tiers that ſet ot p 
Height ie 38 oo — G out, each 3 oat? wake oe: ; 
| Wide and high 3. 00 Fe. G. Landing place R. is of - OT. - 
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Long 110 0. — . Second room V. wide 4 6 — P. 
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Paſſage N. wide and high 3 3 — M. Next paſſage BB. | 
Long _ 110 0 — 6. Wide F 
Room O. long 1775 6ͤoðò- — M. ; Long A 
Broad 15 10 — M. Great room lang 34 ᷣ 6. 
Walls high to the ſlope 11 3 — 8. Wide e. 
Length of the ſlope - 10 0 —8. 1 205% — . 
Diameter of e Hove 3 o — G. Now ſtones cover the room. . 
Aſcent into the gallery The two next the walls We * 
5 NE 1 12 00 — M. ide x 2 00 — M. 
Middle broad } N 1000 e wide OO — M. 
at 1 } 3 Moy Six tiers of ſtone com 3 
Benches high at . 1 o | . the ſides, being all of 
Wie | +... 000 ory an equal breadth, i 
Whole breadth of gall P. 6 oo Ye G. The tomb long | 3. 1 om 1h 
Holes for the ſeat at Q. | Wide 5 3 11 ww» A% 
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OBSERVATIONS 


wells I ſhall mention led tp the ſepulchre, and that the tomb which is ſeen 


in the large room, was deſign d for ſome. other perſon of the royal family. 
It may be look ' d on as a very extraordinary thing, how the entrance 
into the pyramid ſhould he found out, Which it is ſaid was an enterprize 


of the Calif Mahomet, who lived in the year eight hundred twenty-ſeven 
of the Chriſtian Arag, but without doubt this prince was inform d of every 


thing related by antient authors, with regard to | theſe extraordinary build- 
ings, that they were the ſepulchres of the 


he Kings of Egypt, and that as 
Strabo * relates, there was in the middle of the pyramids a ſtone that 
might be taken out to open a way to the ge that led to the tombs ; 
not that it is probable that they immediately found the 


meaſured out the middle of the pyramid, they might begin and work 


lower; all below being cover'd with ſtones and rubbiſh : They might 
alſo get ſome light by ſounding along up the middle of the pyramid, in 
order to conjecture where the hollow paſſage might be, or by piercing it 


in ſeveral parts with proper tools. 


For the particulars of the inſide of the pyramid, I refer to Mallets 
account, which I have added at the latter end of this volume, and to the 
meaſures below taken from Greaves, as well as my own obſervations and 


tomb was. in an iſland made by water brought 
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ſection of it in the ſeventeenth plate. I 
have alſo added in the ſixteenth plate, a plan of the laſt great gallery E. 
and of the apartments it leads to, together with a ſection of that gallery 
F. mark d with the fame letters as the great ſection, in order to give a 
more clear idea of it. | f 

It is to be obſerved that the room X. has pilaſters round it ſix inches 
broad, and three feet apart, which could not be repreſented in this ſcale. 


Mallet alſo ſays that there are but four tier of ſtones on the ſides that ſet 


out on each fide of the gallery F. tho Greaves gives an account of ſeven, 
and fo I am almoſt certain I number'd them myſelf, 

The ſecond pyramid D. has a foſſee cut in the rock to the north and 
welt of it, which is about ninety feet wide, and thirty feet deep; there 
are ſmall apartments cut from it into the rock, ſome of which are double, 
a plan of them may be ſeen as repreſented in the fixteenth plate. Over 
the doors, about ten feet from the ground, are holes cut in the rock as 


to let in the ends of ſtones, which I ſuppoſe were for the cover of a 


portico, being laid on pillars that might be before theſe apartments. 
Ten feet higher, are holes cut in like manner in the rock; ſo that they 
might have defign'd to make other apartments over theſe, cut likewiſe out 
of the rock, and to have a gallery before them as below. It is ſaid this 
pyramid was built by Cephrenes, the brother of Cheops. Thevenot af- 
firms that it is fix hundred and thirty-one French feet ſquare, and Hero- 
dotus ſeems to ſay that it ſtood on as much ground as the other, but 
that it was forty feet lower; he fays alſo that it had not buildings under 
ground as the firſt, nor a channel to it from the Nile, but that an iſland 
was made within it by means of an aqueduct, in which lay the body of 
Cheops; ſo that it is probable a paſſage was hewn through the rock to an 
apartment cut likewiſe out of the ſolid rock, in which this iſland might 
be contrived, according to the account that Herodotus had. Strabo ſays 
that the height of both the pyramids was a little more than the length of 
the ſides, which ſeems to be a miſtake for a little leſs . He ſays they 
were both of the ſame height, and ſo they ſeem'd to me when I was at 
the top of the great one ; but he adds that one was a little leſs than 
the other, which might be, if we ſuppoſe one to have a more eaſy aſcent 
than the other. The account of Strabo ſeems to be the more probable, 
the ſecond pyramid appearing ſteeper than the other. It was completely 
finiſh'd on the outſide, tho' ruin'd in ſeveral places; and a hole has been 
made ſome way up, as to find an entrance on the north fide. Herodotus 
alſo obſerves, that the firſt tier of ſtone was of Æthiopic marble, that is 
' granite; this probably was the loweſt. tier, or the baſe of the pyramid. 
And Diodorus * ſays there were ſteps cut in the fide of this pyramid, 
which might be contrived in the middle, by not filling up the ſteps there, 
and by making two ſteps of one, as was the practice in the aſcents they 
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made in the antient theatres. According to my obſervations, the caſing 


of this pyramid did not project beyond the angle of the ſteps, as it did in 
thoſe beyond Sacara, but was executed as repreſented in the ſixteenth plate. 
I obſerved that on the north and eaſt ſides, the upper part of the pyra- 
mid was entire for forty or fifty feet down from the top, as I conjectured, 
and the ſtone ſeem'd to ſet further out for near a hundred feet from the 
top than it does below, which I could not account for. | 

Towards the ſouth eaſt corner of this pyramid, there are ſome grottos 
cut in the rock, and adorn'd with hieroglyphics ; and to the eaſt of it 
there are remains of walls, which probably may be what a certain \author 
calls a temple, before the ſecond pyramid there being more viſible re- 
mains before the third pyramid, which ſeem to be the ruins of a tem- 

le. | bk NP 
Directly in the front of the ſecond pyramid, about a quarter of a mile 
to the eaſt of it, is the famous ſphynx H. about half a quarter of a mile 
from the water when the Nile overflows, being on much lower ground 
than the pyramids. Here ſeems to have been the grand way up to theſe 
magnificent ſtructures; the other I mention d having been probably made 
for the conveniency of carrying the ſtone up to the great pyramid. 

The rock ſeems to have been dug away all round the ſphynx for a great 
way, and the ſtone was doubtleſs employ'd in building the pyramids, the 
ſphynx being cut out of the ſolid rock; for what has been taken by ſome 
to be joynings of the ſtone, is only veins in the rock. This extraordina 
monument is ſaid to have been the ſepulchre of Amaſis, tho” I think it 
is mention'd by none of the antient authors, except Pliny *. I found by 
the quadrant that it is about twenty-ſeven feet high, the neck and head 
only being above ground; the lower part of the neck, or the beginning of 
the breaſt is thirty-three feet wide, and it is twenty feet from the fore part 
of the neck to the back, and thence to the hole in the back it is ſeventy- 
five feet, the hole being five feet long, from which to the tail, if I 
miſtake not, it is thirty feet; which ſomething exceeds — account, 
who ſays that it is a hundred and thirteen feet long. The ſand is riſen 
up in quch a manner that the top of the back only is ſeen; ſome perſons 
have lately got to the top of the head, where they found a hole, which 


probably ſerved for the arts of the prieſts in uttering oracles; as that in 


the back might be to deſcend to the apartments beneath. 7 

A little to the weft north weſt of the ſphynx is a ſmall ruin'd pyra- 
mid F. as I concluded it to be; a way had been open'd into it, but every 
thing now is almoſt ruin d. I ſaw in it two handſome high door places 
oppolite to one another, the ſpace between them being only five feet ; 
over them are hieroglyphics, among which I ſaw the Ibis and ſtags. Op- 
polite to this pyramid, on the other fide of the valley to the ſouth, is 
ſuch another K. which ſeem'd to have been built with ſteps, and eaſt of 


* Ante has eſt ſphynx, vel magis miranda, 
quaſi ſylveſtre numen accolentium. Amaſin re- 
gem putant in ea conditum, et volunt invectam 
videri, Eſt autem ſaxo natural: elaborata et lubrica. 
Capitis monſtri ambitus per frontem centum duos 
pedes colligit, longitudo pedum cx111. eſt, al- 
ritudo a- ventre ad ſummum apicem in capite 
Lx11, Plin. Nat, Hiſt, l. xxxvi. c. 12. 


My account makes the ſphynx one hundred and 
thirty feet long, that is about ſeventeen feet more 
than Pliny. He ſays it was ſixty- three feet high, 
probably taking in a plinth that might be-cut out 
under it; fo that about thirty-ſix feet muſt be bu- 
ried in the ſand. | 


it 


ON EGYPT. 
it is another L. erected on a foundation of rock, fifteen feet high; it 
ſeem'd to have been built up higher only with a thick wall about a hun- 
dred and fifty feet ſquare, The firſt of theſe pyramids, from the deſcrip- 
tion of Herodotus ?, ſeems to be that which he imagined was built by the 
daughter of Cheops, who proſtituted herſelf in obedience to her father. 
The grand way up to the ſecond pyramid, as has been obſerved, ſeems 
to have been from the ſphynx, and turning there to the right and left, it 
might join two ways coming from: the weſt : What I took for the foun- 
dation of a wall, might be ſome remains of that to the north; the way 
towards the ſouth is a cauſeway made of great ſtones eleven paces wide, 
and leading up to the temple M. which is before the third pyramid N. 
The ſtones employ'd in building the temple are fix feet broad and deep, 
which is the thickneſs of the walls; and moſt of them are fixteen or 
ſeventeen feet long, and ſome twenty-two, as is repreſented. in the ſame 
plate, the whole building being a hundred and fixty feet deep, and a 
hundred and eighty in front. To the eaſt of it is the third pyramid N. 


faid to be built by Mycerinus. Herodotus * ſpeaks of it as three hundred 


feet ſquare; I meaſured it at the top fourteen feet on the north fide, and 


twelve on the eaſt, and counting ſeventy-eight ſteps, at one foot nine 


inches broad, it amounts to about this number of feet. Our author af- 
firms that it was built half way up with Ethiopian marble, that is caſed 
with it; Diodorus mentions fifteen tier, ſo that computing each tier on 


the outſide to be five feet deep, as I found them, that will amount to 


ſeventy-five feet, which anſwers within fix feet of the height, com- 


puted at one hundred fifty-ſix feet, ſuppoſing the ſteps to be two feet 


high. On this account Strabo ſays it was as expenſive a work as the 
others; all round it are remains of the granite it was adorn'd with, which 
has been pull'd down, and great part of it carried away: I ſaw however 
two ſtones remaining in their places, about five feet deep. To the ſouth 
of this are three ſmall pyramids O. the two weſtern ones are about eighty- 


ſeven feet ſquare ; they are built with three degrees ten feet broad, each 


of them conſiſting of three tier of ſtone four or five feet deep, that ſet 


out about a foot, as repreſented in an upright of one of them in the 


ſame plate at P. the eaſtern pyramid is a hundred feet ſquare, being what 
is commonly call'd the fourth . | 

Theſe ſeem to be the three pyramids mention'd by Diodorus immedi- 
ately after the third, as built for the wives of the three Kings, the ſucceſ- 


ſors of Mycerinus, I cannot but mention a conjecture that has alſo been 
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OBSERVATIONS 

made by others, which will make the labour that was beſtow'd on the 
pyramids much leſs than is imagined ; and that is, that they might take 
the advantage of building round a hill when they begun a pyramid; and 
if this is probable, the great pyramid might be built about two rocky 
hills; the preſent entrance probably on the top of one, and the grand 
room which has the tomb in it on the top of the other; and the paſſa 

and room under, might be cut out on the fide of the hill, tho at ſome 
diſtance from the outſide of it; which is the more probable, if we ſup- 
poſe, as I ſhall after obſerve, that the firſt invention of pyramids might 
be owing to the caſing of ſmall hills with ſtone. I went twice to theſe 


famous monuments, and I enter'd as often into the great pyramid. The 
firſt time I was in company with ſome Engliſh and French, and attended 


by the Caimacam, or governor of Gizeh. They had ſent out great 
plenty of proviſions, and I could not but take particular notice of the 
teflon of hoſpitality the governor taught them, by diſtributing about to 


all the Arabs of the good fare they had brought, even before he had ſerved 


himſelf. The ſecond time I went out was with the conſul, and moſt of 
the Engliſh, when we went round by the bridges, and ſaw a great num- 
ber of wild fowl all over the waters. We pitch'd a tent in the plain, 
about half a mile to the north of the pyramids; the people of the neigh- 
bouring village came and fat round, and had contrived to take away a gar- 
ment that belong'd to us, and carried it to their village; but when it 
was miſſing, and we threatned to make complaint to their landlord, who 
was one of the Beys, if they did nct go to the village in ſearch of it, and 
return it, they went off and brought it back. It was this ſecond time 
that I went alone down to the bottom of the firſt well in the pyramid, 
having prepared a lanthorn to let down to the bottom of each well, that 
I might ſee how far I had to deſcend; but none of the Arabs would go 
down with me. The method of deſcending is by the holes in the fide 
to ſet the feet in, which were much broken; ſo that twas very difficult, 


being obliged to reſt much on the arms. I ſhould however have cer- 


tainly gone down as far as I could, even alone, if I had not been in- 
diſpoſed by a cauſe ſo far diſtant as drinking the waters of Aleppo half 
a year before; of which I ſhall have occaſion to fay more in another 
place. 


CHAP, Vk 
Of the Catacombs and Pyramids of SAC ARA. 


H O' the pyramids and catacombs of Saccara are not ten miles from 

thoſe of Gizeh, yet the common way is to go from Cairo for five 
miles along the eaſt fide of the river, to the convent of St. George, where 
croſſing the Nile, the road paſſes by Mocanan and Metrahenny ; the laſt 


place is three or four miles from Saccara, Between Metrahenny and Sac- 


cara, T paſſed over a canal on a large bridge of four arches; this is called 


the weſtern canal, | 
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.  AOQNTEQ YET. - 49 
It was on my return from Faiume that I went to Saccara, going out of 
the direct road to Cairo, ſoon after we had paſfed the ſandy deferts; and: 
travelling about five miles north weſt, we came to Daſhour, where there Dou. 
is a cane, in which there are public harlots, who are profeſſed Mahome- 
tans, as I was inform'd they are alſo in many other parts. Theſe wo- 
men are always unveild ; and knowing that we were Europeans, they 
came and ſtared at us, and were very impudent, inſomuch that my ſer- 
vant was obliged to drive them away. From this place we travelled a- 
long by the weſtern canal, and after two miles we came to a village 
call'd Elmenſhieh Daſhour, being oppoſite to the great pyramid to the 
ſouth; the pyramid built of brick being in a line with Daſhour. We ſoon 
after came to the ſandy deſert, having the large canal to the eaſt of us; 
we after paſſed between the melon gardens, and came to a wood of 
Acacia trees, which extends about a mile north to the groves of palm trees 
that are near Saccara, which is a poor village at the foot of the hills, Saccare, 
Having letters of recommendation, I went to the houſe of the Sheik, who 
according to cuſtom, - ſet of their fare before us, and promiſed after he 
had been at the moſque at noon, it being friday, to go with me to the 
pyramids that were near. Accordingly we went half a mile to the ſouth, 
there being a ſmall lake on that part of the town. We came to a cauſe- 
way made of great ſtones thirty-five feet wide, leading weſtward up the 
hills; it is mark d 8. in the eighteenth plate. This day and the two fol- 
lowing I made the obſervations, in which I am the more exact, as few 
perſons have deſcribed any thing particularly here except the catacombs, 
The aſcent is ſhort to a ſandy plain, that may extend four or five miles to 
higher hills. I have given a view of the plain, and a plan of the pyra- 
mids in the eightcenth plate. The pyramids are built from north to ſouth Pyramids of | 
along the brow of the hill, extending from the three northern ones C. Scar. 
which are three or four miles from Saccara, for eight or nine miles to the 
ſouth. About half a mile eaſt of the pyramid F. that appears at a di- 
ſtance to be built with great ſteps, is a little deſcent to a ſort of a round 
plain T. with a riſing in the middle; bones and ſkulls are ſeen almoſt all 
over this ſpot, under which are the catacompbe of the mummies, extend- 
ing near to this pyramid, the whole country being à rocky ſoil, cover'd 
over with ſand five or fix feet deep. About half a mile to the north of . 
the ſame pyramid, are the catacombs of the birds B. In this part-I found 
about the ſands many of thoſe little earthen ſtatues of Oſiris, that are 
cover d with a ſort of green enamel or paint. I ſaw here ſeveral heaps of 
' ruins, and a ſort of foſſee which goes all round to the ſouth of Saccara ; 
ſo that probably this place was formerly encloſed. 
The three pyramids C. are three or four miles further to the north; 
they ſeem to be about the ſize of the third pyramid of Gize, and are on 
a height extending rather more to the eaſt than the other hills. As 
there is nothing remarkable in them, ſo travellers never go to them. Be- 
tween theſe pyramids and thoſe of Gize, the hills retire and make a ſort 
of a ſemicircle; Here I imagined I faw ſeveral ruins, and poſſibly this 
might be the part of Memphis that extended up to the deſert. To the 
ſouth eaſt of theſe catacombs of the birds, I ſaw the ruin'd pyramid D. 
about ſixty feet ſquare; and further ſouth, ſome ſquare monuments E. 
that might have been ſmall pyramids. Near theſe is the pyramid F. call'd 
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50  -. OBSERVATIONS - 
by the Arabs the pyramid with ſteps, I omitted to meaſure it any other- 
wiſe than by paces, by which I computed the meaſure to be three hun- 
dred feet'to the north, and two hundred ſeventy-five to the eaſt; and I 
found that moſt of theſe pyramids are broader one way than the other. 
This is a hundred and fifty feet high, conſiſting of fix ſteps or degrees, 
eleven feet broad, and twenty-five feet deep in the perpendicular, being, I 
ſuppoſe, thirty-five in the inclined plain on ſome of the fides, as I find 1 
meaſured it in ſome parts; for the front of the degrees is an inclined plain. 
As it is much ruin'd at the angles, I aſcended at the north eaſt angle, 
and deſcended by the north weft ; it meafured at top twenty-two feet fix 
inches to the eaſt, and fifty feet fix inches to the north, which muſt be 
accounted for by its inclining with a different angle one way from what it 
does the other. The outfide caſing is of hewn ſtone, twenty tier to each 
degree, each tier being one foot three inches deep. The building within 
is of ſmall thin ſtones, and the yellow gravelly mortar is fix inches thick 
between them. There are two holes broken in on the ſouth fide, as re- 
preſented in the nineteenth plate at F. On the fame fide, three quarters 
a of the lower degree is broken away, and on the north fide the loweſt 
degree is intirely gone; and on the eaſt fide the ground is riſen up to the 
height of the firſt degree. Near this pyramid I ſaw many pieces of a fort 
of red and yellow marble. | Ky. OF h 
The pyramid G. in the eighteenth plate, to the ſouth weſt, appears round 
at top; and there are three or four built in the fame manner towards the firſt 
entrance on the hills from the cauſeway ; one of them H. meafured a hun- 
dred feet to the eaſt and weft, and eighty to the north and ſouth; another 
I. is of the ſame dimenſions one way, and only ninety feet wide on the . 
eaſt fide, This latter has ſome great ſtones remaining towards the top, 
but there are none about the other; this as well as ſome others, ſeems to 
have been fill'd up in the middle with ſmall ſtones and ſand; on each 
ſide the entrance are two ſmaller, K L: Theſe latter do not look like py- 
ramids, but more like hillocks caſed with ſtone; ſo that it is probable 
either that the original of pyramids was owing to the caſing with ſtone ſuch 
raiſed grounds that they threw up in memory of their dead, or that theſe 
hillocks in the northern parts, were a barbarous imitation of pyramids; 
and as in Syria there are ſome not very ſmall caſed with ſtone, that at 
preſent have caſtles built on them, it is poſſible they might firſt have 
been made in honour of ſome great men, and afterwards be converted 
to another uſe. Going near two miles to the ſouth, and croſſing over a 
little height which runs from eaſt to weſt, we came to the imperfect 
pyramid N. call'd Muſtabait-el-Pharaone, or the ſeat of Pharaoh, on 
which the Arabs ſay the Kings of Egypt promulged their laws; it is 
two hundred ſeventy-three feet wide to the north, and two hundred and 
eight to the eaſt ; at preſent it is forty-ſix feet high, all the ſteps ſetting 
in a foot, except the third from the bottom, which ſets in ten feet; it is 
built of large mouldering ſtones, full of ſhells, they are ſeven feet long, 
and of the ſame depth as the ſteps, that is, four feet fix inches; a view 
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Tho' I was guilty of a great omiſſion in not an account of theſe imperfect obſervations, in the 
being more exact in theſe meaſures, as well as manner I made them, than to them over in 
_ ſome others, in relation to which I ſhall always filence, that others may be i hereafter to 
1 mention in what manner I took the meaſures, if give a more exact account. 5 
Will I was not exact; yet I thought it better to give | 
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ON EGYPT. 


of it may be ſeen in the nineteenth plate G. To the weſt north weſt of it 
there is a ſmall raiſed pyramid G. in the eighteenth plate, being about two 
hundred feet ſquare: Near weſt of it is the ruin'd pyramid O. From this 
place we went two miles to the great pyramid P. call'd Il-Herem-Elkebere- 
El-Barieh, the great pyramid to the north. As there are heaps of ſtone round 
the pyramid that has ſcaled off, and I had no inſtruments to take the level, 
ſo I was obliged to meaſure the pyramid at a diſtance, by beginning oppo- 
ſite to the angles, which muſt be acknowledged not to be ſo certain; 
but in this manner I meaſured ſeven hundred and ten feet to the north, 
and fix hundred and ninety to the eaſt; but pacing it, the meaſure came 
out on the north fide only fix hundred fixty-two feet and a half, fo that 
poſſibly there might be ſome miſtake ; tho' the north fide meaſured on the 
top twenty feet, and the eaſt fide only fifteen; which inclines me to 
think that the meaſure I took is pretty exact, that makes the north fide 
the broader. There are a hundred and fifty-fix ſteps from three to two 
feet high; the lower ſteps being about three feet, the others moſtly two, 
and about two feet broad. By the quadrant I found it to be about three 
hundred forty-five feet high, which would be the height at a middle com- 


putation of two feet four inches to each ſtep. The pyramid by the mea- 


ſure at top, ſeems to incline with a more acute angle to the north and 
ſouth, than it does to the eaſt and weſt, where the ſteps may be broader, 
ſo that this pyramid is probably as big as the great one at Gize ; for com- 
puting the ſteps to be only two feet broad, tho' I ſuppoſe ſome of them 
muſt be more to the eaſt and weſt, the north fide will be ſix hundred 
forty-four feet, according to this computation : And a traveller who ſeems 


to mean this pyramid, which he calls the pyramid of Rhodope, and the 


largeſt of the fifteen this-way, probably took his meaſures by computing 
the ſteps, who ſays it is, fax hundred forty-two feet ſquare, and three hun- 
dred twenty-ſeven high, and mentions a hundred and forty-eight ſteps ; 
but as theſe are French feet, it may bring the meaſures pretty near to thoſe 
I have given, The ſtones of the caſing are fix feet long, and ſo project 
about = feet. Theſe ſtones I found to be two feet ten inches in the 

inclined plain, where they were two feet fix inches thick. 
It is to be obſerved that the ſteps of the ſecond pyramid of Gize being 
fill d up, as repreſented in the faxteenth plate, that manner of finiſhing 
the work was moſt convenient, as they begun it at top; but as they might 
after find it more commodious to begin the caſing at bottom, this method 
of laying the ſtone, ſo as to project four feet beyond the ſteps, might be 
judged a more proper way, both as it made a larger platform to work on, 
and to raiſe the materials, and alſo as the ſtones laid in this manner would 
more effectually bind one another. | 

This pyramid is built of the {ame freeſtone as the others, but caſed 
with a fine hard ſtone, the outward cover remaining in ſeveral parts, as 
appears in the views in the nineteenth plate. A. is the weſt ſide, B. the 
ealt, C. the north; the ground is raiſed much on the north ſide, and alſo 
on the caſt, but leaſt of all on the weſt. At ſome diſtance to the ſouth 
and welt the ground is hollow, as it is to the north and welt of the great 
ry ſouth of it; out of theſe places, they probably dug the ſtone to 

uild the pyramids. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
On the north fide; about a third of the way up, is an entrance three 
feet five inches wide, and four feet two inches deep; the ſtones within 
are of the height and breadth of the entrance,” and about five feet long. 
1 went into the pyramid by this paſſage, which is ſteep, and has holes cut 
as reſts for the feet. | we with great difficulty we made our way for 


the laſt twenty-five feet, the paſſage being almoſt fill d up with ſand. 
At the end I came into. a room twenty-two feet and a half long, and 
eleven feet ten inches broad; at the height of ten feet fx inches, a tier 
of ſtones ſet in on each fide five inches, and in the ſame manner twelve 
tiers one over another; ſo as that the top either ends in a point, or as I ra- 
ther conjecture, it may be about a foot broad: To the welt of this room is 
ſuch another; and in both at the further end, in the middle of the fifth 
and ſixth tiers of ſtone from the top, is a door, each of which leads to a 
{mall room, as I was inform'd Pl a gentleman who contrived a ladder in 
order to get up to them. Theſe rooms are of a ſmooth white ſtone ; and 
nothing can be imagined finer than the workmanſhip of them, being all 
of large ſtone. There are only ſeven in length, and three or four in 
width. At the joining of the ſtones, there is a little channel half an 
inch broad, making an angle like the members of a trigliph in the Do- 
ric order: The plan D. and a ſection of them E. may be ſeen in the 
twentieth plate. About a mile to the ſouth eaſt is another great pyramid 
Q. call'd, The great pyramid to the ſouth, (II-Herem-El-Kieber-El-Koubli) 
which is leſs than the other: Meaſuring it as I did the other, I found it 
was on the north fide five hundred and ninety feet wide, on the eaſt fix 
hundred; and pacing it, the meaſure on this fide came out exactly the 
ſame, and on the north fix hundred and five feet ; ſo that it is probable 
this pyramid is fix hundred feet ſquare ; and the height of it is three hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet. What is very particular, it ſeems to incline 
with a greater angle from the height of two hundred and eighty feet than 


it does below); for this pyramid ſeems to have been caſed all the way up, 


and is built of very good hewn ſtone even within, as I obſerved in ſome 
places where it is broke away; for it is ruin d in many parts, but not ſo 
as that any one can go ip to the top. The lower parts are much deſtroy'd 
on all ſides, and yet it would be very difficult and dangerous to go up to 
a hole that ſeems to lead to a paſſage that is not open, which is at the 
height of twelve tier from the ground; and I obſerved that under this 
hole the ſtones do not lie horizontally, The outer ſtenes are moſtly 
three feet ſix inches long, two feet four inches thick, and two feet fix in 
the inclined plain; the ſteps are two feet broad, and the ſtones laid on 
them, which are two feet wide, project beyond the ſteps four feet fix 
inches, and conſequently make pyramid every way nine feet wider 
than it was before it was caſed. Where I obſerved the pyramid appear'd 
as built with a different inclination above, the ſtones ſeem to have ſcaled, 
to be much ruin'd and looſe; and I do nat think that I could be fo far 
deceived, as not to perceive that the difference was cauſed only by that 
upper part not being caſed with ſtone as the reſt. The lower part, is very 
entire, except towards the bottom, as mark d in the twentieth plate, where 
it ſeems to have been purpoſely broke, and the ſtones carried away. F. 
is the north fide, G. the ſouth, H. the welt, and I. the eaſt fide. The 
north fide is the moſt entire, and the ground is not ſo much raiſed as on 
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the other ſides. To the eaſt north eaſt of this is a ruin'd pyramid I. a- 
8 po one hundred ſeventy feet one way, and two hundred and ten ano- 
About two miles to the eaſt of the laſt great pyramid, on lower ground, 
and near the-eaſt edge of the mountain, is the pyramid R. built of un- 
burat brick, call'd&-Ktoube-El-Menſhich (the bricks of Menſhieh) from a 
village near call'd Menſhich Daſhour. It was doubtleſs built near the 
plain on account of the brick, which ſeems to be made of the earth 
| be by the Nile, being of a ſandy black earth, with ſome pebbles and 
ſhells in it; it is mix d up with chopped ſtraw, in order to bind the clay 
together, as they now make unburnt bricks in Egypt, and many other 
eaſtern parts, which they uſe very much in their buildings. I found ſome 
of theſe bricks thirtcen inches and a half long, fix inches and a half broad, 
and four inches thick; and others fifteen inches long, ſeven broad, and 
four inches and three quarters thick. I obſerved on the north fide the 
- "bricks were laid lengthways from north to ſouth, but not every where in 
chat direction; however, I particularly took notice that they were not laid 
ſo as to bind one another. It is much crumbled and ruin'd ; but as it is, 
I meaſured it, and found it to be one hundred fifty-feven feet on the 
north fide, and two hundred and ten on the weſt fide, it being much 
broke away on the eaſt and weſt ſides, for at top it meaſured forty- 
chree feet by thirty-five ; it is a hundred and fifty feet high, By what I 
Could judge from the preſent ſhape of it, I concluded that it was built 
With five degrees, like the pyramid at Saccara, each being about ten feet 
. + © broad, and thirty deep; fo that the aſcent to it is eaſy, as the bricks are 
_ -_ *erunibled away. As there is gravel and ſhells in the bricks, it is not pro- 
- Gable that this is the pyramid built by that extravagant King Aſychis, 
With che mud that ſtuck to the plummets, which were often thrown into 
Another day 1 went to ſee the catacombs, and was firſt conducted to Catacombs. 
thoſe of the mummies in the eighteenth plate A. to one a little ſouth of 
the pyramid of ſteps. The entrance to it is by a well A. in the nine- 
teenth plate; about four feet ſquare, and twenty feet deep, cut through 
the lat) rock, which has a mixture of talc in it; the upper part is ſand, 
which is often moved by the wind, and fills up the holes. I obſerved 
ſome of theſe wells were caſed with unburnt brick at the top, as far as 
the depth of the fand, which by the ſize of them I imagined to be an- 
tient. The uſual method of letting people down by ropes is very pain- 
ful; but I brought with me a ladder made of ropes, by which I deſcended 
| more conveniently,” tho' not without being much incommoded by the 
ſand which falls down from the top. I obſerved that there were holes on 
each fide to deſcend by, as in the wells of the pyramid, and thoſe of the 
ciſterns of Alexandria; but they ſeem here to 4 moſtly wore away, ſo as 
to be of no uſe, _ The way is then by a paſſage B. five feet wide and about 
fifty ſeet long, which is almoſt fill'd up with ſand. I then came to a paſſage 
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Catacombs 
of birds. 
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they muſt have had ſome way of ſupporting them. On the other 
the narrow cells E. juſt big enough to receive a large coffin. About two 


_ OBSERVATIONS ' 
of the ſame ſize, and about fix feet high; on one fide were the apart- 
with, benches X. about two feet above the paſſages D. On 
theſe 1 ſuppoſe they laid the mummies ; and if they ſet them upright,” 


arc 


feet from the ground, in the middle of them, the rock ſets out for about 
half a foot diameter, as repreſented in the plan. This I imagined might 


be to lay a coffin on, and there might be another placed on the ground. 
From this alley we went to another narrower, on each fide of which were 


. 


niches, as repreſented at F. which ſeem'd to be defign'd to ſet cofſins in 


upright. From theſe paſſages there are cut oblong ſquare apartments 
G. which are full of the remains of mummies; and probably here the 


inferior perſons of a family were depoſited, piled up one on another; as we 


may ſuppoſe the heads of the family were det uprighit in the niches, which  - : 
appear to have been wall'd up, as well as all the other apartments; and 


ſometimes walls were built acroſs the paſſages. It is probable each family 


originally had its burial place, and as the family increaſed, they branched 


them. I obſerved ſome of the bodies had been done up in palm boughs, 
| which were tied together at each end; ſome of theſe appear d like ruſhes, 


out theſe ſepulchral grotts, ſo as that every deſcendant might have a place 
apart for his family. I faw ſeveral of the ſwathes lying about, and ſome © 
remaining almoſt entire, only the bodies taken out from the middle for 
the fake of the mummy, and to ſearch if they could find any thing in 


probably being rotten; others 1 ſaw, had been tied up in theſe fine reeds 
with which the Eaſterns write, Theſe probably were people of better con- 
dition than the others, as coffins was an expence that all could not'be at, 
and thoſe who could afford coffins made of plank, might not be able to riſe 
to the price of ſuch as were hollowed out of one piece of timber, in the 
ſhape of a mummy, and finely painted according to the expence they 
would be at. I ſaw: alſo many ſkulls here, as well as on the plain be- 
yond ; many of which probably had been rifled of the bitumen or bal- 
ſam that was in them, when that ſort of medicine was formerly much - 
more in uſe than it is at preſent. I ſaw alſo ſeveral large earthen vaſes, 
of which a draught may be ſeen in the twenty-firſt plate, which repre- 
ſents a mummy | ſent from Egypt. In them was a black fat earth, which 
made me imagine that the bowels might be preſerved in them. 

I went half a mile north of the pyramid with ſteps, to the catacomb 
of the birds B. call'd the well or pit of the birds, to which the entrance 
is the ſame as of the other at A. excepting that it is about thirty feet deep; 


the paſſage from it is almoſt full of ſand, and about eight feet wide, as all 


the other paſſages are. Theſe catacombs are much more magnificent 


than the others, being the ſepulchres of thoſe birds and other animals 


they worſhipped ; for when they happen d to find them dead, they em- 
balm'd them, and wrapped them up with the ſame care as they did human 
bodies, and depoſited them in earthen vaſes cover d over and ſto 

cloſe with mortar, as deſcribed in the laſt book: A plan of the catacombs 
is repreſented in the nineteenth plate; and the front of one of the apart- 


ments is ſhewn at C. as it is fill'd with thoſe vaſes. | 
In one of the irregular- apartments I ſaw ſeveral larger jarrs, which 


= might be for dogs and other animals; of which ſome have been found, 
| but 
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ON EGYPT. 
| but are now very rare. Concerning the manner of embalming theſe ani- 


mals, as well as human bodies, I ſhall give a more particular account in 


the laſt book. 


"Returning from viſiting the catacombs ſooner than FUE expected, when 


I unlock d the door of the room the Sheik had put me into at his houſe, 
a little girl about eight years old run out of the room againſt me; lay- 
ing hold of her, ſhe cried out, but I had preſence of mind enough to 
let her go, it being a great affront in theſe countries for any one to lay 
hands on the fair ſex; and diſcovering any roguery (which 1 immediate- 
ly apprehended) would have cauſed an embroil in the family, had the 
Sheik taken my part or not. As ſoon as I came into the room, I ſaw a 
hole had been broke thro' the ceiling, tho the room was ten feet high, 
and as I ſuppoſed, the had let the child down by a rope to rifle 


my baggage, and convey what they thought proper up the ſame way 
ſhe came down. As it happen'd I caught them at the beginning, and 


little was loſt; tho' doubtleſs they thought they ſhould. find treaſures, as 
they imagine the Franks, as they call all Europeans, abound in money. I 
was a little chagrined at this treatment, but thought it the moſt prudent 
way to take no notice of it, and to remain under the protection of the 
Sheik, tho' I could have gone away with the governour of Gize, who 
happen'd to be there, which might have cauſed a jealouſy between them ; 
ſo I Raid till the next morning, when the Sheik ſent a man to conduct 
me to Grand Cairo, | . 4 | 


o 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of FAluuE the old ARSINOE, the LABYRINTH, 
and the Lake Mzxr1s. 


2 Caravans go once a week from Cairo to Faiume, but as the 


Caſhif or governor of that province, was to ſet out for this place, 
it was thought I ſhould go more conveniently in his company ; 
ſo being recommended to him, I join'd him ſome time before our depar- 
ture at old Cairo, at the houſe of Oſman Bey, whoſe creature and ſlave 
he had been. I had a room aflign'd me there, and the Caſhif invited 
me to ſup with him; I had brought ſome ſpirituous liquors with me to 
preſent to him, with which I took care he ſhould be ſupplied at ſupper, 
and he proved to be a cheerful merry man, ſeeming to-be about five 
and thirty years old. In the morning I ſet out with him, and we 
went to the ſouth of old Cairo, and paſſed by the moſque call'd Saranebi, 
becauſe they fay a print of Mahomet's foot is there; as they pretend 
likewiſe at a moſque near Damaſcus. Beyond it we paſſed. by a village 
call'd Dertin, and came to St. George's convent, about five miles from 
old Cairo; it is uninhabited, but the prieſts go out there to officiate on 
ſundays and holidays. Here we croſſed the river, and going on, we 
came to the large village of Mocanan, with fine. plantations of palm- 
trees about it, and heaps of rubbiſh to the north of it. About two miles 
further to the ſouth weſt, we arrived at Metrahenny ; about this 8 
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Tamiea. 


OBSERVATIONS es 
alſo 1 obſerved ſeveral heaps, and a mound extending a mile north and 
ſouth, and then north weſt towards the pyramids that are near Saccara. 


This, I conjecture, might be a rampart thrown up to defend the antient 


city of Memphis; and this I ſuppoſe was the bank on which I came from 
Saccara. South of Metrahenny we paſſed over a canal called Calig-El- 
Eheram, or the canal of the pyramids, which communicates with ſeveral 
ſmall canals that were dry in the month of February. We ſtopped a 


while, and I had my carpet laid at a diſtance; but the Caſhif invited 


me to him, and I partook of their collation of bread, raw onions, and a 
ſort of falt pickled cheeſe. We went on and came to the canal of Daſhour, 
which we paſſed on a large bridge of ſtone with four arches. This [ 
take to be the weſtern canal mention'd in the way to Saccara. We pur- 
ſued our journey moſtly by the canal, and came near to the hills to the 
ſouth at Baderiſhihe, to the eaſt of the canal. Tho' the greater part of 
theſe hills may be natural, yet I ſuppoſe that the Nile formerly running 


more to the weſt, a mound was thrown up where it uſually flow'd, to 


turn its courſe, according to the account of Herodotus ; but that a canal 


was brought in lower, and join'd the antient bed of the Nile further to 


the north weſt, in order to water the country, We paſſed the night there 
in a grove of palm- trees; the Caſhif ſent to me to come to him, and I 
preſented him with the liquor I brought for him, and fat with him for 
ſome time; but a great Sheik coming to him, I retired to my own place, 
and the Caſhif ſent me of his ſupper, which was prepared for him by the 
village on the other fide. The next day we went on, and aſcended the 
low ſandy hills to the ſouth weſt, which abound in the Egyptian pebble ; 
the road was after through an uneven ſandy deſert, and we came to a vale 
bounded to the north by low hills that are made up entirely of oyſter 
ſhells, with a very little red clay or earth between. I faw alſo much of 


that tale which is call'd Trichites ; the oyſter ſhells are large, and thoſe 
at the top are dry, and not changed in their quality, but many of thoſe 


below and on the plain are petrified. We aſcended another ſmall height, 
and croſling a large ſandy plain, we came to a Sheik's tomb, and a wa- 


tering place on a riſing ground, and by a long deſcent arrived at Tamiea, 


at the end of the deſert, where a canal comes from the Nile, and runs 
into the lake Mæris. This canal was very low, and had little water in 
it; the mouth of it at the Nile, as I was inform'd, being almoſt fill'd up 
with a bank of ſand; ſo that at Tamiea they have made a reſervoir with 
ſtrong brick walls above the canal, being a fort of a pond about half a mile 
round, to which the water is brought by a ſmaller canal, that higher up 


branches out from a great one. Here the water is kept up for the uſe of 


the village, and to be convey'd to the high lands by two canals; but when 
the baſin is full, and they have no need to draw it off, the water runs 
over in three ſheets at the weſt end, and fo falls into the great canal f. 
Having well conſider d this great work, we went on through a large ſandy 
plain, having improved land to the weſt that is very poor, and producing 

crops, the corn being only ſown, or coming up along by the furrows, 


+ Strabo has an expreſſion for continuing the wa- diſtributed it out all over the country ; and it is 


ter in this manner; Tapuv3c;, and *tis probable not unlikely that the village of Tamiea has its 


they called the head of water itſelf Tania, that name from 
is, the place where they kept up the water, and 


where 
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N EGYPT. 57 
where it has the benefit - 40 lde water they can bring to it. The Arabs 
who came out to meet the Caſhif, exerciſed themſelves all the way on 
horſeback, by running after one another with the pike, in the uſual way: 
When one bas an advantage over another he engages, he turns ſhort and 
_ rides away, the other purſuing him till he finds an nn, to firilcs, * {ot 
andabp GOIN <5 he Hine: cranner. 1 8755 4 
We came to the large village of 8ennours, and went to the houſe af, the Sennours, 


governor of the place, where a great ſupper was prepared for the Caſhif; 
a coarſe brown woollen cloth being ſpread near the whole length of the 


room, à heap of bread in cakes was laid all round it, and about ten 

diſhes repeated fax or ſeven” times over were placed along the whole length 

of the room; as pilaw, a ſmall ſheep: boiled whole, a lamb roaſted in 
the ſame manner, roaſt fowls, many. diſhes of ſtew'd-meat in ſoup, ſweet 

flummery, cabobs, or meat roaſted in ſmall pieces, that may be eat with- 

out dividing; and the like. The Caſhif ſat at the head of the table, and 

all the great people fat down with him: I might have put myſelf; in a- 

mongſt them, Leue being determined not to do any thing without direction, 

I I kept my eat on the fo pha, and when the perſon got up at the right hand 

of the Caſhif, the Calt:f-call'd to me to take his place, and ſhew'd- me 
great civility ; which was more honourable than i I had placed: myſelf 
lower at tlie table. The cuſtom is for every one to get up as ſoon as he 
has done, waſh his hands, and take a draught of water; — {9 there is a 
continual ſucceſſion, till at laſt the poor come in and eat up all; for it is 
a cuſtom with the Ricks never to ſet by any thing that comes to the 
table, ſo that when they kill a „they dreſs it all, call in their neigh- 
bouts and the poor to finiſh every t king, and afterwards live on bread, and 
their other mean fare. In the morning we had a very grand collation laid 
in the ſame manner, conſiſting of the beſt fort. of | bread, made with but- 
ter, fried WS, Crs 1-4 ſalt cheeſe, olives, and ſeyeral other ſmall 
3 


We were here in the a province of Arſinde, which 3 is ſaid to Province of 
hevd hack been tlie moſt beautiful ſpot in all-Egypt *, being the only part _ 
of it that produced naturally the olive, which was cultivated: by art in 
the [gardens of Alexandria. Here with care, they could make excellent 
oyl ; but: neglecting the buſineſs, they made only an ill- ſavour d oyl, pro- 
babiy by letting the olives bang too long, in order to make a greater 
quantity; it alſo produced wine, great plenty of corn and pulſe, and 
whatever they pleaſed to ſow. We purſued our journey, and came to 
Baiamout, where there certainly has been ſome conſiderable antient city g,umou. 
or buildings, it may be, ſome place dependant on Arſinoe, which was 
near. There are particularly to the nth of the village, ruins on each 
fide of the road, which I found to be of two pyramids, as repreſented Pyramias, 
in the two plans and uprights in the twenty ſecond plate. 1 ſhould not 
have conjectured that they were pyramids, if I had not ſcen the corner 
of pyramid A. remain, as:zepreſented in the upright; and they are cal- 
led by the people the pyramids of Baiamout They 


were built in a * — 3 of large * e fo» 
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OBSERVATIONS 
lid buildings, at the cornets and in the middle; and I ſuppoſe likewiſe in 


the middle of each fide, there being ſome remains of one of the walls in 


pyramid B. It ſeems as if the two firſt tiers of ſtone were built on the 
foundation, and that the others between the ſolid buildings were laid 


from the wall to thoſe buildings; there remain at preſent ten tiers of ſtone 


of the middle piles, of the other parts there is only one tier above ground: 
the ſtone was brought from a great diſtance, ſo this manner of building 


ſeems to have been contrived to fave the expence of bringing the mate- 


rials. I ſaw about this place, as well as on the ſpot of the antient Ar- 
ſinoe, near Faiume, the people fifting the ſand in order to find ſeals and 
medals, there being no place in all the eaſt where the former are found in 
ſuch great abundance, We went on and paſſed a deep'bed of a canal, with 
broken banks on each fide eight or nine feet high, a very ſmall ſtream 
running in it. I here obſerved that the foil for about three feet from the 
top was black, under it was a layer of two feet of a yellow ſandy foil, 
which I took notice of in a pit at Sennours; and moreover here the earth 
below is black, ſo that the lower black ſoil being the ſediment of the 
Nile; at ſome time or other a hurricane of wind may have brought ſuch 
a quantity of ſand as to cover the country for two feet deep; which after- 
wards might be render'd fruitful again by the overflow of the river. We 
came to Faiume through the heaps of ruins of the antient Arſinoe, croſ- 
ſing on a bridge, the large canal, which runs along the north fide of the 
new town. | e . e | 5 
Faiume is about two miles in compaſs, but very ill built, chiefly of un- 
burnt brick; it is the place of reſidence of the Caſhif or governor of this 
province: Several rich people live here, who have villages near belonging 
to them; there are alſo ſixty Arabs of intereſt who live in the town, 
and have the title of Sheiks, one of them being the head who has the 
greateſt intereſt; and theſe all go to the divan of the Cadi, which is 
held twice a week. The Cadi is ſent once a year from Conſtantinople, 
and has a ſubſtitute that conſtantly reſides here, and is generally the ſame 
perſon; the Caſhif calls a divan whenever there is occaſion. They have here 
a great manufacture of thoſe mattings they lay on the floors of their rooms; 
they are alſo famous for making roſe water, which is uſed by them in 
many things they eat, as well as to throw on the gueſts before the in- 
cenſe; and it is ſaid alſo that they make coarſe cloths, and cheap woollen 
ſtuffs, prepare leather, and thoſe leathern bags in which they carry the 
water on the camels backs. | 
The Franciſcans of the convent of Jeruſalem have a ſmall place here, 
coming under the notion of phyſicians, tho' they wear their habit. A 
tumult being raiſed againſt the Chriſtians a year or two before, on account 
of one of them that kill'd a renegado, they broke open this convent and 
plunder'd it of every thing. The Copti church is four miles off, tho 
there are many Chriſtians in the town; they have vineyards in this coun- 
try, moſtly about two leagues to the weſt, and the Chriſtians make very 
good whitewine ; they have alſo fine raifins, and the Mahometans make 
a ſyrup of the juice of the grape by boiling it, which they call Becmes; 
it is uſed inſtead of ſugar, and they bring it alſo to the table and dip 
their bread in it, which is a very agreeable food. The water of the ca- 
nals in the month of February is a little falt and not good, and muſt be 
worle 


| 
0 


aer 


worſe till che Nile riſes. Whilſt 1 was at Faiume it hail'd and rain'd al- 
"molt all one morning, and rain d very hard the night following, which is 
not look d on as an advantage, and often does harm; and as they told 
me cauſes a ſcarcity, the overflowing of the Nile being ſufficient to water 
the country. '. | 
When I came to Faiume, I had an apartment given me in the Caſhif's 
houſe, and hoped to have ſeen things to great advantage; his people per- 
ſuaded me to ſend back my horſes, and promiſed I ſhould be well fur- 
niſh' d, but I found myſelf obliged to hire very bad horſes at an extrava- 
gant price, They ſerved for me a table every day in my own room, and 
ſometimes the Caſhif ſent for me to dine with him; when the drams went 
round very plentifully whilſt we were cating, -and the great man diverted 
himſelf by jeſting with two or three that ſeem'd to be with him as depen- 
dants, expecting ſome little government; for on ſuch occaſions, when 


they are in private, the Turks lay afide their gravity, and run into levity 


as much as the Europeans. 


59 


I went and examined the fite of the antient Arſinoe, to the north of Arno: 


the town, twelve miles and a half from the lake; it was firſt call'd the 
city of the crocodiles ©, becauſe they worſhipped the crocodile there, which 
they bred up tame in the lake, of which Strabo who ſaw it, gives a very 
extraordinary account. Diodorus gives two reaſons for the riſe of the 
worſhip of the crocodile; one that Menas, or Menes, one of the antient 
Kings, the ſame who built the labyrinth, being purſued by his own dogs 
to this lake, was carried by a crocodile to the other fide, and in gratitude 
built this city, and inſtituted divine honours to this animal, ſet apart the 
lake for its nouriſhment, where he built himſelf a ſepulchre, a pyramid, 


and the labyrinth. I conjectured this city might have been about four 


miles in compaſs, and probably had a canal on every fide of it. There are 
little remains of the city, except the great heaps of rubbiſh that are ſeen 
on all fides, and ruins of a wall of a round building, which ſeems to have 
been built of brick, but the eaſt fide of it was encruſted with ſuch a fort 
of petrification as is ſeen on antient aqueducts; the people ſay it was a 
bagnio, and poſſibly it might be ſome old building converted to that uſe. 
The country round is water'd by a great number of canals, over which 
there are many bridges made of brick. They reckon their diſtances here 
by malakas, a meaſure of about half a league, or what one may travel 


eaſily in half an hour. 


I went about three miles to the ſouth weſt, to a very particular obeliſk obelic., 


of a red granite, call'd Akmud Bijige (the pillar of Bijige) from the vil- 
lage of Bijige near it; it is of the figure repreſented in the twenty-ſecond 
plate, meaſuring four feet two inches on the north fide, and fix feet fix 
inches on the eaſt ; it is forty-three feet high, each fide of it divided by 
lines into three columns, that in the middle being a foot wide. I obſerved 
the manner in which the hieroglyphics are diſpoſed ; above theſe are four 
ſtories of men, ſix on each line, eighteen inches high, moſt of them hav- 
ing hawks heads, and the high cap ; below, it is divided into fourteen 
columns of hieroglyphics, and the top is cut down in the middle about 
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three inches from north to ſouth, as in the draught: The obeliſk is much 

decay'd all round for ten feet high, but moſtly on the ſouth ſide; the weſt 
fide is almoſt entirely defaced, and at the fouth weſt and fouth eaſt cor- 
ners, it is much Walen for about twenty feet high, and the whole is very 
foul, on account of the birds that ſit on the top of it; ſo that it would 
have been difficult to have taken off the hieroglyphics. We went on and 
came to a village call'd Gerod, where we viſited the Sheik of the village, 

who entertain'd us very civilly. We went on moſtly thro' groves of young 
palm-trees, and came to Topar, where I ſaw” a young woman ſit by the 
road unveil'd, which was a certain fign of the profeſſion ſhe lived by. A- 
bout the country are ſeveral vineyards, with the vines diſpoſed in a very 
particular manner, which 1 ſhall deſcribe in another place. Having paſſed 
the groves, we paſſed by corn fields, and afterwards over uncultivated 
land, and croſſing the dry bed of a canal, we came to the large bed of 


Bahr-Joſeph. Bahr- Joſeph, which runs into the lake Mzris; it is about one hundred 


Neſle. 


yards broad, with clifts on the eaſt fide not leſs than forty feet high, and 
on the weſt about thirty; on the eaſt fide the black earth is about fix or 
ſeven feet deep, and on the weſt it is from eight to twenty feet deep in 
different places, fo that it is probable the canal did formerly Glow 
on that fide; and after having continued to water the land by art, as 
they do at preſent, the ground may have riſen more on this fide than on the 
eaſt : Below this it is a fandy clay of a light yellow colour, and rock to- 
wards the bottom ; the ſtream that run at this time was very ſhallow, and 
about fifty feet broad. This they told me was the only place to paſs the 
canal, and that thoſe who would go to the great pyramids to the ſouth, 
muſt come this way; tho' I have reaſon to believe that the canal is paſ- 
fable near the lake. The country to the weſt is calłd Neſle, and is im- 
proved for a league or two: And here I ſuppoſe the harveſt is forwarder 
than in any part of Egypt, for on the ſixteenth of February I ſaw barley 
of that year cut and threſt'd; the reaſon I ſuppoſe is, that they ſow very 
early, before the Nile is at higheſt, that they may raiſe the water with 
leſs labour when it is ſo high; for at the cataract, ſo many degrees more 
to the ſouth, the corn was but juſt in ear at the latter end of Ja- 
nuary. ** 
Ihe large village of Neſle is cloſe by the river; and I went to the Sheik's 
houſe, which is built about a court, and has a round turret at the north 
weſt corner with canon in it for their defence, as they are often in a 
ſtate of war with the neighbouring Arabs. I had a letter to the Sheik 
from the Caſhif, who was not at home; ſo we applied ourſelves to the 
Caimacam, who has little power here, and lives in fear; he agreed with 
one of the chief Arabs to ſend with me four Arabs on horſeback, and a 
camel to carry water and proviſions, for about the price of three guineas, 
and about four the next morning we ſet forward, and going about two 
hours to the north weſt, we took a ſupply of water, and ſtay d to give 
the cattle graſs, From this place the fandy plain begins; and travelling 
on, we ſaw a ruin'd caſtle at ſome diſtance to the eaſt, call'd Caſr-Cophou; 
and further on ſuch another, call'd Caſr-Cobal. It is remarkable that 
Ptolemy mentions the Cobii in the province Mareotis ; a colony from which 
place might be ſettled here: To the weſt is a high ſingle hill, appearing 
ſomething like a pyramid, half built; it is call'd El-Herem-Medaiah-El- 
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Hebgad. This I was told ſignifies the pyramid of the horſe, tho' I cannot 


be inform d of the true ſignification of the words. The firſt part of the 
deſert is ſandy, and afterwards in many parts it is a plain rocky ground, 
motily coverd overwits land. +3 


N 


Me ſaw at a great diſtance the temple of the Labyrinth 8 and being a+ Labyrinth, 


bout a league from it, I obſerved ſeveral heaps as of ruins cover'd with 
fand, and many ſtones all round, as if there had been ſome great building 
there; they call it the town of Caroon, (Bellet Caroon) it ſeem'd to have 
been of a conſiderable breadth from eaſt to weſt, and the buildings extended 
on each fide towards the north, to the lake Mzris and the temple : This 


without doubt is the ſpot of the famous Labyrinth, which Herodotus ſays 


was built by the twelve Kings of Egypt, when the government was di- 
vided into twelve parts, as ſo many palaces for them to meet in, to tranſ- 
act affairs of ſtate and religion. Diodorus mentions that it was built as 
a ſepulchre for Mendes, and : Strabo that it was near the ſepulchre of the 
King that built it; which was probably Imandes, perhaps the ſame as 
Mendes, whoſe ſepulchre he after ſays was here, and he is ſaid to be the 
King that built the Labyrinth. Pomponius Mela ſpeaks of it as built by 
Pſammiticus; but as Menes, or Imandes is mention d by ſeveral, poſlibly 
he might be one of the twelve Kings of greateſt influence and authority 
who might have the chief ordering and direction of this great building, 
and as a peculiar honour, might have a ſepulchre apart from the others. 
But hoever was the founder of this extraordinary fabrick, they all agree that 
the twelve palaces contain d in them three thouſand rooms, half of them 
under ground, without doubt cut out of the rock, as thoſe at Thebes. 
There was no wood throughout the whole building, and the entrances and 
rooms were contrived in fuch a manner as that it would be impoſlible for 
a ſtranger to find his way out; and ſuch an extraordinary building it was, 
that it is ſaid Dædalus came to Egypt on purpoſe to ſee it, and built the 
Labyrinth in Crete for King Minos on the model of this. Herodotus with 
great admiration ſaw the upper ſtory of the Labyrinth, it not being per- 
mitted to go into the underground apartments, where were the tombs 
both of the Kings who built the Labyrinth, and of the ſacred crocodiles. 
The whole building was cover d with ſtone, doubtleſs laid on the many 
pillars: that were in it; and it was adorn'd throughout with the fineſt 
ſculptures: A view of tlie lake, and the relation the buildings have one to 
another, may be ſeen in the twenty-ſecond plate. 27 | 
Going over the ſpot of this famous building the firſt thing I ſaw was 
the vaſe A. in the twenty-third plate, of a reddiſh ſtone or marble, with 
a ſolid handle on each fide» Afterwards I came to the foundation of an 
oblong ſquare building of the ſame kind of ſtone, about a quarter of a 
mile ſouth of the great fabrick I ſhall give an account of; it is the building 
B. in the plate of the plans, and in the plate of the view of the lake 
Maris; it is built on a kind of ſolid baſe and pedeſtal of ſtone, the ſe- 
micircular pilaſters have only one hewn ſtone at the bottom of the co- 
lumn, all above in the whole building being brick plaiſter d over; there 
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62 OBSERVATIONS 
are no pilaſters in the front, but the baſe is continued on before the door- 
place, as if it was deſign d as a foundation of a portico; at the north 
end within therè is a ſemicircular niche as to receive a ſtatue: Whatever 
this building was, it ſeems to have been deſtroy d and repair d in this rough 
manner; and does not ſtand in a line with the temple, but rather a little to 
the weſt. The pilaſters with their capital, and baſe, and pedeſtal, are as 
repreſented at C. I obſerved ſome unburnt bricks that were of yellow 
clay, and mix d with ſtraw; all the others I had ſeen in Egypt being of 
a black earth. A little further, but more to the eaſt, is the oblong ſquare 
building D. of white hewn ſtone plaiſter'd over, a ſort of baſe and plinth 
ranges round, repreſented with the pillar at E. there being eight tiers of 
ſtone above this baſe, each eleven inches deep. Near this, a little to the 
north weſt, is a very particular ſort of ruſtic building F. that ſeems to 
have been a gateway : Of this kind there is another G. to the north weſt 
of the great building, where there ſeem'd to be ſome remains of an arch, 
which would have made me doubt of its antiquity, if there had been evi- 

Temple of dent ſigns of that kind of architecture. At length we came to the grand 
inn. building itſelf, now call'd Caſr-Caroon (the caftle of Caroon.) Herodotus 
mentions a pyramid at the corner of the Labyrinth, and Strabo ſpeaks of 
a ſepulchre at the end of it, which was a ſquare pyramid, in which he 
ſays Imandes was buried, which I conjecture to be this building, and that 
ſome ſacred crocodiles were alſo depoſited in it. Strabo * fays it was four 
hundred feet ſquare and high ; Herodotus *, who mentions only a pyra- 
mid in general, ſpeaks of it as two hundred and forty feet ſquare. The 
preſent building is about one hundred ſixty- five feet long, and eighty 
broad. If theſe authors ſpeak of the ſame building, twill be difficult 
to account for this difference in their meaſures, unleſs we ſuppoſe that 
Strabo might ſpeak of a large encloſure of this ſepulchre, tho it will be 
difficult to conceive how it could be four hundred feet high, and gives 
reaſon to ſuſpe& that he confounded this building with the pyramid in 
the iſland. The portico H. is a very ruſtic work, almoſt all deſtroy d, 
being no where above fix feet high; it is probable there were ſome apart- 
ments under it, from the remains of a flight of ſtairs on the eaſt fide of 
it. I ſhould not have thought that it had been cover'd, if I had not ſeen 
the remains of pillars in the middle; the views of the ſeveral fides are re- 
preſented in the twenty-third plate. The front is more ruin'd than any 
other part, The upper ſtory in the middle is fallen down, and is entirely 
gone almoſt all the way from this break. As the building now remains, 
there are forty-four tiers of ſtotie, each nine inches deep, and conſequently 
it is thirty-three feet high. There are ſigns of a corniſh ranging round, 
notwithſtanding which the building might have been carried up higher. 
Thoſe ſmall openings repreſented in the ſeveral views of this building in 
the ſame plate, are not windows, but ſeem to be the places from which 
thoſe pieces of brown marble or fine ſtone have been taken, which I faw 
to the north of the temple, adorn'd with a corniſh at top that have ſome 
ornaments of ſculpture, and in the middle a niche is cut, which ſeem'd to 
be of ſuch a ſize as would contain a marble head, and poſſibly they might 
have ſuch an object of worſhip placed in theſe niches, repreſenting every 
b See note f. Auma, des Tis auryr vo yr weroinlas. Herodo- 
h Tis & wyovins t. T3 Aab xtr tus 1 149. 
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ON EGYPT. 


ſacred crocodile that might be depoſited in this place, as I ſhall ſhew I 
have reaſon to think they were. 


The four rooms in the length of this building have door places crown'd 


with double corniſhes, as repreſented in the plate of that architecture, to- 


gether with ornaments. of the winged globe. Theſe rooms I ſuppoſe, be- 
fore they were filled up with earth, were near twenty feet high, and are 
cover d with large tones of ſuch a length as to be laid from wall to wall; 
the narrow apartments at the further end might be to depoſite ſome 
tombs in. Over each of them is a work like a falſe door adorn'd with 
corniſhes ; one of them being charged with ſculptures of hawks. The 

ſſage from the cell to the weſt, leads up to the apartments L. by a hole 
that ſeems to be broke in, and to come out at b. IE room d. being 
over the narrow apartments at the end of the laſt room. Theſe I ſup- 
poſe were the places to depoſite the ſacred crocodiles in; one of which 
long cells e. is thirty feet by three feet, and the other ſeven feet by two 
feet; a way is broke up from the end of the long room to the apartments 
above. In the falſe door on each fide of the entrance to the inner room 
below, is a niche cut in a ſhell at top; on each fide of the four middle 
rooms are the apartments in the plan, and others between them and the 
upper floor. Thoſe mark d K. 1 aſcended to by a hole on the right fide 
of the firſt room, the paſſage from the ſtairs on the ſouth end being 
ſtopped up. In theſe apartments there are ſeveral ſmall niches in the ſides 
of the walls, as there are in the rooms above; from them there is a broken 
paſſage to the upper floor, which is of a ſtrong gravelly cement. At l. 
is the plan of what remains of the building above; at a a. are two re- 
liefs of men, with the heads of crocodiles. The maſt extraordinary part 
of this building is a fort of a well deſcending from the upper ſtory I. 
on the eaſt ſide, at the narrow hole mark d 5 as it is likewiſe in the 
ſection M. that leads into the ſquare well which one deſcends by holes on 
each ſide, as before deſcribed in other wells. N. is the plan of the nar- 


row cells g g. with the well. There is ſuch another A to the ſtairs 


at bottom, the upright of which is mark d h. For what purpoſe theſe 
cells ſhould ſerve, unleſs to depoſite the crocodiles in, cannot well be 
conceived z for which end it is poſſible they might in building the wall, 
place ſome ſtones to be taken out in order to conyey them in, which 
could not otherwiſe be done by this narrow well, and poſſibly they might 
be the ſtones at the niches mention'd on the outſide, 

There are many ſtones ſcatter d about the plain near this building, eſpe- 
cially ſeveral round ones with holes in the middle, which ſeem to have 
compoſed the pillars that might be about this building as well as others, 


and probably were faſten'd together in ſome manner by means of thoſe 
holes. 


The lake Maris is about two miles from this building: Herodotus and nn 


Diodorus ſay it was four hundred and fifty miles round; Pomponius Mela 
five hundred. The two former add that it was three hundred feet deep 
in ſome parts; Strabo does not mention the ſize of it, but by paſſing over 
in ſilence this ſtory, that it was made by a certain King, it is probable 
he did not give credit to it; for the two other authors fay it was made 


i See the quotations in the geographical diſſertation, in the laſt chapter of the laſt book, 
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OBSERVATIONS 
by King Mzris' or Myris; and Diodorus * affirms that he made alſo the 
canal to it ten miles long and three hundred feet broad, which ſeems to 
be meant of the canal to the eaſt end by Tamiea, tho that is longer; and 
the great river of Joſeph I paſſed over, which cannot run leſs than forty 
or fifty miles from the Nile, is about the breadth mention'd by theſe au- 
thors, and ſeems to have been originally not leſs than twenty feet deep. 
Herodotus, when he view'd this lake, might well be ſurprized at the ac- 
count they gave him that it was made by art, and had reaſon to aſk them 
what they did with the earth they dug out ; but ſeems to have too much 
credulity to be ſatisfied, when they told him that they carried the earth to 
the Nile, and fo it was waſh'd away by the river; for it was very extraor- 
dinary to carry ſuch a vaſt quantity of earth above ten miles from the 
neareſt part of the lake, and fifty or ſixty from the further parts, even tho 
they might contrive water carriage for a great part of the way. This I 
ſhould imagine a thing beyond belief, even if the lake were no larger 
than it is at preſent; that is, it may be fifty miles long, and ten broad. 
Another thing is mention'd alſo, which at firſt view ſeems very improba- 
ble; and that is, that the water run into the lake from the Nile for fix 
months of the year, and for the other fix months run back again into the 
Nile which I think can only be accounted for by ſuppoſing that the 
water enter'd the lake fix months both by the canal of Joſeph, and alſo by 
the canal at the eaſt end of the lake; and that it continued to run in by 
the canal of Joſeph for the greater part of the other fix months, but at 
the ſame time emptied itſelf by the canal to the eaſt, the bed of which 
during that time might be higher than the water of the Nile in that part, 
when it was ſo low; as it muſt be ſuppoſed to be much lower there than 
at the mouth of the canal of Joſeph; ſo that I ſuppoſe the water began 
to come in at both canals, after it had begun to riſe for about a month, 


and for about four months after the waters began to abate : And I myſelf 


ſaw a ſmall ſtream running into the lake by the great canal in the month 
of February, when the Nile is very low. It is mention'd that the deſign 
of the lake was to hinder the Nile from overflowing the country too much, 
which was effected by drawing off ſuch a quantity of water, when it was 
apprehended that there might be an inundation ſufficient to hurt the land ; 
till which time the gates were doubtleſs kept ſhut, and when the flow was 
moderate, they might not be open'd until fuch time as the country was 
ſufficiently oyerflow'd. I ſuppoſe therefore that originally there was a 
great outlet of the Nile this way, it may be into the ſea by the valley 
call'd Baher-Bellomah, or the ſea without water, which extends from 
the weſt end of this lake near as far as the ſea; that finding the country 
was not ſufficiently overflow'd, they ſtopped the mouth of it to' the ſea, 
which cauſed this great lake ; that afterwards the mouth of the canal or 
river by which the water flow'd being accidentally ſtopped up, all the 
lake became dry, giving occaſion for the tradition that the ſpot of the 
lake was formerly all a plain or fields“; that the c@antry afterwards being 


* Aiwguye wiv tx T7 wl xadlronrvarty ds Ti iulęus idem TAAavlev agyvers ix Tay Iy9ver iẽ 
Nh, ia iv cadiuv To u, rer dt d teig rd ddag is awrhv, de pics, Herodotus 
To reg. Diodorus |. i. p. 48. I. ii. c. 100. | | 

L *BE pev Arat de pte bs Thy Aipvyy, ö dt unvas m See quotation in geographical diſſertation, in 
Fw is Toy NeiAov awrig, Kat imexy pt ingty 50 the laſt chapter of the laſt book. 
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much incommoded by inundations, Mæris open d this mouth, cleanſed this 
canal, put floodgates, and it may be in ſome parts towards the entrance, 
ſunk the lake lower, and that this might give riſe to the tradition that he 
made the lake. At this time the lake was very much retired within, its 
banks. We went along on the ſouth ſide to the eaſt at ſome diſtance from 
it, and I could not perſuade the Arabs to go to the lake; fo I left them 
and went alone; but ſeeing I was determined to go, after ſome time they 
ſent one of their company to attend me, and came themſelves towards 
the lake to meet me. There is a gentle deſcent to the banks of the lake, 
which are broken, and of a black foil ; it was then half a mile from the 
bank to the water. firſt on a flaty ground, and then on a deep ſlimy 
mud incruſted at top with a thin cake of ſalt. I waded along through 
it with much difficulty, and came to the water, which is almoſt as ſalt 
as the ſea, and of a diſagreeable muddy taſte ; it contracts theſe qualities 
from the nitre that is in the earth, and from the ſalt that is every year left 
on the mud; it is obſerved that the water is not ſo falt towards the parts 
where it enters from the Nile. I ſaw no fort of ſhells on the banks of the 
lake; and it is ſaid it has no fiſh in it, but ſuch as are found in the Nile. 
They catch the fiſh in great quantities, eſpecially when the lake is low, and 
bring them to Faiume market, where they are ſold very cheap, As I 
think this lake is never entirely dry, ſo it is probable they always throw 
in what ſmall fiſh they find, and great quantities coming in with the Nile 
water, may be the reaſons why the lake ſo much abounds in fiſh as it did 
formerly, which brought in a great revenue to the Kings of Egypt. On 
the other fide of the lake, what they told me was the iſland, appears Ind in the 
like a head of land ſetting out into the lake in a ſemicircular figure with ** 
white clifts, and a height above, which poſſibly might be the lower part 
of thoſe two pyramids, which are faid to have been built in it by Mzris 
for himſelf and his Queen, and were fix hundred feet high, three hun- 
dred feet being under the water. A coloſſal ſtatue fitting was placed on 
each of them. It is difficult to go to this iſland, as their boats are very 
bad, and there would be great danger if the wind ſhould riſe. I ſaw 
ſome large buildings north of the lake; they faid there was a convent at 
that place, call'd Der-El-Harakatelmy ; but the buildings ſeem'd to me 
to be ſome remains of antiquity, which might be converted into a mo- 
naſtery. They mention'd alſo a place call'd Ryan, to the ſouth weſt of 
the lake, and faid there were ſome pyramids near it; tho I gave more 
credit to what they ſaid of a lake call d Birk-Al-Garieh, near a day's jour- 
ney to the weſt, becauſe other travellers have had the ſame account. I 
obſerved about this lake ſeveral roots in the ground, that ſeem'd to me to 
be the remains of vines, for which the country about the lake was for- 
merly famous. Where there is little moiſture in the air, and it rains ſo 
ſeldom, wood may remain ſound a great while, tho' it is not known 
how long theſe vineyards have been deſtroy d. 
The common people here have ſtrong traditions about Caroon ; they Tue fable ot 
ſay he was a King, and had keys to his treaſures that loaded two hun- Caron 
dred camels. One would imagine from this that the fable of Charon 
might have its riſe here, and that this name might be the title of the 
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OBSERVATIONS 
chief perſon who had the care of the 9 and of the ſepulchres in 


and about it, and kept the keys of theſe numerous apartments; that no 
one could be buried in theſe places unleſs orders were ſent to him, who 
might have the care and inſpection of the public funerals ; and their Kin 

might ſome of them be carried over to the iſland, or be brought by wa- 
ter to this place, under the direction of this great officer, who when 


princes had behaved ill, might be forbid to inter them, as judges were ap- 


ointed to determine whether the perſon were worthy of burial. It is 
poſſible they might give ſome token, the obolus, to fignify to the pro- 
per officer that they might have ſepulchral honours done to them; and 
this lake might be called Acherufia, and the name be afterwards given to 
other places paſſed over for the ſame purpoſe; as Diodorus obſerves the 
lake at Memphis was ſo call'd, who gives a particular account of the 
whole ceremony *. Poſſibly this at firſt might be the practice only with 


regard to their princes carried acroſs this lake to the iſland, and in time 


might come to be extended farther to all people in general, who were 
not to be admitted to have the honour of interment, unleſs they brought 
with them a clear reputation, the token, the teſſera or obolus that was to 
waft them to the Elyſian fields. 5 

Turning to the ſouth, when we were above a league from Caſr-Caroon, 
we went about two leagues up a gentle aſcent, and came to the high 
ground where there is a ruin'd convent of unburnt brick, many ruins of 
the ſame materials, and ſeveral heaps of potſherds and rubbiſh, as if there 
had been a large town in that place. About two leagues further we came 
to the cultivated land, and ſtopping a while to refreſh our cattle, went 
a league and a half further to the Neſle, where the Caimacam invited 
us to his houſe ; and I went to repoſe, very much fatigued with this ex- 
pedition of eighteen hours in N motion. The Caimacam was very 
ſolicitous about a preſent of coffee I was to ſend him from Faiume, and 
attended me the next day within a few miles of that town with his Arabs 
and ſlaves, who diverted themſelves in the road in riding after one another 
in their manner. When we had paſſed Topar, we left the road to the 
ſouth that we came in, and the great man fitting down to repoſe, we 
left him, and ſoon came to Sambour, and from that place to Faiume. 
When I was at Nefle, I treated with the Arabs to conduct me to the two 


great pyramids of Davara, which I ſaw, as I ſuppoſe, ten or twelve miles 


ſouth of Faiume ; but being to the ſouth of the great canal, they in- 
form'd me that this was the only way to them: They demanded fo extra- 
vagant a price, that I concluded they did not care to go, and they aſſured 
me there would be much danger in the voyage, as they might chance to 
fall in with their enemies, in which caſe they told us they muſt fly and 
leave us to be plunder'd. At the diſtance I was at, I could not well diſ- 
cern what ſort of pyramids they were; they appear'd like two hills, being 
probably much decay'd. They aſſured me that the materials they are built 
of is of unburnt brick: A perſon who view'd them near, if he may be 
credited, deſcribes one of them as built with three ſtories of arched niches 
all round. 


* Diodorus 1, i. p. 82, 86. 1 
3 I ſet 
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I ſet out for Cairo with the caravan, and went the firſt day to Tamiea, 
where we lay in the yard of a cane under my tent; there being no rooms, 
except a few huts inhabited by public harlots. We went the next day a 


long journey without ſtopping, to Daſhour ; from which place I went | 
the day after to Saccara, as mention d before, and ſo arrived at Grand | 
Cairo, | [| 
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BOOK I. 
From GRAND Cairo to the antient 
 ErTniore1a, above the Cataract of the 
Nite, and back to Cairo and D a- 


MIATA, 


— 


CHAP. I. 


Of ARCHEMOUNAIN, GAA, and other places in the 
way to AKMIM. 


H AVING determined to make the voyage of upper Egypt, 


the conſul procured me letters from the great Sheik Oſman 

(who was Sheik-Bellet, or head and protector of the Arab race) 
to the Bey of Girge, to the Prince of Akmim, and to the great Sheik at 
Furſhout. I provided every thing as for a long voyage; ſtores of coffee, 
rice, tobacco, ſoap, red ſhoes of the Arabs, and ſeveral other things for 
preſents, and took care to have ſufficient arms for our defence. I had 
the good fortune to meet with a boat of the prince of Akmim, and to be 
recommended to Malim Soliman who was going in it, a very worthy ca- 
tholic copti, for whom I ſhall always have the utmoſt regard. He was 
the chief perſon in managing the affairs of that prince, although he would 
never accept of any office under him, thereby prudently avoiding the 
danger of having his family ruin d, it having been the cuſtom of- theſe 


princes, as it is much all over Turkey, to ſeize on what is got in their ſer- 


vice, when any of their officers die, being only (as they ſay) taking their 


own again: And tho he might have been ſecure by the goodneſs of the 
. p preſent 
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preſent prince, yet his family might have a harder fate under another, 
from whom he might not hereafter be able to withdraw himſelf. It was 
thought proper I ſhould take on me a name that the people are uſed to, 
ſo it was agreed that I ſhould be called Joſeph, with the uſual title of 
Chriſtians in this country, malim or maſter. 1 had alſo let my beard 
grow, and put myſelf exactly in the habit of a copti, with the black 
ferijee or gown of ceremony, and had a large blue and white towel or 
handkerchief looſe about my neck, hanging' down before, and on other 
occaſions a large ſheet of the ſame kind, which is brought round the 
body and over the head ; not without the blue garment or ſhirt, which is 
put on over all, to go out with at any time in diſguiſe with the boatmen. 
In this manner I ſet out with my ſervant and dragoman, or interpreter, 
On the fixth of December one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-ſeven, 
about noon, we embark'd in a ſmall hired boat, the veſſel we were to go 
in to Akmim having left the port, and gone half a day's journey up the 
river, for fear of being preſſed to carry the ſoldiers to Roſetto, which the 
Grand Signior had ſent for to Conſtantinople, to go to the war againſt the 
Emperor and the Muſcovites. Setting out, I was ſhewn on the height 
which is to the ſouth of the narrow eaſtern plain, a ruin'd tower which 


they call the tower of King Antar. They have alſo a tradition of ſome 


buildings of this King on the fade of Babylon ; but who he was I could 
not be inform'd, being probably ſome King of Egypt, who goes by ano- 
ther name in hiſtory . Before we came to this place, we had Oſman to 
the weſt. About this place poſſibly might be Acanthus, where * Strabo 
ſeems to ſay there was a temple of Ofiris, and a wood of Thebaick Acan- 
tha, which produced gums. This probably was Acacia, the Thebaick 
Acantha or buſh ; and tis not improbable that the city itſelf had its name 
from this wood. This tree is very common in Egypt, under the name of 


Sount, and is much the fame as the Acacia call'd Cyale, in Arabia Petra, 
which I am inform'd produces the Gum Egyptian, or Arabic. At night 


we came up to the great boat at Turphaier, which is an the ifle that 


I ſuppoſe to be the great iſle of Heracleopolis *, made by a canal croſſing * 
from this great river to the old bed of the Nile under the hills. This l. 


weſtern channel the people call the old channel at this time, which con- 
firms what I have ſaid in another place on this ſubject. 

The large boats, call'd marſhes, ſuch as we embark'd on, have a maſt 
about the middle, and another towards the prow ; they cover part of the 
boat with matting, by means of poles ſet up an end, with others tied 


acroſs at the top of them, under which ſhelter the people fit and repoſe all 


night. On the ſeventh we went on with a gentle wind, having had a view 
of the pyramids of Saccara and Daſhour, to the north weſt from Tur- 
phaier. We paſſed by many villages, and coming to Stalhiteh on the eaſt, 
L faw on the weſt fide oppoſite to it, at ſome diſtance, what appear d to 
me at firſt like a ſmall high hill with a ruin on it, ſomething in the 
ſhape of a pyramid. When I had a better view of it, it appear'd as re- 

* Diodorus |. i. p. 82, 86. ; ? "BY 6 Hegunturys: ves bv vicw peyday. Ibid, 
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70 OBSERVATIONS 
preſented at C. in the twentieth plate. They aſſured me that not only 
the upper part, but the whole which appears like a hill, is built; the 
The great or Chriſtians call it the great pyramid, (Al-Herem-Kiebir) but the Maho- 
 falepyramid. metans call it the falſe pyramid (Al-Herem Elkadab.) To go to it, they 
ſay, one may land at Eſououd, but the moſt convenient place is Righah, 
from which it is half a day's journey ; that is, I ſuppoſe, about ten miles. 
To go to this pyramid, it is neceſſary to have a man from the Sheik of this 
country, call'd Elkebery, who lives at Mocanan. I imagine that this is a 
ſmall hill, probably artificial, and that it may have been caſed with ſtone, 
or unburnt brick; I think they ſaid the latter, and that what appears at 
top is a pyramid of an extraordinary figure built on it. We arrived at 
Righah that night, where we ſtaid ; it being the cuſtom going up always 
to lie by at night, as there are many ſhoals in the Nile, and travellers al- 
ways lie in the boat, and keep a watch to defend themſelves againſt any 
attack, or to hinder people from coming privately to the fide of the 
boat, as they ſometimes do, and ſteal any thing they can conveniently 
find. It is ſaid, with what truth I know not, that ſometimes the rogues 
have come to plunder boats with their naked bodies beſmear'd all over 
with oyl or greaſe, that if the boatmen ſhould attempt to lay hold of 
Convent of them, they might the more eaſily ſlip out of their hands. On the eighth, 
St. Antony. there being very little wind, we went aſhoar on the eaſt, at the convent 
of St. Antony: Here, as in moſt of the convents of Egypt, the prieſts are 
ſeculars, ſo that they live in the convent with their wives and children. 
Several of them were employ'd in bringing ſtones to repair their convent, 
and thinking we were officers come to demand the poll tax, when we 
aſk'd how many there were in the convent, they acknowledged no more 
than thoſe we ſaw ; but when they were undeceived, they ſhew'd us their 
convent with much humility, and it was proper that we ſhould leave them 
ſome charity, as they are very poor. The convent is encompaſſed with 
a wall to defend them againſt robbers ; they have a tolerable church, and 
they ſhew ſeveral things relating to St. Antony, who they ſay went from 
this place into the deſert by the red ſea, and was there the firſt founder of 
the monaſtic life. They told us they expected their biſhop that day to offi- 
ciate in their church; for the biſhops here ſpend moſt of their time going 
round their diſtri officiating in their churches, and collecting the dues 
that belong to themſelves and the patriarch, There are no churches a- 
bout the country but what are called monaſteries, becauſe probably few 
except thoſe of the monaſteries were ſuffer d to remain, As crocodiles 
are hardly ever ſeen ſo low as this, they are very fond of ſtories that they 
can go no lower, and that if they come fo far they turn on their backs. 
They relate the ſame of St. George's convent much lower, ſome pretend- 

ing to attribute this to their faith, others to taliſmans. 

We came up with the iſle and large village or town of Sment, and ſoon 
after to a ſmall ſandy iſland oppoſite to Benadi, where I ſaw a little cro- 
codile, being the firſt we had met with. We came to a town call'd 

Bouche, the Bouche, on the canal which goes to Faiume; it is probable that this was 
port Ptolemais, the port of Arſinoe mention'd by Ptolemy *. We came after to 


Ptolemais. 


Beneſuief. Beneſuief, which is a town about a mile round, very ill built, of unburnt 


r Aęcnôn & dh Nrokcuais. Ptol. I. iv. c. 35. 


brick; 
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brick ; it is the capital of a province of that name, and here a Sangiak 
or Bey reſides. They have great manufactures of a ſtriped narrow carpet 
ſtuff without napp, made of wool and coarſe thread. They are uſed by 
inferior people to cover the cuſhions of ſophas; they make alſo coats for 


their children of this ſtuff without ſleeves, being wove fo as to ſerve for 
that purpoſe without being cut. HEE 


> 
. 


We paſſed by Berangieh, where there is a ſmall hill to the ſouth, call'd 
Coum-el-Arab, and to the north of it are ſeveral ſmall hillocks, ſo that 
probably this was an antient place, and for that reaſon as well as the ſi- 
tuation, I ſuppoſe it to be Cynopolis *, the capital of a province of that Cynopolis 
name, in which Anubis was worſhipped, and dogs were had in great ho- 
nour, and a certain ſacred food was allotted to them. It is ſaid the riſe 
of this was owing to Anubis, a companion of Oſiris, his wearing as an 
emblem of his courage, the dog's ſkin for armour, as Macedon his other 
companion wore the ſkin of a wolf; on which account ſome fay theſe 
animals came to be worſhipped : And this ſeems the more probable, as 
theſe Deities are repreſented with human bodies, with the heads of theſe 
beaſts, which might have its riſe from. their bringing the upper part of the - 
ſkins over their heads; as Hercules is repreſented with the ſkin of a lion 
as well as thoſe who deſired to be thought like him. We paſſed by 
Bibeh, a little town where there is a convent of St. George; we after 
came up with the large ifle of Fetne, which is a very fruitful ſpot ; it 
was planted with melons and cucumbers, in rows about fix feet apart, 
with the canes of Turkey wheat ſtuck in obliquely over them to defend 
them from the weather, and in ſome parts a ſort of ruſh or graſs call'd lefe 
is ſet along in a trench over the young plants; which fort of gra's they like- 
wiſe uſe to make ropes in this country. Here we lay by at night, and 
another boat having faſten'd to the eaſt fide, they ſhot at a man that was 
coming towards it, as they ſuppoſed, to ſteal ſomething, who as they told 
me, went off crying out as if he had been wounded, and the boat moved 
over to the weſt, which is always the ſafer fide. To this place the hills 
on the eaſt fide coming near the river, the country is very little inhabited 

above the convent of St. Antony; and thoſe that are on the caſt fide are 
moſtly Arabs, who ſubmit to no government, inſomuch that when I re- 
turn'd, the boatmen made an expreſs agreement that they ſhould not be 
obliged to go to any place on the eaſt, but where they pleaſed. | 

On the ninth we had little wind, and lay by about noon at the port of 

Fetne ; we proceeded on our voyage and went by Sharony on the eaſt. 
I obſerved ſtones along the ſhoar, which ſeem'd to be the ruins of a very 
« thick wall of a port or quay ; I likewiſe ſaw two little hills, one above a 
mile ſouth of the other, and to the eaſt of the ſouthern hill is another, 
which ſeem'd to have had ſome buildings on it. Theſe hills and the ruins 
I ſaw, made me conjecture that ſome antient town might be here; and 
it agrees beſt with the ſituation of Muſæ of the itinerary, We ſtopped all Abougirge, 
night a little above a ſmall town call'd Abou-girge, which is a biſhop's ſee: h 


chus. 
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This I ſuppoſe to be Oxyrinchus, capital of the province of that name, 


ſo calld from a fiſh they worſhipped all over Egypt, but principally in 


this place, where they had a temple built to this Deity ; for there were ſe- 
veral animals, which tho they were particularly honour'd in ſome places, 
yet were worſhipped throughout all Egypt; as the lepidotus or ſcaly fiſh, 
the hawk, and the ibis, the bull, the dog, and the cat”. Here they ſaid we 
were a third part of the way to Akmim, which is about three degrees and 
a half from Cairo. On the tenth I ſaw many Arabs at a diſtance on horſe- 
back on the weſt fide, and going a little way from the boat, one of them 
made towards me, and another after him; I retired to the boat, and they 
came pretty near and took a view of us. We paſſed by Abouſagat-Beni- 
ſama on the eaſt; there is a large houſe near, which belong'd to Sara 
Caſhif, who as they told me, fled: to this place out of Cairo, when they 
aſſaſſinated eight of their Beys at once in a viſit they were making in one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty ; he return'd after to Cairo, and lay 
hid in the houſe of a Chriſtian; but a ſtrict ſearch being made after him, 
he fled towards the Red ſea, where as they told me, he married a Sheik's 
daughter, and was at that time in arms. It was now the time of the 
Turkiſh Ramaſan or faſt, ſo call'd from the month in which it is kept; 
and it was very hard on the boatmen to tow up the bark, as they were 
obliged to do when we had no wind ; for during this month they are not 
allow'd to eat, drink, ſmoak, or take any pleaſure from fun riſing to ſun 
ſet; and as a Turkiſh month happens at all times of the year in the term 
of two or three and thirty years, it is a great hardſhip on the poor, who 
are obliged to work in the ſummer, and are only allow'd to waſh their 
mouths with water; but they paſs the night in feaſting and pleaſure, if 
they can afford it. The firſt thing they take after this faſt is a draught 

water, then they ſmoak, drink their coffee, and make their great meal; 
after midnight they take another plentiful repaſt and go to ſleep ; but 
thoſe who have nothing to do, fit up all night and ſleep the greater part of 
the day, ſo that this faſt does not prove in the leaſt inconvenient to them. 
When we paſſed by this place, the Arabs call'd to the maſter of the boat 
to come aſhoar and give them ſome tobacco, who anſwer'd, in order to 
frighten them, that the janizaries in the boat would give them tobacco ; 


but as we had a dinner preparing, and they ſaw the ſmoak, they reply'd 


in their cool manner, that the janizaries were dreſſing dinner, intimating 
that by this they knew we were Chriſtians. On this we all ſhew'd our- 
ſelves in the habits of Mahometans, and ſo they went away ; however it 
was a caution to us for the future, not to diſcover by this means that there 
were Chriſtians on board, which might have encouraged the Arabs to 
make an attempt upon us. On the eleventh we made very little way. I 
obſerved on the weſt fide, the bank within the bed of the river was ſow'd 
all the way to the water. In the night they ſaw a man ſwimming to- 
wards the boat, but calling out he return'd to the ſhoar; for they fre- 
uently come in the night, and hanging on the fide of the boat, ſteal any 
3 they can moſt conveniently lay their hands on, whilſt the people are 
aſleep. On the twelfth we came to the hills on the eaſt, that end at the 
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river, patt of them having the name of Codrickſhan. The men being 
obliged to tow, I went aſhoar there, and obleryed that ſeveral grottos were 
cut all over the mountains, which were without doubt the ſepulchres of 


the people on the weſt fide of the river, I faw alſo what I took to be 


the bed of a canal cut in between the hills, which poſſibly might be to 


convey water to the eaſt: All theſe hills are rocks of petrified ſhells, moſtly 
the cockle, and ſome flat ſhell, and alſo ſeveral large oyſter ſhells. To 
the ſouth of theſe hills is a fine ſpot of ground belonging to a village of 
the Arabs in the middle of it, call'd Cereſia; it is fanely improved, and 
they have tobacco there, which I was inform'd is not good. We came 
to a town call'd Samalout, where there is a moſque with a minaret, the 
only one I had ſeen ſince I had left Cairo. That night our boat topped 
about eight o clock, and then went on a little further about nine, which 
I ſuppoſed was to avoid any danger by ſtaying in a place where people 
might obſerve we had halted in the evening. On the thirteenth we.came 
to the hills on the caſt, which are cloſe to the river, and are call'd Jebel 
Ockſeir, becauſe it is a great harbour for all. ſorts of birds; there are 


many grottos in it, and on the top of it is a convent which has lands; but 


they are obliged to receiye and entertain every body that comes. 


73 


On the fourteenth we had a good wind, and paſſed by Minio on the Minio. 


weſt, a neat town in compariſon of the others, and the reſidence of the 
Caſhif of the province of that name; higher we paſſed Souadi, a ſmall 
town to the eaſt, „ 


We came up with the ruin d city of Antinoopolis, now call d Enſineh : Aminoogo: 


Some ſay there was antiently a city here call'd Beſa; but Antinous, who l. 


accompanied Hadrian into Egy pt, being drowned there, that Emperor built 
this city, and call'd it after the name of his favourite, to whom he inſti- 
tuted games and divine honours: It was made alſo the capital « of a new 
province of that name, taken out of the laſt of the ſeyen provinces, 
call'd Heptanomis. It is faid the city was three .or four miles round. I 
ſaw a large pillar with a Corinthian capital, and a ſquare ſtone or plinth 
on the top, which was probably to ſet ſome ſtatue on; it is ſaid there were 
four of theſe. I had allo a view of a very fine gate of the Corinthian 
order, of exquiſite workmanſhip; a plan and upright of which may be 
ſeen in the twenty-fourth plate, mark d A. B. Near this place is a village 
of Chriſtians, call d Ebadie, whoſe greateſt ſecurity, among ſuch very bad 
people, ſeems to be a notion that has prevail d, that no Mahometan can 
live in that place. Higher is the convent of St. John (Der-Abou- Ennis) 


where there are ſeveral prieſts; and a little further on is Meloui, near a 
mile to the weſt of the river. This town is about a mile round, and Mctoui. 
makes a tolerable appearance within, the ſhops being well built; it is at 


the head of nine villages, which are altogether a ſmall principality belong- 
ing to Mecca; ſo that the-Emir- Hadge, who is commonly one of the 
greateſt Beys, and has the care of conduQing the caravan to Mecca, is 
maſter of it, and ſends a Sardar to. govern the country, who lives in as 
much ſtate as the Caſhifs and other great governors. As this is a place of 
great honour and profit, ſo it is commonly given to one of the greateſt 


people of thoſe that have been {laves to the Emir-Hadge. This place ſup- 
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OBSERVATIONS 
plies Mecca with three hundred and ninety thouſand adeps or facks of corn 
every year, which is ſent by way of Cairo, Suez, and the Red fea, it being 
a very rich corn country. The Chriſtians have no church, but are obliged 
to go to the convent on the other fide. 

About three miles north of Meloui, is the village of Archemounain : 
There is a large country here which alſo goes by that name. This village 
is on the ruins of an old city, which I ſuppoſe to be the antient Hermo- 
polis -; or, which is all the fame, as Pliny calls it, the city of Mercury. It 
ſeem'd to have been of an irregular form, extending above a mile from 
eaſt to weſt, and more than half a mile from north to ſouth, and is near 
two miles from the river. Little appears but heaps of rubbiſh all over 
the ſite of the old city, except a grand portico of an antient temple re- 
preſented in the twenty-fourth plate at C. and D. conſiſting of twelve 
pillars, fix in a row, nine feet diameter ; there are hieroglyphics on every 
part both of the pillars and of the ſtones laid on them. I ſaw on the 
pillars ſome remains of paint, and the ceiling is adorn'd with ſtars ; on 
ſeveral parts there are figures of pyramids, as with a door. to them, which 
Kircher interprets to be (5 dag dxipwy) the good principle; a perſon 
ſitting, and one offering to him, is cut in ſeveral parts of the frieze. It 
appears that the pillars have been built up for about half way between, as 
in many Egyptian temples. About two hundred paces to the fouth, I ſaw 
ſome large ſtones, and a piece of a pillar ſtanding upright, which may be 
the remains of ſome building belonging to this temple, I ſaw alfo ſome 
pieces of granite pillars among the heaps of ruins. I was inform'd that 
about a league to the ſouth weſt of theſe ruins, there is a place call'd 
Hoar, which from the name one may conjecture to be about the ſite of 
the antient caſtle of Hermopolis , on the fouth fide of the great canal, 
where they took cuſtom of every thing that came out of the Thebaid ; 
it being the firſt place without that country; as the Theban * caſtle on 
the other fide was the firſt place on the Thebaid ; which muſt have been 

at Taroutoſcherif; the provinces of Hermopolis and Antinoopolis being the 
laſt before the entrance into the Thebaid. I was alſo inform'd that when 
the waters of the Nile begin to be low, there is no current in this great 
canal call'd Baher-Joſeph, but that there is always ſome ſtanding water 
in it. They told me alſo that Mount Bibian is about two hours weſt of 
this canal; that it was a high hill, 1 ſuppoſe between the mountains, and 
that there are ſome ruins there. It was in my return I ſaw theſe an- 
tiquities. Going up, we ſtopped only about an hour near Meloui, whilſt 
the maſter of the boat went to ſee one of his families who lived here. 

We ſail'd on, and obſerved a great number of grottos cut in the moun- 
tains all the way from Souadi to Manfalouth. Near oppoſite to this laſt 
place where the hills retire to the eaſt, I ſaw a building on them cover'd 
with a dome, which I thought might have been a convent ; but they told 
me it was ſome old ruin'd building. I obſerved that there are ſeveral 
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by ſchœni conſiſted of ſixty ſtadia each, from this 
place up to Siene, and from Memphis to this 
place, they were ſchœni of one hundred and 
twenty ſtadia, as lower they were only of thirty 
ſtadia. See Strabo l. xvii. p. 804. 

Exa 1 Orca QuAaxn. Strabo xvii. p. 813. 


narrow 


ON Bere. 


narrow openings into the mountains. About this place I ſaw great ruins 
of walls built with unburnt brick, from the river up the fide of the 
hills ; they told me they were made by the Kings of Egypt, when the 
Turks invaded this country, tho 1 ſhould rather have thought they had 
been built by the Arabs, when they might have had wars with one ano- 
ther. A little further is a convent cut out of the rock; the church of it is 
ſerved by a prieſt that comes from Manfalouth. We paſſed by that town, 
which I ſuppoſe to be Lycopolis, the chief city of a province of that 
name, in which they paid an extraordinary devotion to the wolf. Some 
authors mention a fabulous foundation for it, becauſe when the Ethiopians 
invaded Egypt, they ſay they were drove back to Elphantine, on the bor- 
ders of Ethiopia by wolves: Other reaſons alſo are given for this extrava- 
gant worſhip *. | 


Manfalouth is a mile from the river, and above a mile round; it is to- Manfalouth, 
lerably well built; a Caſhif reſides here who governs this province: It is Heopolt. 


alſo a biſhop's ſee, and there are about two hundred Chriſtians in the place ; 
but their church is at ſome diſtance at Narach, where the common people 
have a notion the holy family ſtay d till the death of Herod. The Nile 
here is ſo deep, and there are ſo few ſhallows, that we fail'd all night, 


and on the fifteenth we paſſed by Sciout, about two miles from the river, Sciour. 
which I went to in my return; it is finely ſituated on a height that may Antæopolis. 


have been made by art, divided into three parts, being higheſt at each 
end; it is in the middle of a very fine country, There is a large lake by 
the town, which is filb'd from the Nile by a canal, over which there is a 
bridge of three high Gothic arches. There are alſo ſeveral pleaſant gar- 
dens without the town, which ſtretches about two miles from the ſouth 
eaſt to the north weſt; and is well built; and it may be reckon'd among 
the beſt cities in Egypt: A Caſhif reſides here, who governs this province 
of Sciout; there are about five hundred Chriſtians in the town, and a 
biſhop; but their church is a league off, the hills to the eaſt being about 
that diſtance, and are cut into a great number of grottos. This J ſup- 

e to have been Antzopolis, capital of the province of that name, fo 
call'd from Antæus, who was overcome by Hercules*; and Diodorus ſays 
that Oſiris committed to his care the countries of Ethiopia and Lybia. 
This place anſwers alſo to the account of Ptolemy *, who places it at ſome 
diſtance from the river. 


We ſaw Aboutig near a mile to the weſt of the river; it is a pretty Abouig 


large town, and a biſhop's ſee; I ſuppoſe it to be Hypſele of the antients, 
Near the town we ſaw the encampment of an Arabian Sheik, who com- 
mands this country. Theſe governors often go round their territories, en- 
camping near towns and villages, in many of which they have houſes. 
This method they take in order to collect the tributes that are paid to 
them, which 'are moſtly in cattle. Above Aboutig is the port that be- 
longs to the city, call'd Nackele, and almoſt oppoſite to it is the country 
of Seling, conſiſting of ſeveral villages. To the north eaſt of the moſt 
ſouthern village, are two {ſmall hills, where I imagined there might have 
been ſome antient town,; and from the name one would conclude it was 
Selinon, ſuppoſing the diſtance of ſixteen miles in the itinerary from Pa- 


See t. and Diodorus i. P. 79. a MeTgoToAsg 'Avroty ute G Ptol. iv. c. 5. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
nopolis or Akmim, to be a miſtake for fix and thirty. 
Gaus Kiebre came to Gaua-Kiebre, which may be the Paſſalon of Pt 


In the evening we 
| olemy, the laſt 
place in the province of An lis, tho the diſtances do not well agree. 

There is here a very beautiful portico of a temple of eighteen pillars, in 
three rows, as repreſented in the twenty- fifth plate; they have a particular 
capital, and the columns are enrich'd with hieroglyphics beyond any that 
have ſeen in Egypt. The manner alſo in which a wall is built up againſt 
the pillars in the front, as for ſo many door places, is altogether ſingular. 
There is an imperfe& Greek inſcription in the frieze, the middle ſtone of 
the inſcription being fallen down, and lies on the ground. This inſcrip- 
tion may be ſeen at the end of the book, with other inſcriptions I found 
in Egypt; it appears to have been a very magnificent building, not only 
from the portico, but from the vaſt ſtones that are ſeen about it; one I 
found to be twenty-one feet long, eight broad, and four deep, another 
thirty feet long, and five broad. Behind the portico, at ſome diſtance is 
a ſtone ſhaped like the top of an obeliſk, as ſeen in the ſame plate. There 
is a niche on one ſide of it, which might be for a ſtatue, and hierogly- 
phics are cut on it. On the ſixteenth we came to the territories of the 
Prince of Akmim, which begin at Raigny. Near this place is the grotto 
of the famous ſerpent call'd Heredy, mention'd by travellers. On the ſe- 
venteenth we arrived at Akmim. 15 * 


Of Ak ul, and the places near it. 


KMIM is about a mile to the eaſt of the river, on a little height 
that ſeem'd to have been raiſed by art, a canal of water from 
the river going round moſt part of the town when the Nile is high. 

I ſuppoſe it to have been Panopolis, famous of old for workers in ſtone, 

and for the linen manufactures*, and at preſent they make coarſe cot- 

tons here. It appears plainly from Diodorus, that this is the city which 
is call'd Chemmis by Herodotus *, who mentions that Pan accompanying 

Oſiris, on that account was deified, and particularly worſhipped in this 

city. Herodotus ſays Chemmis was near Neapolis, as it was the next city 

to it of any conſequence on the eaſt fide, and ſpeaks of a temple and 
games inſtituted to Perſeus here, whoſe anceſtors they pretend went from 
this city into Greece, It is now the place of reſidence of the Prince of 

Akmim, who has the title of Emir or Prince, and is as a Sheik of the 

country. The family came two or three generations paſt from Barbary, 

and managed fo as to become governors of a large territory, by renting 
the land of the Grand Signor, according to cuſtom. It is like the other 
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Herodotus ſays that this city was in the Nomos 
of Thebes, which probably in his time extended 
ſo far, and the provinces of Coptos and Pano- 
polis might be afterwards taken out of it. 
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ON EG VYPT. 


Arab towns, except that the ſtreets are wider; the quoins of their houſes 
are built of burnt brick, but all the reſt of bricks that are only dried in 
the fun. I went to the convent of the Franciſcan miſſionaries, being re- 
commended to them by their prefect. I dined and ſupped with them in 
their hall, and the firſt day many of the Catholic Coptis came to ſee me, 
there being about two thouſand Chriſtians .in and about the town, two 
hundred of which they told me were converts to the church of Rome. 
They have a Jarge room in the convent, where as many of their people 
as pleaſe may come every night, and one of the fathers is obliged to at- 
tend to diſcourſe with them, and to anſwer any queſtions they aſk. 

I went with my friend Malim Soliman to wait on the Prince, with a 
letter from Oſman Bey, and a preſent of ſeveral vaſes of glaſs; he was 
dreſſed in the Turkiſh habit, not after the Arab faſhion, and received me 
with great civility. This Prince is much beloved by his ſubjects, eſpe- 
cially the Chriſtians, who are on a very good footing in this place, as they 
were likewiſe in the time of his father, which is thought to be owing to 
the mother of this Prince, who had been a Chriſtian ſlave, and it is con- 
jectured that in her heart ſhe always retain'd her religion, for as long as 
ſhe lived, ſhe ſent a preſent to the convent every week ; and this Prince 
was thought to be much inclined that way, having, as they fay, ſhewn 
ſome marks of devotion when he has come to ſee their chapel, The miſ- 
ſionaries came here at firſt under the character of phyſicians, and were 
received by the father, as well as by this Prince, into their palaces: The 
latter ſome years ago was accuſed to the government above, as if he was 
become a Chriſtian; five hundred ſoldiers were ſent to bring him to Cairo, 
but eſcaping to the mountains, he took with him the three miſſionaries 
that were there; and having friends at Cairo, after ſome time the ſoldiers 
were recall'd, and he return'd to his capital. This Prince died ſuddenly 


about a year after, greatly lamented by his people. I went to ſee the 


ſmall remains of antiquity that are about the town, and found to the 
north ſome ruins of an antient temple, of which there is little to be ſeen, 
except four very large ſtones that lie near a hollow ground, out of which 
it is probable they dug the other ſtones of the temple: One of them, more 
remarkable than the reſt, is about eighteen feet long out of the ground, 
one end of it being under a modern building ; it is eight feet wide, and 
three deep, and has a Greek inſcription on it, in which the name of Ti- 
berius Claudius is mention'd, and ſome remains, as I take it, of the name 
of the city. On another fide of the ſtone is a very extraordinary ſculp- 
ture which has been painted, and from which I concluded that it was a 
temple dedicated to the fun. Within ſome ornaments, there are four 
circles; in the inner circle is a figure probably repreſenting the ſun, the 


ſpaces between the two next are divided into twelve parts; in the firſt, 


twelve birds are cut in like ſeals; in the next twelve figures defaced, that 
I conjectured might be the ſigns of the Zodiack. The outer one, not di- 
vided, has in it figures of men, if I miſtake not, in the ſame number. In 
each angle between the outer circle and the ſquare ornaments that are 
round it, is a figure which may poſſibly repreſent the four ſeaſons: A wing 
extends along one fide of it, from a ſort of globe mark'd out in lines, 
which probably had another wing extending in the ſame manner, it may 
be over ſuch another ſculpture. Theſe ſtones, and ſome others of a tem- 
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le near, are ſo large that they cannot move them; nor do they uſe ſtones 

in building, but they break in pieces theſe fine morſels of antiquity, a- 
dorn'd with hieroglyphics, and make lime of them. About a hundred 
yards higher to the north eaſt, is another great ruin, the ſtones of which 
are {till larger: The entrance of this temple ſeems to have been to the 
ſouth; .as that of the other was probably to the north; moſt of it is a 
white ſtone mix'd with pebbles, and adorn'd with hieroglyphics ; one of 


them has ſtars cut on it, which without doubt cover'd part of the build- 


ing. Theſe ſtones lie all in a hole ſome feet deep, which has been\dug to 
get out the ſmall ſtones, and to break the large ones to pieces. One of 
theſe temples might have been dedicated to Pan, and the other to the Sun, 
and poſſibly there might have been a third dedicated to Perſeus, Several 
red granite pillars ſtand in a ſquare of the town, where there might be 
ſome other antient building; and in a moſque I ſaw many pillars of granite, 
and other marble. In the portico of another moſque, there is a piece of 
grey granite five feet long, and near two broad, on which there was a 


' Greek inſcription, that has been almoſt entirely eraſed ; it was in ſmall 


Convents to 
the eaſt. 


letters not an inch long, and probably ſome law or decree was cut on 
this ſtone. . 

I ſpent a day in going to ſee ſome places without the town, and 
went three miles eaſt to the uninhabited convent of the martyrs, on a low 
hill near the foot of the mountain ; from thence we went into a very nar- 
row valley, between the high ſteep mountains, and in two miles came to 
the convent call'd Dermadoud, which is one of the moſt diſmal retire- 
ments I ever ſaw ; it conſiſts of nothing but grottos cut in the rock, 
except the ſmall church, which is of brick, that has ſeveral Copti inſcrip- 
tions on the plaiſter within : Some of the little cells in the rock have a 
wall with a door-place before them ; one very large one ſeems to have 
been the refectory. From the convent there is a very narrow dangerous 
way cut out of the perpendicular rock, to a ſmall building half way up 
the mountain, which might be ſome hermit's cell. Beyond this monaſtery 
there is a very ſteep aſcent up the valley; and the way for half a mile be- 
fore we came to the convent is ſo obſtructed with the great ſtones that 
have fallen down from the hills, that the way is impracticable for horſes. 
This might be a retreat in times of perſecution, and afterwards be fre- 
quented on account of the fine water that is here, moſt of which diſtils 
in drops from the rocks, there being a ſort of well they call Bir-Elaham, 
which is the only water I met with in Egypt, that does not certainly 
come from the Nile. Near it are ſeveral grottos and little cottages, probably 
built by the Chriſtians, who ſometimes come and ſpend a day here, and 
have ſervice in the church. 1 obſerved the rocks of freeſtone towards the 
bottom, have every half foot a layer of black flint about an inch thick, 
which has a white coat on each fide; and the rock in ſome places hav- 
ing fallen away, it appears like an artificial ceiling. Coming out of this 
valley, we went on to the weſt to a village call'd El-Gourney, over 
which the hills are cut into ſepulchral grottos in ſeveral ſtories about 
three quarters of the way up; ſome of theſe are ſingle rooms, others 
have two or three one within another; they have moſtly three niches in 
them about three feet deep, and three feet from the ground, being cut 
up to the ceiling, in which without doubt they depoſited their dead. I 

| obſerved 
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obſerved a deſcent down from ſome of them that has been fill'd up, and 1 
ſaw many ſwathes and bones lying about; ſeveral of the rooms were 0 
painted, but without figures, except one, in which I ſaw an Ibis repre- |. 
ſented in the ceiling, and ſome very odd figures on the ſides, particularly 1 
a man tied to the body of a four - footed beaſt. ö 

I went alſo to the weſt fide of the Nile, to two antient magnificent Convent to 
convents. We paſſed through Souadgy, where a Copti invited us to take ** wel. 
coffee, and a collation of dates, treacle, and bread, and would not be re- 
fuſed ; fo laying a carpet before his door, we fat down and accepted of 
his favour, and at our departure he invited us. to return and take a-lodg- 
ing at his houſe, or to dine with him the next day. Going out of town, 
we ſaw a young woman unveil'd, with braſs ornaments about her neck, I} 
fitting by the way-fide. We paſſed by ſeveral little lakes of water, made 1 
by the overflowings of the Nile, and I never ſaw fo great a quantity of * 
wild fowl together as there was on them. We went on, and came to the 
convent call'd Embeſhnuda, on the edge of the ſandy deſert: There are ſe- 
veral remains of antient pillars, and. tones of red granite, in and about 1 
both the convents; fo that I conjecture the city call'd Crocodilopolis was [| 
here, mention'd in this part by Ptolemy as diſtant from the river ©; and |. 
they have a tradition that there was a large city here that extended from 
one monaſtery to another. This convent is built of hewn ſtone, and there 
are great marks of magnificence in both the churches; and without doubt it 
was on the firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in Egypt, that theſe convents 
were built, as the work is executed according to the Greek architecture, 
tho after it had begun to decline: And as I ſaw a ſculpture of an eagle 
with a croſs before it, and another eagle on a crown, it made me con- 

ʒjecture that this great convent was founded by the Empreſs Helena. The 
churches of both the convents are built on the ſame model, with pillars 
of the Corinthian order, not executed in the beſt manner; ſeveral of them 
have croſſes on them inſtead of the roſe in the capital. It appears that 
there was a building adjoining to the ſouth fide of each of theſe churches, 
which ſeems to have conſiſted of two ſtories of cells for the monks, there 
being in the great convent two ſtories of oblong ſquare windows. The 
church is paved with red granite, and on many of the ſtones are ſome 
remains of hieroglyphics ; a plan of the church of the large convent, 
with the ſuppoſed apartments to the ſouth of it, may be ſeen in the laſt 
book, with the diſcourſe of the Copti church. The gates of this convent 
ſeem to have been of the Doric order, and probably ſome other parts, for j 
I faw in ſeveral places the frieze of that order. i 1 

Above a mile to the north is the other convent call'd Der-Embabſhai ; | 
there is a foſſee round the convent about half a mile in compaſs; the 
quoins and doors of the building are of ſtone, moſt of the reſt is of brick, 
the gate to the north is adorn'd with Corinthian pilaſters, and an enta- | 0 
blature over, with a relief of St. George on each ſide. The architecture Il 
of this convent is rather richer than that of the other ; the greater part of | 
this church is fallen down, and they now only make uſe of the eaſt end 
which is encloſed. Near the weſt end of this church there is a large vaſe, | 
faid to have been uſed for a font, and is repreſented in the plate, with the | U 
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plan of the other convent ; it is near the weſt end of the church, with- 
out the preſent encloſure, which takes up only the ſite of the church, and 
the ſuppoſed apartments to the ſouth, 


I went firſt to this convent, and as they have no place fit to carry a 
ſtranger into, they prepared a collation for us in the weſt end of the 
church; which is what they uſually do, when any one comes they would 
ſhew a particular honour to. We walked two miles on the ſand, to the 
mountains on the weſt, going by a large burial place of the Chriſtians, to 
which they are brought from all the neighbouring parts to be buried. 
We after paſſed by a ſmall hillock, on which there were ſome ſmall ruins 
of a building that ſeem'd to have been round, and it is ſaid was a church. 
We ſaw the track of wolves in the ſand, and they pretended to ſhew the 
trace of ſerpents, which they ſay are here fourteen or fifteen feet long. 
There are ſeveral holes in the ſides of the rocky mountains, which do not 
extend far in; I went up to ſome of them, and could fee that they were 
places of ſhelter for eagles and other large birds. I obſerved towards the 
bottom of the mountains, the ſame regularity as on the other fide, a layer 
of yellow flint about an inch thick, at the diſtance of every eight inches. 
We return'd to the convent, and being a fine evening, we took the re- 
freſhment that was prepared for us, fitting on matts abroad at the door of 
a chapel; they ſtuck the wax lights of the church into their cakes, in- 
ſtead of candleſticks, and we went to repoſe in the chapel itſelf. The 
next morning we view'd the great convent, where the prieſts entertain'd us 
with coffee, and offer'd to kill a ſheep if we would ſtay and dine; but 
we went on thro' clouds of duſt to Akmim, for the wind being high, it 
raiſed the ſands to ſuch a degree that we could not ſee before us any fur- 
ther than in a very thick fog; and the duſt was ſo exceedingly trouble- 
ſome to the eyes, that it would have been a pleaſure to have had it ſuc- 
ceeded by the moſt ſtormy weather, attended with rain, Theſe two con- 
vents have their lands of the Prince at an eaſy price ; but they are obliged 
to entertain the Arabs, and even the Bey of Girge when he paſſes by, 
which is a great burthen. About this place and Akmim I ſaw many of 
the dome trees, the leaf of which reſembles that which is call'd by the bo- 
taniſts the palm of Braſil, with the folding or fan leaf. On enquiry I 
find this tree as it grows here is not any where deſcribed, but may be ſeen 
engraved in the laſt book, with ſome other plants I collected in Egypt. 

I happen'd to be at Akmim at Chriſtmas, and ſat up almoſt all the 
night of Chriſtmas eve to ſee the Copti ceremonies in the Roman church ; 
for tho' they become converts to the church of Rome, they retain their 
own ceremonies, only making ſome few alterations in part of their 
prayers, where heretics are mention'd with honour; and this is the me- 
thod of the Greek, Armenian, and all the other eaſtern churches. As ſoon 
as the ſervice was ended, which is not before day, I had a meſſage from 
Malim Soliman, that I muſt come to his houſe and paſs the whole da 
with him, he having invited me before to dine with him on Chriſtmas day. 
Accordingly I went to his houſe, and coffee being ſerved, we all found it 
neceſſary to repoſe on account of the fatigue of the night before. At 
noon a great dinner was ſerved in an open ſummer-houſe, of twenty-five 
diſhes, eight or nine in a row, ſeveral of them being repeated three or 
four times over ; they conſiſted moſtly of rich ſoups, and a ſort of ragoos, 


roaſt 
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roaſt lamb, pigeons and fowls ſtuffed with rice, and 1 was the only per- 
ſon at the table that was ſerved with a plate, or had a knife and fork ; his 
ſons-in-law, and ſome of his relations waited at table; for ſons and infe- 
rior relations in this country will at no time fat down before their parents, 
unleſs they are deſired three or four times; a great ſubordination being 
preſerved throughout all the eaſt, with regard to different degrees and 
ſtations. Firſt a very rich dram was ſerved, and at dinner wine was gi- 
ven round, that 1 had preſented him with, which was a very extraordi- 
nary thing. After we had drank coffee, we walk'd out of the town to 
his garden, where we had coffee again, and returning to his houſe, after 
ſupper he aſk'd me if 1 would lie there or at the convent? In this man- 
ner the day was paſſed in a Turkiſh viſit; for ſuch it really was, every 
thing being far beyond whatever the Arabs pretend to, and after the 
Turkiſh manner. I went a ſecond time to ſee the Prince, who ſaid he 
wonder'd he had ſeen me but once; he defired me to make his houſe my 
own, and command what I pleaſed, and promiſed to ſend a man to re- 
move the earth from an inſcription I deſired to copy. 

J agreed here for a boat and four men to go up with me to the Cata- 
ract, and to bring me back to this place, paying them about the value of 
half a crown a day, together with a certain quantity of corn and lentils 
by the month, and to find them in coffee ; and in ſhort as I found after- 
wards, they expected I ſhould let them have a ſhare of every thing 1 had; 
for it is the nature of the Arabs to deſire whatever they ſee, When we 
had made the agreement, the Coptis who were preſent ſaid a prayer ac- 
cording to their cuſtom. Malim Soliman and ſome other friends came 
with me to the boat, and his ſervants brought me a preſent of a large 
baſket of bread, ſome fine cakes, and a live ſheep: At parting the Coptis 
ſaid a prayer, and wiſhed a ſafe return, that we might ſay another prayer 
together. 


—_ — 


CHAP. III. 


From AK MIM to MENSHEEH, GIRO E, FursHouT, 
DENDYRA, KE NA, KEPT, Cous, and THEBEs. 


— 


N the twenty - eighth of December about noon I left Akmim, to go 
on towards the Cataracts. In ſome time we came to a ruin'd con- 
vent of red unburnt brick, call'd Der-El- Hadid; and oppoſite to Men- 
ſheeh to another, which has four prieſts in it, and is call'd Der-Embabſag, 
to which the Chriſtians of Menſheeh come to church; it is in a very ru- 
inous condition, but about it there are pieces of entablatures and capitals, 
which are proofs that there had been ſome other ſort of buildings there: 
After we had view d the church, the prieſt told us there was nothing more 
to ſee; but as ſoon as he had a piece of money put into his hands, he 
ſhew'd us the way up ſome ſtairs, and brought us to a draw bridge that 
led to a ſmall chapel, to which they retire in difficult times, or when the 
Arabs break in upon them, 
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Menſheeh, 


old Ptole- 
mais. 


Girge. 


OBSERVATIONS 

We croſſed over to Menſheeh on the weſt, a poor ill-built town, about 

a mile in compaſs ; but there are marks here of a great city to the ſouth 
of the town, Which part is call'd Embabſag, as they ſay from St. Sag, a 
biſhop of this place; and it is at preſent a biſhop's ſee. I went round part 
of the foſſee of the town, which is about three quarters of a mile long to 
the ſouth, and half a mile broad from eaſt to weſt; probably the antient 
town extended alſo as far north as the preſent. All along by the river are 
conſiderable ruins of a quay, built with ſeveral ſhort piers to receive the 
boats into docks, where they might be ſhelter d from the weather; and 
in one part it is built in a ſemicircle, with flights of ſteps in different 
parts. I ſaw ſeveral pedeſtals, cornices, and pieces of granite among the 
ruins. This ſeems to have been Ptolemais, mention'd by Strabo as the 
greateſt city in the Thebaid, and had a government eſtabliſh'd after the 
Greek manner; ſo that it is probable that the town was rebuilt under the 
Ptolemies, and had its name from them. Some think it might be built 
on the ſpot of the antient city This, being mention d as the capital of 
this province Thinites ; Ptolemy calls it Ptolemais of Hermius ; ſo that 
it is probable Mercury was worſhipped here in a particular manner, With- 
in the compaſs of the old town is a ſmall lake that is fill'd with water 
when the Nile riſes, and when the water evaporates, it leaves a cake of 
ſalt on the top, as in many other parts of Egypt. The Prince of Akmim 
having writ to an officer of the town to give me ſome letters for Aſſouan, 
I waited on him with a preſent of rice and ſoap, which are acceptable 
here, and he gave me letters to his friends at Aſſouan, and entertain'd me 
very civilly at his houſe. I went afterwards to ſee the maſter of the veſſel 
that brought us from Cairo, who had another family here, and he had 
invited me to his houſe in the evening, it being ſtill the faſt of Rame- 
ſan; he entertain'd me likewiſe with coffee, and a hot ſharab as they 
call'd it, made with ſugar and ginger; inſtead of which, people of bet- 
ter condition uſe cinamon, and drink it like tea, it being an extraordi- 
nary entertainment. We ſat round a pan of coals, and three Mahometans 
ſung Arab ſongs, beating time with their hands, and playing on a tam- 
bour. . 
On the twenty: ninth we purſued our voyage, and ſtopped at a proper 
place on the eaſt to take in a ſtore of wood: An Arab came down from 
the mountain on horſeback after my ſervant, and approach'd the boat ; 
but he came in to us and avoided being ſtripped, as probably he would 
have been, if the Arab had come to him. After ſome time we had to 
the eaſt the high rocky hills almoſt perpendicular, in which there are 
many curious grottos. We came to the poor little convent of Girge, on 
the eaſt ſide, under the rocks. To this place the Coptis of Girge come to 
church, not being allow'd a church in the city. We went about two miles 
further to Girge, on the weſt, which is the capital of Said or upper Egypt ; 
it is not above a quarter of a mile from the river, and may be near two 


miles in compaſs, is pretty well built, and if I miſtake not, moſtly of 


burnt brick. The Sangiack, or governor of upper Egypt, who is one 
of the Beys, reſides here, and continues in this office three or four years, 
according to the pleaſure of the divan at Cairo, or as he is agreeable to 
the people here. I went to the convent of the Franciſcan miſſionaries, 
who paſs for phyſicians, but privately have a church, and as they told me, 
mak about 


ON EGYPT. 
about one hundred and fifty converts; but they are often in great danger, 
for the ſoldiers are very inſolent, all the moſt unruly janizaries being ſent 
to this place from Cairo ; ſo that the miſſionaries have been forced to fly 
two or three times, and their houſe has been plunder d. I went with one 
of the fathers to wait on the Caimacam of the town, who is chief go- 
vernor in the abſence of the Bey. This father was detain'd here to viſit 
this great man, who was in a dropſy. I ſhew'd him the letter I had from 
Oſman Bey to the Sangiack of Girge, made him a preſent of two boxes 
of French prunellas, and he gave me a letter to Aſſouan, near the Cata- 
raft. I then went to the Aga of the janizaries, who was fitting according 
to their cuſtom, under the gateway to his houſe; he received us with much 
_ civility, having been a patient of the father, and gave me four letters to 
the people above, and I ſent him the ſame preſent I had carried to the 
Caimacam. We afterwards went to a Turk, who I was told had ſome 
ſuperior command over the janizaries of the caſtle of Aſſouan; I gave 
him a letter from the Prince of Akmim, and to the preſent 1 made the 
others, I added a large baſket of rice: He did not receive us very polite- 
ly, but ſaid he wonder'd for what end the Franks went up to the Cata- 
rats, and aſk'd if I had a watch to fell; which is a way they have of in- 
timating that they want ſuch a preſent : However, as ſoon as he ſaw what 
I had brought for him, he order'd me a letter, that he faid would pro- 
tet me as far as the three caſtles ; that is, as far as the Grand Signor's 
dominions extend, 


I went about three miles to the weſt, to a village call'd El-Berbi (The El-Berbi, old 
ydus, 


temple.) It is built on part of a raiſed uneven ground, which ſeems to have 
been the fire of an antient city: Aſking them where the temple was, from 
which it had its name, they ſhew'd me a hollow ground from which pro- 
bably all the ſtones had been carried away to Girge. This I ſuppoſe to 
be the antient Abydus; which is the more probable, as it is mention'd * as 
a city diſtant from the river, on the weſt fide, It was once the ſecond 


city in the Thebaid, where there was a famous palace of Memnon *; but 


in Strabo's time it was only a village. He ſays ſome were of opinion that 
Iſmandes was the ſame as Memnon, and conſequently that the Labyrinth 
was the work of Memnon. He mentions alſo a fountain here, to which 
there was an extraordinary deſcent by ſteps, and likewiſe a canal from the 
great river, which ſeems to be that which comes from Badjoura to the 
ſouth. He ſays alſo that there was a wood about the canal of the Egyp- 
tian Acanthos, which was ſacred to Apollo; and poſſibly the wood about 
Furſhout may be ſome remains of it », 

From this place they went to the upper or great Oafis *, ſeven days jour- 
ney, probably about a hundred and forty miles from Abydus, by a way 
almoſt inacceſſible by reaſon of the ſands ; but the place itſelf was well 


f Efra prrdyeQ* du˖è ano dvorws "ACvdGy. midſt of the deſerts Awad, or rather 'Avdreas. 
Ptol. iv. c. 5. » Karagnd@» yop iss Tails d¹ν,ẽpj̃i weearxopivas 
5 'H A-, is f 70 Mepvorerev Bacihawo S. zen,, N arg yi" va of Tas road rug dẽðꝛs 
p4a566 K@&TEKEVAT ivory, q D TH awTh talacrw] "Avarag 6 Aryvrho. Strabo 11. p. 130. 
greg ros AaGvgarJor ,] Strabo xvii. p. 813. Stephanus takes notice of this difference of the 
. Þ Abydus Memnonis regia et Oſiris templo in- names, which confirms the opinion that the read- 
clyta, vii. M. ceccc. paſl. in Libyam a flumine ing of Strabo ought to be corrected to *Avzras, 
remota. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. v. c. 9. Aude Wong Ayu rav J. % "Oarw x ννẽů˙. 
For what relates to Oaſis, ſee Herodotus iii. Stephanus de urbibus, | | 
c. 26, Strabo calls theſe places that are in the 


water'd, 


Oaſis. 
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Furſhout. 


OBSERVATIONS 

water'd, and abounded in vines: This doubtleſs is what is call'd Elouah, 
in ſome modern accounts of Egypt, that mention it as a place where they 
have plenty of water and palm-trees. There the cara, ans of Nubia firſt 


come into Egypt, after thirteen days journey; and the countryis govern d 
by a Caſhif. It is ſaid the army of Cambyſes came to this place when he 


ſent them from Thebes, on the expedition to plunder the temple of Jupi- 


ter Ammon, which was three degrees further north; in which journey it 
is ſaid the whole army was buried in the ſands. To this place the Chri- 
ſtians were often baniſh'd in times of perſecution; and there is an epiſtle 
of St. Athanaſius. directed to them here. The ſecond Oafis was to the 
welt of the lake Mæris, by ſome call'd little Oaſis, about one hundred 
miles from the other: The lake mention'd as fix hours weſt of the lake 
Mzris muſt be too near to be that place. The third Oafis was call'd alſo 
the little Oaſis; with regard to which, ſome diſtinguiſh both the others by 
the title of great. This is mention'd as at a great diſtance from the others, 
and was near the temple of Jupiter Ammon. This laſt and the middle 
Oaſis muſt be meant by Pliny, who ſpeaks of two as being bounded by 
the provinces of Memphis, Heracleopolis, and Arſinoe. | 

On the thirty-firſt I ſet forward in the boat from Girge, in company 
with an Aleppine of the Roman Greek church, who lived in the convent 
of Furſhout, and I ſuppoſe was a lay brother. We paſſed by the large 


iſle of Domes, call'd ſo from that tree; a great number of which grow on 


it. I firſt ſaw in this voyage the large floats of earthen ware; they are 


about thirty feet wide, and fixty long, being a frame of palm-boughs tied 
together about four feet deep, on which they put a layer of large jars with 
the mouths uppermoſt ; on theſe they make another floor, and then put 
on another layer of jars, and ſo a third, which laſt are fo diſpoſed as to 
trim the float, and leave room for the men to go between. The float 
lies acroſs the river, one end being lower down than the other ; towards 
the lower end, on each fide they have four long poles, with which they 
row and direct the boat, as well as forward the motion down: It is faid 
crocodiles have ſometimes taken men from theſe floats; a view of one of 
them is repreſented in the eighth plate. A few miles to the ſouth of 
Girge is Bardis, where a great Sheik reſides, who has but a ſmall territory 
here on the eaſt and weſt, but has a large tract of land under him up 
higher on the eaſt, extending from Kena near as high as Eſne, and re- 
ſides ſometimes at Cous. We ſtopped at a place about three miles from 
Furſhout on the third of January, the wind not having favour'd us. We 
mounted on afles without bridles, and only a piece of coarſe cloth tied on 
the back for a ſaddle ; but we were ſoon met by the preſident of the con- 
vent, who had brought horſes for us on notice of our arrival, and we 
came to Furſhout, which is a poor, ill-built, ruinous town, that may be 
about a mile in compaſs, The great Sheik reſides here, who is governor 


of almoſt all the country on the weſt, near as far as Aſſouan; tho' in the 


upper parts they make themſelves almoſt independent of him, and it is 
with great difficulty that he collects his rents. The country round is very 
pleaſant, moſt of the roads leading to the town being planted with acacia 


trees. The Franciſcan miſſionaries have a convent here under the name of 
phyſicians, and have a large faloon where they receive their company, which - 


in private ſerves them for a chapel. I waited on the ſecretary of the Sheik, 
2 and 
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and preſented him with five or fix pounds of coffee, and he ſent a pre- 
ſent of a ſheep alive to the convent to entertain me with, and after in- 
troduced me to the Sheik himſelf, who was fitting in the corner of his 


room by a pan of coals: He roſe both when I came and when 1 left him; 


his dreſs was after the Arab manner. I gave him three letters, and the 


ſervant brought in the preſent I made him of two boxes of prunellas, two 
of ſome other ſweetmeats, and ſeveral vaſes of glaſs. He aſk'd. me where 
I intended to go? I told him to the Cataract. He ſaid a boat of Franks 
went up lately, and that the people faid they came to find the way into 
the country, in order to return afterwards and take it. He then aſked 
me what I wanted to ſee? I told him the ruin'd cities. He faid we had 
not ſuch ruins in England; and asked whether if they ſhould go into our 


country, we would permit them to ſee every thing. All theſe queſtions, 


tho' a little ſhocking, he ask'd me with a good-natured ſmile, and told 


me he would give me letters, and a man to go with me; ſo that I might be 
aſſured I ſhould travel ſecurely. I went to ſee the Sheik's garden, planted 
in the middle with vines, the other parts being like an orchard full of 
the acacia, palm, oranges, lemons, and other trees. The interpreter 
of the Arab language I had taken with me, who was an Armenian, fal- 
ling ill, I was obliged to ſend for another to Girge, where they engaged 
a merchant of Aleppo, who came up to ſell goods, to go with me ; and 
on the eighth of January in the morning, the ſecretary came and had his 
_ laid in the convent, and ſent to his houſe for coffee and other re- 
freſhments, and we took collation together, and about ten I dined with 
the fathers ; the ſecretary eating the dinner he had order'd for himſelf in 
another part of the convent, ſending us a part of it, not being accuſtom'd 
to fit at a table; and we all fet out together and went through Badjoura 
to the boat. The ſecretary ſent me a preſent of a large ſheep alive, bread, 
and ſugar canes, and about two in the afternoon we ſet fail, and paſſed by 


Hou to the weſt, a long town on a height that ſeems to be made by art, 


and extending a confiderable way to the weſt ; this I conjecture might be 
little Dioſpolis of Ptolemy : We lay all night near Reiſere. On the ninth 
about midnight we arrived at Dendera, about half a mile from the river: 
There is a great quantity of wood all round it. I went out to the skirts 
of the town; but we did not care to go much about, becauſe it was the 
firſt day of the great Turkiſh feaſt Biram, after the concluſion of their 
month of faſting. Some of our men went to the moſque in a habit of 
ceremony uſed in theſe parts, a gown of white cotton ſowed up before, 
ſo that it look'd like a ſhirt; and poſſibly from this the uſe of the ſurplice 


might take its riſe, as a veſt of ceremony uſed when they went any where 
in high dreſs. | 
I had letters to two Mahometans here, to whom I carried ſome ſmall 
preſents, and they recommended me to the governor, who ſent his brother 
with me about a league to the fouth to Amara, where are the ruins of the 
antient Tentyra, about a mile from the river, and from the mountains to 
the ſouth; from which the name of the preſent town ſeems to be derived. 


The people of Tentyra were famous for their enmity to the crocodile, fo 


as to endeavour to deſtroy that animal by all means, inſomuch that they 


often engaged in wars with the worſhippers of the crocodile, and particu- 
larly with the people of Ombos. Some imagined, tho it is ſaid falſely, 
Vor. I. | 2 that 
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that they had a greater natural power over theſe animals than other people, 
having encounter'd them with wonderful ſucceſs at the publick games at 
Rome. In this city they were great worſhippers of Iſis and Venus; to 
each of which Deities they had a temple. From the many heaps of ruins 
that are ſeen, the city appears to have been large; they extend about a 
mile from eaſt to welt, and half a mile from north to ſouth. The town 
has been much frequented ſince the time of its antient ſplendor, for the 
buildings are almoſt fill'd up with aſhes and rubbiſh ; they ſeem to have 
lived much in and about the temples, and to have built their little houſes 
of unburnt brick near them; particularly there are ſeveral on the top of the 
great temple, probably erected there for coolneſs by night during the ſummer 
ſeaſon ; but as this temple is but two hundred feet long, and a hundred 
and forty-five broad, any one may judge with what reaſon it has been ſaid, 
that the temple is ſo large that a city was built on it. The chief remains 
of buildings are very near to one another, as repreſented in the twenty- ſixth 
plate, What are above the line mark'd in the drawing, are placed as 
they ſand in relation to one another, except that the gate X. is further to 
the caſt. There are two gates and four temples which ſeem to have rela- 
tion to one another; the ſma]l temple A. being without the gate B. might 
not belong to the others, and is too ſmall for the temple of Venus: In it 
is the ſecond capital deſcribed in the plate of that architecture. This gate 
B. is like the grand kind of gate at Thebes, which may be ſeen in the 


drawings of the temple of Carmack : A ſort of double frieze is mark'd out 


in lines within it, in which one may fee ſomething of the metopes and 


triglyphs of the doric order, as repreſented in the plate of cornices and 
entablatures. The temple C. which is fituated on the right hand, as the 
plan of the front of it is mark'd, has over the capitals two ſquare ſtones ; 
on the lower ſtone a figure is repreſented as on the laſt pillar in the ſecond 
plate of columns. This temple is ſo near the great one, that I ſhould 
imagine it was a building that belong'd to it, as well as the temple D. 
Over the door of the latter a hawk is cut, with the uſual cap or orna- 
ment on his head : In one room there are two friezes, and two ſtories of 


- hieroglyphics range round it, and a cornice on the outſide, with hawks 


and wings, and a frieze, under which two Deities are, cut. At the end of 
the middle room is a niche, Oſiris is cut in it in releif, with a high cap, 
as repreſented in the ſmall braſs ſtatues, but much defaced. Poſſibly this 
temple might be the habitation of a ſacred hawk. The grand temple it- 
ſelf E. is intire, except that ſome apartments which ſeem to have been at 
top are deſtroy'd, and fix or ſeven of the rooms below are intirely fill'd up. 


There are ten flights of ſtairs to the top, at the ſixth is the room F. 


and near the top are the rooms G. from which there are fix ſteps to the 
top of the temple. The particular large capital of the pillars, which is re- 
preſented in the plate of capitals, has over it a ſquare ſtone, with a com- 
partment of reliefs on each fide, in the beſt taſte and workmanſhip of any 
I have ſcen in Egypt, and are exquiſitely fine, inſomuch that I conclude 
they muſt have been executed by one of the beſt Greek ſculptors. At 
the ends of the grand room are four ſtories of hieroglyphics, in ſeven 


compartments, each having two or three figures of men in it, ſome of 


which are defaced. © There are alſo four ſtories of hieroglyphics on the 
outlide; and probably there were five both within and without, before the 


ground 
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ground was raiſed. ' Coloffal figures are cut on the outſide of the ſouth 
end, five of them together, and two more beautiful than the others at each 
corner. Round the top of this building there are ſeveral ſpouts, with an or- 
nament over them of the head and ſhoulders of the ſphynx: This, no doubt, 
muas the temple of Iſis, as may be concluded from the capitals which are 
' _ ſhaped like the head of that Deity. The gate X. of the ſame kind as the 
bother, ſtands, with regard to the temple, as it is repreſented ; on the ſtones 11 
that cover it are cut five of the birds Ibis. A third gate in the ſame ſtyle | 1 
is ſo far to the eaſt ſouth eaſt of the temple, that it is not repreſented with | 1 
the other plans: It is all over adorn'd with hieroglyphics, as well as the 
others, 1 poſſibly might lead to the temple of Venus, which we may 
ſuppoſe has been deſtroy d; and coming to it from the river, the temple 
of Iſis might be ſaid to be behind it i, as deſcribed by Strabo. 
Having view'd all theſe fine remains of antiquity with the greateſt ſa- 
tisfaction, I return d to the town; and at parting, my friends ſent me a pre- 
ſent of a lamb; and the governor's brother came to the boat for his preſent, 
which was a basket of rice, ſome coffee, and ſoap: As there is plenty of 
wood here, this place ſupplies moſt part of Egypt with charcoal. We 
purſued our voyage with a favourable wind, and came up with Kena, a Rena, Crne 
ſmall town on a raiſed ground about a mile from the river, which 1 ſup- f Nexpolis. 
poſe to be the antient Czne or Neapolis, mention'd both by Herodotus and 
| Ptolemy *. After Tentyra, Strabo mentions Typhonia , which I do not Typhonis. 
find in any other author: It is probable it had its name from ſome ceremo- 
nies perform'd to ſhew their deteſtation of Typhon; but whether it were 
here or on the welt fide of the river, there are no grounds to determine, 
only that he mentions the canal that goes to Coptos immediately after it, 
which is near this place; and I took notice of the canal which comes in 
and makes the iſle of Kena. This city at preſent is only remarkable for 
making the beſt black earthen ware in Egypt, which is very light and much 
eſteem d: They could never be prevail'd on to make the vaſes with broad 
botroms, to ſtand without danger of falling ; ſo that the people are obliged 
to have wooden frames to ſet them on. A little higher on the weſt, we 
paſſed by Etouerat, where thoſe large jars are made which are carried 
down on floats, on which we ſaw the people placing them for the voyage. 
We went on and came up with Kept, a village at ſome diſtance from the kep- 
river; it is the antient Coptos, ſaid to be ſo call'd in the Greek, becauſe Copros. 
Ifis was here when ſhe heard of the death of Oſiris, and for grief cut off 
one of the locks of her hair. This city was inhabited both by Egyptians 
and Arabians. The Nile below the city running to the weſt, this was the 
firſt convenient place for carrying on the trade by the Red ſea, the river 
being nearer to it here than at other places below; and the difficult navi- 
gation of the Red ſea to the north cauſed the trade for the merchandices 
of India and Arabia to take this channel. The antients ſpeak of the Red i 
ſea as fix or ſeven days journey diſtant, tho' the people at preſent fay it is 18 
only four days journey: The former ſeem to be nearer the truth, tho | [| 
Pliny ſeems to make the diſtance much too great from Coptos to Beronice, 
in ſay ing it is two hundred fifty-eight miles. The Itinerary alſo makes it 
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OBSERVATIONS 
near the ſame diſtance, which by ſuppoſing a miſtake in every diſtance, I 


have reduced to about one hundred. As Strabo makes Beronice the 


neareſt port on the Red ſea, and the Itinerary gives an account of the road 
between theſe two places ; it muſt be ſuppoſed that Ptolemy is miſtaken 


in his latitudes, in making Beronice ſo much further ſouth, and Myos ſo 


much more to the north. Strabo ® alſo, who was in theſe parts, was in- 
form'd that Coptos was near to Beronice; in which it is the more unlikely 
he ſhould be miſtaken, becauſe he fays the port of Myos was then the 
more frequented; Beronice being a bad port, as Coſſir is at preſent, which 


is the port that was uſed: in the middle ages, and probably is Beronice ; 


there being another bad port north of it call'd old Coffir, which from the 
ſituation, one may conjecture to be Myos. Pliny * mentions Juliopolis as 
two miles from Alexandria, probably the port on the lake where this trade 
was carried on, and ſays that from Juliopolis to Coptos, the voyage of 
three hundred and three miles was perform'd in twelve days, when the 
northerly winds blew. Ptolemy Philadelphus + firſt made a good road 
from Coptos to Beronice, and fixed inns at proper diftances : Wells alſo 
were dug, and ciſterns made to preſerve the little rain water that fell; ſo 
that the ſtations where they ſtopped had the general name of Hydrea, or 
watering places. The journey before was ufually perform'd by night, car- 
rying water on their camels, and directing their courſe by the ſtars. The 
trade continued on this way in the middle ages to Coffir, till it was inter- 
rupted by the depredations of the Arabs : They have notwithſtanding 
ſometimes ſent corn this way, but very little of the eaſtern goods have 
lately come by this road. In the early times of Chriſtianity, this city be- 
came famous for the great reſort of Chriftians to it in times of perſecution ; 
and it is faid that they retired to the grottos of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, tho' I could not be inform'd that there were any near. This was 
the firſt riſe of the name of Coptis, which it is ſaid the Mahometans gave 
in derifion to the Chriſtians in Egypt. This town having revolted againſt 
Diocleſian, probably on account of his perſecutions, he cauſed it to be 
utterly deſtroy d. 1 went with letters I had to two Mahometans from the 
Prince of Akmim. Gotng through the ruins of the old town, half a mile 
to the left to the village call'd Kalalikeman, they ſhew'd me all the ruins 
of this great city, the ground of which is much raiſed. About the mid- 
dle of the city I ſaw ſome ſquare Junk and the remains of a fine en- 
tablature repreſented in the plan of entgblatures, all of red granite. At 
a village to the north are the remains of a ſmall temple much deſtroy'd; 
a plan of which is at A. in the twenty-ſeventh plate. To the eaſt of the 
high ground of the old city is a large baſin, as of a lake or pond, about 
three hundred paces long, and two hundred broad; to the north of it 
there is a deeper hole, in which there was foul water, but I could not 
perceive that it was ſalt. Both theſe were doubtleſs reſervoirs of water for 
the uſe of the city, which was convey'd by the canal, and poſſibly they 
might bring their veſſels into the large baſin, The canal runs to the ſouth 
of theſe, and to the ſouth and weft of the old town: Over it are the re- 
mains of two bridges; one at the ſouth weſt corner of the town is almoſt 


intire, and has five piers ; it is not built with arches, but large ſtones are 


m See Strabo ibid. * See Strabo ibid. 
n Lib. vi. c. 23. ; 
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laid from one pier to another. The piers are built in ſuch manner as if 
floodgates had been fix d between them to keep in the water when the 
Nile abated, as may be ſeen at B. The other bridge is at the ſouth eaſt 
corner: Near it I ſaw ſeveral Sarcophagus's, on the lids of which is a 
mezzo-releivo of a man like a mummy: There are many of them likewiſe 
about a riſing ground on the canal a mile further, where probably there 
was a church or convent; for I imagined they were Chriſtian tombs, the 
antient Pagan Egyptians not depoſiting their dead fo near their cities. The 
people find here a great number of medals, and ſmall ſtatues of earthen 
ware, tho' but few intire, and alſo ſome pieces of rock, chryſtal, and 
ſometimes precious ſtones, and particularly the root or refuſe of emerald 
in great abundance; it is of a pale green, and they have an emerald at 
Cairo which they call the emerald of Said, which is not very tranſparent, 
nor of a bright green. Strabo ſays there were mines of emeralds and other 
precious ſtones here, in which the Arabs work'd. Ptolemy alſo ſpeaks of 
the mountain of emeralds in theſe parts, and the mines of emerald are 
mention d in the map of the patriarch, and they ſay the Arabs have dug 
for them; but as they belong to the Grand Signor, they are very well ſa- 
tisfied that they ſhould not be known, becauſe he would have the profit, 
and the inhabitants might be obliged to work in the mines for a very ſmall 


conſideration, 


We went on and paſſed by Nequiade to the weſt, in which town there Nequade. 
are many Chriſtians, and it is a biſhop's ſee, the Dioceſe extending to the 
confines of Egypt; for above this place there are very few Chriſtians in any 
parts, except at Eſne and the convent beyond it. I was inform'd that 
there were two or three monaſteries near this town, 1 
We came to the port of Cous, and rid two miles through a flat coun- Cous, 
try full of dome · trees, to the miſerable town built of unburnt brick, which 
was the antient little Apollinopolis, call'd by Antonine a village; it is on 
an artificial height, but there are no remains except of one ſmall temple; 
a plan and an upright of one fide is in the twenty- ſeventh plate at C. and 
there is an inſcription on it, to be ſeen with the other Greek inſcriptions 
in Egypt put up by Cleopatra and Ptolemy in honour of the great Deity, 
and the other Deities worſhipped in that temple. ; 
As I was viewing the temple, one of the Sheik's officers, drefled as a 
Turk, came and asked me with great civility to drink coffee, but it be- 
ing late I declined it. Theſe great Sheiks have often many Turks in their 
ſervice, who having been on the vanquiſh'd fide, have been obliged to fly 
from Cairo in time of public inſurrections, which frequently happen. I was 
told this Sheik had ſeveral of theſe people with him, and I concluded this 
perſon was one of them. This is the only antiquity to be ſeen at Cous. I 
went to the Chriſtian ſecretary of the great Sheik to be introduced by him, 
and made him a ſmall preſent. We ſat down on a mat in the open court, 
where the horſes were tied, and had very indifferent fare ſerved to us; a 
ſort of ill-taſted ſeed mix d with oyl, onions, bread, and water; and 
finiſhing with coffee, he went with me to the great Sheik, who is the ſame 
that commonly reſides at Bardis. He is a young man of a Mulatto com- 
plexion, and a large black eye : Being laid down to repoſe, he was in a 
{ſmall room on his bed on the ſopha, having a blue ſhirt over ſome other 
_ garments, one of his officers ſitting by him, I went up on the ſopha, and 
. A a deliver d 
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OBSERVATIONS 
deliver d my letters from the Prince of Akmim, and an officer of the 
janizaries at Girge, and then my preſent, as uſual, was laid before him; 
a bag of rice, tobacco in the leaf, Joppa ſoap, and a pair of ſuch red ſhoes 
as they wear. I told him I defired a letter to ſee the antiquities of 
Carnack and Luxerein, which he order'd to be prepared, and defired us 
to go and drink coffee with his ſecretary. I went to my boat, the ſecre- 
tary ſending me a preſent of a ſheep. I left my interpreter to bring the 
letters, who came the next morning and faid he was at the river in the 
evening, but could not find the boat ; for the men hearing ſome people at 
the water fide, had put off into the middle of the river. The Sheik ad- 
viſed me by him to ſee Carnack and Luxerein now, and not in my return 
as I propoſed, for that he was going to encamp there, and I ſhould ſee 
every thing with greater ſafety. There is one little church in this town, 
and towards the mountains there is a mean convent call'd Aboukter, that 


has only three prieſts in it. On the twelfth we went on with a man the 


Sheik had ſent to go with me, and ſtopping oppoſite to Zenieh, where 
the Sheik of Carnack lives, the man went to the camp of the great Sheik, 
who ſent us two men to guard the boat by night. 


| 


CHAP. III. 
Of THrEeBEs. 


WENT on the thirteenth to the Sheik at Zenieh, with a letter I had 
from his ſuperior, and the Sheik of Furſhout; and making him a pre- 
ſent, he was very civil, and took care to make a return by a preſent 

of a ſheep. I went to Carnack, which is part of the antient Thebes, 
where there are the ruins of a moſt magnificent temple. I began to mea- 
ſure the firſt gate I came to on the north, and to take -an account of it 
in my book. The man the Sheik of Furſhout had ſent with me, who had 
no authority here, pretended to tell me I ſhould not venture to do ſo, be- 
fore I had been with the great Sheik, who had encamp'd near the river 
to the north. I order'd him to ſhew me the way to him, and they con- 
ducted me to the village of Carnack, where 1 found the Sheik I had been 
with in the morning, who ſent a man with me to ſee the ruins; and the 
ſecretary came whom the great man had ſent to go along with me. I 
aſked him if I might meaſure and write down my obſervations. He told 
me I might do what I pleaſed, and ſtay'd with me two or three hours; 
and the people of the village came round me, when they obſerved I was 
meaſuring the temple, This firſt day I had not taken care to have any 
proviſions brought, and deſiring the man that was ſent with me to bring 
me ſome bread, he went and brought me of ſuch fare as they have, and 
I dined in the temple; and having order'd my boat to lie under the en- 
campment of the Sheik, I waited on him in his tent. He ask'd if we 
would not ſup with his ſecretary ; which we excuſed, being fatigued, 
and went to oyr boat: Theſe encampments are in the regular manner of 
an army: In the middle was the large green tent of the Sheik, who fat in 
a corner of it, with three or four of his officers fitting by him ; they go 
3 and 


and encamp about in this manner all over their territories, to get in their 
tributes or rents, which are paid in kind. The ſecretary came with me 
to the boat, and came into it, and took ſome little refreſhments, I con- 
tinued here viewing the temple as long as I pleaſed, and order'd the men 
to provide a dinner for me in the boat and bring it to the temple, which 
they did every day. The cavalcade of the Sheik paſſing by, a great num- 
ber of them rid into the temple and talk d to me; and one day a ſingle 
man on horſeback came and told me that there was a large cavern under 
the temple, where often a great number of rogues lay hid, and bid me take 
care, ſeeming to deſign to intimidate me. TheSheik's ſon of the place came 
to me, and conducted me to a part of the temple inhabited by the women, 
and giving them notice to keep out of the way, I went in, and view'd it, 
with all manner of liberty. One day the Caia or firſt officer of the Sheik 
came and dined with me, and I made him a preſent ; which he return'd, 
by making me a preſent of a lamb. 
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The great and famous city of Thebes was on both ſides of the river ; Thebes. 


ſome ſay it was built by Oſiris, others by Buſiris the ſecond of that name, 
and that it was about eighteen miles round , others ſay it extended ten 
miles in length . On the weſt fide was the part call'd Memnonium, from 


the temple and ſtatue of Memnon there, In the time of Strabo, the city 


ſeems to have been chiefly on the eaſt fide, and was call'd the great Dioſ- Diopolis 


polis, on account of the famous temple built there to the Deity they 
chiefly worſhipped, which probably was the temple of Carnack. About 
a league ſouth of it is Luxerein, where are remains of another grand build- 
ing, which was probably the temple or monument of Oſymanduas; and 
the antient Dioſpolis ſeems to have been between theſe two temples, as the 
grand entrances to both are that way. The hundred gates of Thebes are 
mention'd by many authors, and are commonly thought to have been gates 


of the city; but there are no ſigns of walls round it, nor were wall'd towns 


common in Egypt. And as there are remains of ſuch fine gates about their 
temples, it might be thought that theſe might give occaſion, as Diodo- 
rus : obſerves, for this obſervation of the poet; but as he mentions that two 
hundred chariots could be ſent out of them with armed men, this may be 
thought not to agree ſo well with the gates of the temples, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe that they join'd in ſome ſolemn atts of religion before they went out 
to war: Others however think they might be rather ſo many palaces of 
Princes or great men of the city, who could each of them on any exi- 
gency, ſend out ſo many chariots to the war; and this interpretation ſeems 
to be countenanced by the poet, who immediately after he has mention'd 
the great wealth of their houſes, ſpeaks of their hundred gates, and of 
the chariots and men that could be ſent out of them. Carnack is a very 
poor village, in which the people have moſtly built their cottages among 
the ruins to the ſouth of the temple. There were four remarkable temples 
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OBSERVATIONS 
at Thebes; and this is, without doubt, the te mple mentioned by Diodorus 


Siculus, as of a moſt extraordinary ſize, though in no part incredible to 


any one, who has examined the great remains of this ſtupendous building, 
the ruins of which extend near half a mile in length, and he computes 
it to have been above a mile and a half in circumference; he ſays alſo, 
that the height of the temple was forty-five cubits, and that the walls of 
it were twenty-four feet thick, in both which reſpects it will appear, that 
this temple, in ſome parts of it, exceeds the account Diodorus gave, though 
it has been looked on as an extravagant relation; a plan of this temple, 
and a ſection of the middle part of it, and a view of the gates may be 
ſeen in the twenty-eighth plate. par hn et 5 
In order to underſtand the nature of this temple, and of Egyptian temples 
in general, I have below given Strabo's * deſcription of them. There are 
no leſs than eight grand entrances to the temple, to three of which there 
were avenues of ſphynxes of a great length, two of them having ſixty ſta- 
tues on each fide, according to the manner of building with the Egyp- 
tians, who commonly had before their temples what the Greeks called the 
Dromos, marked A, about a hundred feet wide, and three or four times 
as long, adorned in this manner. After this, to one of the entrances are 
four grand gateways, BCDE, that lead to the temple ; they are about 
thirty-five feet deep, one hundred and fifty in length, and muſt, before 
the ground was raiſed, be from fifty to ſixty feet high; there is an en- 
trance to them at one end, and a flight of ſtairs that leads up to the open- 
ing, over the door in the middle; for theſe buildings are open in the 
middle, as may be ſeen in the viewof them: From this part there is another 
flight of ſteps, up the middle of the other fide of the building that lands 
at the top: Theſe buildings leſſen very much every way from the bottom 
to the top, like a pyramid; for which reaſon I call them the pyramidal 
gateways. It appears from three medals that have been found, that they 
2 ſtatues over the door · place; in one of them I met with in Egypt, 
eems to be an eagle; in another I have ſeen two canopuſes, with the lote 
flower on the heads of them; and in the drawing of a fourth, a ſtatue 
with a pike in the left hand, and ſomething in the right. The firſt of 
theſe four gates B is of red granite, finely poliſhed, and beautifully adorned 
with hieroglyphics, in four compartments in the height of it on each 
ſide of the gate without, and three in the inſide, in each of which are 
the figures of two men, bigger than the life, and of exquiſite workman- 
ſhip; further on each fide are coloſſal figures, with hieroglyphics under 
them, which are in height about fifteen feet above ground, and in this 
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u Strabo gives this deſcription of the Egyptian further end of the ante-temple are fort of wings, 
temples. of the height of the. temple, the walls being as 


heir temples are built in this manner. 

At the firſt entrance is a court or avenue, 
paved with ſtone, about one hundred feet wide, 
and three or four hundred feet long, and ſome- 
times more; this is called the Dromos, 5 Ag 
On each fide are ſphynxes, in two rows, about 
thirty feet apart. After this, is one or more large 
veſtibles ro wgorvaer, Aﬀer that is the temple, 


far diſtant from one another, as the breadth of 
the foundation of the walls of the temple; and 
are ſo built, as to incline towards one another for 
about ſeventy-five or ninety feet in height; on 
theſe walls, very large figures are cut, much like 
the Hetruſcan and Greek works. Strabo xvii. 
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latter manner the others are adorned, without ſuch compartments as are in 
the granite gateway. On each ſide of theſe gates there ſeem to have been 
coloſſal ſtatues; on the outſide of the firſt, is a red granite ſtatue on one 
ſide, and on the other, a ſtatue of a ſort of granite compoſed of ſmall peb- 
bles; one alſo remains within, of white marble, the head being off; it has 
round the middle a belt, with a ſhort dagger ſtuck into it. Theſe ſtatues 
have each of them in one hand, the croſs with a handle, which is ſaid to 
repreſent the four elements; I took ſome meaſures from one, and found 
the hand to be fixteen inches broad, and the head five ſeet fix inches long; 
on the back of the ſtone, behind their heads, is a tortoiſe, cut in an oval, 
and ſome other hierogly phics about it; on the other {ide are fragments of 
ſuch another ſtatue, I ſaw likewiſe on the outſide of the gate, many 
pieces of a rough ſort of red marble, like porphyry, and of that yellow 
ſpangling marble which is imitated at Venice. The next gate, C. is very 
much ruined, but has only two ſtories of coloſſal figures to the ſouth, and 
one to the north. The third gate; D. has hieroglyphics all round, and coloſſal 
figures of men; here likewiſe are remains of a ſtatue of white marble, the 
head of which has a ſerpent work'd on its caſque; it is five feet diameter, 
and meaſured four feet and a half from the lower part of the neck to the 
top of the head. The fourth gateway, E. is now a heap of ruins; before 
it are ſome pieces of a red granite ſtatue, the trunk of which I found to 
be ſeven feet and an half broad. To the eaſt of theſe gates is the building, 
F. and alſo a large pond, G. which probably was a reſervoir of the Nile 
water, for the uſe of the temple: Theſe gateways were called by the Greeks 
ante-gates or veſtibules, (72 xn.) From them walls were built, that extend- 
ed not only to the other gates, to make the entire encloſure of the temple, 
but alſo to encloſe the particular courts between the gates and the temple. 
At the entrance within the encloſure of the temple, towards the obelisks, 
are ruins of a coloſſal ſtatue, of red granite, And though this entrance 
from the ſouth was ſo grand, yet it was the way only to the fide of the 
temple, the ſituation of the ground. not permitting ſuch an entrance to 
the front, where every thing elſe is executed in the grandeſt manner; 
which I ſhall deſcribe in its place. : | 
About a hundred and fifty paces to the weſt is another ſuperb entrance, 
with the ſame kind of avenue of ſphynxes leading to ſuch a gateway H, 
as is repreſented by the upright, 2 adorned likewiſe with hieroglyphics. 
A hundred and eighty- three paces from this, is a grand pyramidal gateway, 
1, and adjoining to it is the large building K. divided into ſeveral parts, 
and ſeems to have continued on to the temple. I got admiſſion into it by 
the particular favour of the Sheik, though it is the habitation of the wo- 
men. To the caſt of this is another entrance, L. to what I call the ante-tem- 
ple, M, which is to the welt of the grand building; as there is likewiſe on 
the north fide of that court at N. A fifth entrance O. is the temple itſelf 
on the north fide, where there ſeem'd to be conſiderable buildings, now 
almoſt entirely buried by the rubbiſh, which was probably thrown there from 
ſome village that formerly was near. A fixth entrance, P. is alſo from 
the north, where every thing likewiſe is buried, and is oppoſite to the firſt 
rand entrance mentioned, to the ſouth. A ſeventh, Q. is further to the eaſt 
on the ſame ſide; and another oppoſite to it, R. It is probable there was 
an entrance alſo further on at S, for near it is a grand gate ; and be- 
Vor. I, | | B b tween 
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OBSERVATIONS 
tween that and the temple, ruins of great buildings, which I ſuppoſe led to 
the temple, thaugh by reaſon of the ruinous ſtate of that part of it, I 
could not fix the entrance. It is probable there was another oppoſite to it, 
and that the twelfth entrance, T. was at the eaſt end, at ſome diſtance 
from the great eaſtern building. This grand gateway appeats not. to have 
been finiſhed, and it is from this to the great pyramidal entrance in the 
weſt front I am going to deſcribe, that I ſuppoſe the temple muſt be near half 
a mile in length. The grand entrance V. to the weſt, which may be called, 
at pleaſure, either a gateway or a front to the great court before the temple, 
is the moſt magnificent of the kind that probably was ever built in Egypt; 
and it may be a mark of its antiquity that it is built in the moſt ſimple 
and plain manner, without any hieroglyphics or other ornaments ; very 
much reſembling what we call the ruſtic; it is forty feet broad, the bot- 
tom part being a ſolid wall of that thickneſs. There ſeem to have been 
ſtairs up to the lower windows, from the north end, where at preſent it 
is th ruined, ſo as that one may eafily go up; and probably there 
was a paſſage to the other fide over the gateway, 'now a heap of ruins, 
from whence the ſtairs might be continued up to the top, as they 
are in other buildings of the like nature; for in the front there are two 
ſtories of eight ſmall windows ; the upper ſtory is near the top, which 
is ſo ruined in moſt parts, that at a diſtance they appear ſomething like 
battlements. Within this is a large open court, having on each fide, at the 
the firſt entrance, a terrace, W. eighty feet broad, and fix feet above the 
ground, as it is now raiſed, to which I ſuppoſe there were ſteps up from the 
colonnade which is on each fide of this ante-temple. Theſe pillars have 
ſquare capitals; and on each fide of the middle walk, to the inner part of 
the temple, there was a very grand colonnade of pillars, above forty feet high, 
and eight feet diameter, with large capitals like a vaſe, only worked with 
ſome figures in lines: On the top of theſe capitals is a ſquare ſtone, as 
for a pedeſtal to place ſtatues on: At the further end of thele pillars, are 


two colloſſal ſtatutes, X. of red granite, on pedeſtals four feet wide, and 


fix feet long; the heads are broke off, and the ſtatues much disfigured : 
The pilaſters behind the ſtatues are adorned with hieroglyphics, and fo alſo is 
an oval below the navel of the ſtatue. Strabo ſays, that within the gateways, 
was the temple, which conſiſted of the ante-temple, and the temple properly 
ſo called, or the inner temple, which ſeems to be the moſt ſacred part of it: 
What I have deſcribed muſt be the ante-temple; what follows in the de- 
ſcription of the Egyptian temples, is ſomewhat difficult; for it is ſaid, that 
at the further end of the ante-temple are a ſort of wings, of the height 
of the temple, the walls being as far diſtant from one another, as the 
foundation of the walls of the temple, and fo built, as to incline towards 
one another for ſeventy-five or ninety feet in height. In this manner 
the walls, almoſt intirely ruined, ſeem to be built between this ante-temple 


So the word mTgex«Ta, ſeems to mean, at to be much narrower at top than at bottom: 
the further end, or advanc'd before it, that is, Poſſibly the meaning may be, that each wall 
between the ante-temple and the inner temple, d; was built in ſuch a manner on the outſide, with 
ſo theſe words, though very obſcure, ſeem to be a plain, inclining the one towards the other. 
underſtood :*ETer' {is a wgoddey Ei, xaerivevioas I meaſured the pyramidal top of the great 
ea, pies Why a weviyxovia N EM , This obeliſk, which was fallen, and found it to be ten 
may be in the manner of the pyramidal gates de- feet nine inches long, and that *twas five feet nine 


ſeribed, in which the walls incline inwards, ſo as inches ſquare; at the bottom of the pyramid. 


and 


ON EGYPT. 
and the inner temple, on each fide of that grand entrance, Y, which may 
be ſeen in the plan, and has more of the beautiful magnificence in it, than 
any other building I ever ſaw, the door itſelf being very high, and yet 
in a juſt proportion; and the walls on each fide of the paſſage, as well as 
the doors, are adorned with moſt beautiful hieroglyphics, and figures of 
men, in fix compartmetits, above nine feet high and twelve wide, every 
compartment having the figures of three men in it ; theſe buildings in 
the temple being deſcribed to have been adorned with ſculptures of men, 
after the Greek and Hetruſcan manner, Beyond this, is the inner temple 
itſelf, a, in which there are ſixteen rows of pillars one way, and eighteen 
the other, the two middle rows are eleven feet diameter, the others 
eight, with capitals of a ſquare ſtone only on them; over the two 
middle rows, the temple was higher than in the other parts, having over 
the ſpace between the two pillars, a ſort of windows with twelve lattices 
of ſtone in each of them, made ſomething like the holes in the walls of 
cities, to ſpy out at, and to annoy the enemy with their arms; theſe ſeem 
to be deſigned to convey light into the temple, which is ſomething ex- 
traordinary, there being rarely any windows in the Egyptian buildings. 
Every part of this temple is covered, inſide and out, with hieroglyphics 


and other repreſentations, in a very extraordinary manner; and it is of 


this part of the temple that our author ſeems to ſpeak, when he ſays, 
that they put no ſtatues in it, nor any human figure, but ſculptures of a- 
nimals; and in ſome other temples I have obſerved, that the human body 
has always on it the head of ſome bird or beaſt: This muſt be underſtood 
of the inſide of the temple ; for the outſide of this building is beautified 
in a very grand manner, chiefly on the north fide, where there are 
repreſentations of battles with horſes and chariots, one of which I obſerved 
was drawn by ſtags. At the other end of this inner temple there was an 


entrance, b. now in ruins, and without it, what I took to be a raiſed terrace, 


c. about thirty feet wide, the front of which has carved on it two barks 
with covers on them, like the Venetian gondolas; at one end of it is a ſculp- 


ture, reſembling a ray of the ſun; in the boat, men are repreſented 


working it along with their poles, and one ſtands towards the head of the 
bark, and receives the homage of the others. Here is the grand entrance 
deſcribed from the ſouth, and on each fide of the entrance into the temple 
itſelf, at the eaſt end of it, are two obeliſks, d. having only one column of 
hieroglyphics, and are fixty-three feet four inches high, and fix feet ſquare. 
Further to the eaſt, are two other obeliſks, e. ſeven feet ſix inches 
ſquare, and ſeventy-three feet high ; the obeliſk to the ſouth is fallen 
down; they have three columns of hieroglyphics all the way down: All 
theſe obelisks, are of red granite, A little further, a wall is built 
on each fide to the north and ſouth; and on the weſt fide of it are ſeve- 
ral coloſſal buſts or half ſtatues at f. very much defaced. Continuing on 
along the middle to the eaſt, we came at length to the ſmall granite 
room, g. with a room on each fide of it, which ſeems to have been a place 
of more than ordinary ſanity, and the entrance to it is adorned with a very 

articular fort of ſquare columns; one of them I obſerved, was a knot of 
three ſuch pillars as are repreſented at h. It is poſſible this granite room 


was the place allotted for the beautiful noble virgin, that was annu- 
ally 
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Temple eaſt 
of Carnack 


N | 
ally conſecrated to the Deity in a very ſtrange manner”. All along on 


each fide are ſeveral apartments much ruin d, which might ſerve both for 
the prieſts and for the beaſts they kept for ſacrifice. And about a hundred 


and ſixty feet to the eaſt is another large building 2z. conſiſting of ſeveral 


Tmall apartments, on each fide of a ſpacious colonnade, as if for the offi- 


cers of the temple. To the north, without this encloſure, are ruins of 
buildings, with the grand gate, i. before them, which ſeem to have led 
to the temple. Further to the eaſt of the other building, are ſigns of a 
colonnade, k. almoſt buried in the ground; to the eaſt of this is the 
moſt eaſtern grand gate, T. mention'd as unfiniſh'd, where the encloſure 
of this vaſt temple ends“. | | A 

The Sheik's ſon offer'd to go with me to a temple four miles to the eaſt 
of Carnack, and he came early in the- morning to the boat with horſes, and 
laying a carpet on the bank of the river, I entertain'd him with coffee, 
and we ſet forward towards the temple; the ſon alſo of the Caia, or 
Reward of the great governor went along with us. The plain to the eaſt 
naturally runs into a coarſe graſs, much like a ruſh, great part of it lying 
waſte; and where it is ſown, the ground is laid in broad low hillocks, 


: : 3 


round which there are ſmall irregular channels, the corn not being ſown 


at top of theſe hillocks, but only near the channels, in order, I ſuppoſe, that 
it may be the more eaſily water d; for men raiſe the water out of the 
Nile into a ſmall canal, which conveys it to all parts. I omitted to enquire 
how they cultivated'the land, which is probably only by harrowing in the 


corn. About four miles eaſt of Carnack, are the remains of a temple 


fronting to the north weſt,” a plan of which may be ſeen in the twenty- 


ſeventh plate at D. with a plan of the grand gate, E. which ſtands in that 


manner to the temple, and an upright of it, F. It is about two hundred 
feet north of the temple, and is adorn'd with four compartments of hiero- 
glyphics. The walls in the front of the temple between the pillars, are 
about ſeven feet high, cover'd alſo with hieroglyphics. Among thoſe on 
the gate, a perſon is repreſented offers ſomething that is round, it ma 

be ſome fruit, to a perſon fitting in a chair; another offering beaſts. 
The heads, legs and arms of the figures are defaced, The pillar on 
each fide of the door is that beautiful one Numb. 11. in the ſe⸗ 
cond plate of the architecture of Egyptian columns; the other pillars are 


of Numb. 7. of the firſt of thoſe plates; but being ſo near to one ano- 


ther, I ſuppoſe they were without baſes, At the further end, where I 
conjecture there was a door on each fide, I ſaw the remains of a ſquare 
pillar of red granite, which might be the ruins of a door-caſe, All 
this temple is very much deſtroy d, except the front, which is not perfect. 


The grand gate is intire; and I ſaw a ſphynx near it about four feet long. 
It is probable the antient Thebes extended formerly to this place. The 


y Strabo xvii. p. 816. a pillar ſomewhat reſembling the Corinthian order. 
* About the gates of the temple I took parti- A peacock on another, with the bell capital ; both 


cular notice of the following hieroglyphics. On which are in the plate of Egyptian pillars. A 


one a man offers to the Deity, in each hand a 
vaſe like a chocolate diſh, having on each arm 
ſomething reſembling a folded napkin. In ano- 
ther, one ſeems to offer himſelt to two Deities, 
which by ſome emblems, I conjectured to be the 
ſun and moon. A man offers ſomething like apples 
to ane on a throne z four Deities being on thrones 
above, as on another floor. A bird like a hawk, on 


© %y 4 In n OOTY TO OT hs 
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man ſtanding before four monkies, which are on 
two floors, as I think two on each floor. Three 
trees on a pedeſtal. It is to be obſerved that the 
heads, hands and legs of many of the figures are 
defaced ; but thoſe cut on granite remain intire, 
as they could not be fo eaſily disfigured, by rea- 
ſon of the hardneſs of the ſtone. GE: 
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POS, 


in Arabic, Medmut, which may be one of the villages of old Thebes, men- 
tion'd by Strabo, that might after increaſe to a ſmall town. 

Returning I view'd the ruins of what I ſuppoſed to be a round temple, 
and appear d to have been a hundred and ſeventy-five feet diameter. 1 
ſaw alſo ſome remains of a grand gate to the welt of it. Having view'd 
theſe things, we return d, and I entertain'd my conduQors with coffee at 
the boat, and made the Sheik's ſon a preſent that I thought would be agree- 
able to him. This young man had ſhewn me great civility, imagining that 
might be a phyſician, and defired my advice in a certain caſe. The next 
day I ſpent in reviewing the great temple of Carnack, and taking ſeveral 
heights. 1 had thoughts of going to Luxerein, and fo coming from that 
place to take leave of the great man; but his Caia, who came to me 
very kindly, told me it was beſt to take leave of the Sheik before I depart- 
ed, fo I waited on him. He was very civil, and told me I might ſee Luxerein 
without any trouble; and when 1 was return d, the ſecretary ſent me provi- 
ſions from the Sheik's kitchen. Part of Thebes, which was weſt of the ri- 
ver, is now call'd Gournou; but the Memnonium, which was the moſt 
weſtern part, I take to be now: call'd Medinet Habou. When I went on 
that fide, I ſent to the Sheik, to whom I had a letter from the great Sheik 


97 
oh, 


of Furſhoutz he came to the boat, and conducted me to his houſe at the 
village of Gournou, mark d A. in the view I have given of this ſide in 


the twenty- ninth plate. The Sheik furniſh'd me with horſes, and we ſet 
out to go to Biban-el-Meluke, and went about a mile to the north, in a 


ſort of a ſtreet, on each fide of which the rocky ground about ten feet 
high has rooms cut into it, ſome of them being ſupported with. pillars ; | 


and, as there is not the leaſt ſign in the plain of private buildings, I thought 
that theſe in the very earlieſt times might ſerve as houſes, and be the firſt 
invention after tents, and contrived as a better ſhelter from wind, and the 
cold of the nights. It is a ſort of gravel | 
regularly to the ſtreet. We then turn d to the north weſt, enter d in be- 
tween the high rocky hills, and went in a very narrow valley. We after 
turn' d towards the ſouth, and then to the north weſt, going in all between 
the mountains about a mile or a mile and a half, as repreſented in the plan 
mark d N. in the thirty - t plate. We came to a part that is wider, being 
a round opening, like an amphitheatre, and aſcended by a narrow ſteep 
paſſage about ten feet high, which ſeems to have been broke down thro' 


ly ſtone, and the doors are cut 


the rock, the antient paſſage being probably from the Memnonium under Sepuchres 


the hills, and it may be from the grottos 1 enter'd on the other ſi de. By 
this paſſage we came to Biban-el-Meluke, or Bab-il-Meluke, that is, The 
gate or court of the Kings, being the ſepulchres of the Kings of Thebes. 


of the Kings 
of Thebes. 


Diodorus Siculus* makes mention of them as the very wonderful ſepulchres 
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It is very probable that what Strabo calls 4 
ei,, are the ſame as Pauſanias calls at ce⁰ν 


945, which ſignifies not only pipes or tubes, but 


or grottos under ground; and near 


an 
| re#'4 our author ſays, the famous coloſſal ſtatue 
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OBSERVATIONS 


of the Kings of Thebes, ſuch as never could be exceeded by any thing 


that was afterwards executed in this kind. He ſays - forty-ſeven-of them 
were mention'd in their hiſtories, that ſeventeen only remain d to the time 
of Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, as the hiſtorians of that time, and particu- 


| larly Hecatæus relates; and adds that moſt of them were deſtroy'd in his 
time; tho? probably many of the forty-ſeven he mentions were built, and 
not cut into the hills like theſe that remain, as it is not eaſy to deſtroy 


ſuch ſort of monuments. Strabo ſays that above the Memnonium were the 
ſepulchres of the Kings of Thebes, in grottos cut out of the rock, being 


about forty in number, wonderfully executed, and worthy to be ſeen. In 
them he ſays were obeliſks. with inſcriptions on them, ſetting forth the 


riches, power and empire of thoſe Kings, as far as Scythia, Bactria, India, 
and Jonia, their great revenues and their armies, conſiſting of a million 
of men. The inſcriptions on theſe obelisks were probably hieroglyphical; 
and they muſt have been ſmall, it may be of the ſize of the obelisk men- 
tion d in a window in the caſtle. of Cairo. The vale where theſe grottos 


are, may be about one hundred yards wide, as repreſented in the thirtieth 


plate. There are ſigns of about eighteen of them, as mark'd in the view in 
this plate; DE F I. and O. are ſtopped up: To the zeſt, if I made no miſtake, 
the plans correſpond in the thirty-firſt and thirty-ſecond plates. How- 
ever, it is to be remark d that Diodorus ſays ſeventeen of them only re- 
main'd till the time of the Ptolemies; and I found the entrances to about 
that number, moſt of which he ſays were deſtroy'd in his time, and now 
there are only nine that can be enter'd into. The hills on each fide are 
high ſteep rocks, and the whole place is cover'd with rough ſtones that 
ſeem to have rolled from them; the grottos are cut into therock in a moſt 
beautiful manner in long rooms or galleries under the mountains, which 
are of a cloſe white freeſtone that cuts like chalk, and is as ſmooth as the 
fineſt ſtucco work. The galleries are moſtly about ten feet wide and high; 
four or five of theſe galleries, one within another, from thirty to fifty feet 
long, and from ten to fifteen feet high, generally lead toa ſpacious room, 
in which is ſeen the tomb of the King, with his figure cut in relief on the 
lid, as I ſaw it on one In the furthermoſt room of another, the picture 


of theKing is painted on the ſtone at full length ; both the fides and ceil- 


ings of the rooms are cut with hieroglyphics of birds and beaſts, and 
ſome of them painted, being as freſh as if they were but juſt finiſh'd, tho' 
they muſt be above two thouſand years old. The ſepulchre A: particu- 
larly is moſt beautifully adorn'd with hieroglyphics cut into the ſtone and 
painted. The entrance, which is a deſcent, is cut thro the rock, being open 
at top for thirteen feet; then for eight feet more to the door, the ceiling 
is an inclined plain, as the deſcent under it; over the door the beetle is 


cut in a circle, and a man fitting on each fide; the galleries within have 


hieroglyphics cut on each fide; firſt in a ſort of a compartment next to 
the ceiling in manner of a frieze ; lower, figures are cut out repreſent- 
ing mummies ; below theſe, for ſeven feet from the ground, are hierogly- 
phics all down the ſides, divided by lines, into different columns; in the 
middle of the ceiling there are figures of men for about three feet in 
breadth, with ſtars on each fide. Among the hieroglyphics, I obſerved 
many goats heads. The tomb of the King, (the plan of which may be 
ſeen in the thirty-firſt plate A) is of one ſlone of red granite, jth 
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feet nine inches high, eleven feet eight inches long, and above ſix fect | 


broad, the cover being made as repreſented to ſhut into it: On it is cut 
the figure of the King in mezzo relievo, and a hieroglyphical inſcription, 
as may be ſeen in the plate over the tomb, which probably is ſome ac- 
count of the Monarch. This room is adorn'd. with hieroglyphics in dif- 
ferent columns, with figures of men, hawks and bulls. In the laſt room 
are two inſeriptions, made probably by ſome perſons who came to ſee the 
place; one of them is in the thirty-farſt plate. In the ſeveral ſepulchres, 
the parts that are ſhaded are niches, commonly about four feet above the 
ground; the large ones might be to depoſite bodies in, and the ſmal- 
ler for little ſtatues. The grotto” C. towards the middle part, is a de- 
ſcent, and the ſeveral ſtories of hieroglyphics are cut parallel with the 


ground; the ceiling of the room where the tomb was is cut archwiſe; 


round the pedeſtal of the tomb which ſeems to have been there, the room 
is cut down three feet fax inches lower than in the other parts, in a rough 
manner; the tomb is taken away, but the red-granite top remains eleven 
feet long, and fix feet and a half broad. In the furthermoſt room is a 
figure, I think in relief, with the arms acroſs on the breaſt; over it is a 
globe, and a man kneels on each fide of the apartment H. In the great 
room there is a ſtatue of a man with a ſceptre in his hand, and on the ceiling 
is a large figure of a man painted at top, with a particular fort of ſcep- 
tre alſo in his hand, and wings hanging down lower than the feet, and 
covering the whole body, being a very extraordinary figure, and the paint- 
ing exceeding freſn. At the entrance on each ſide are four men cut into 
the ſtone above the natural ſize, having heads of hawks and other ani- 
mals; on the infide a tortoiſe, and a man with a goat's head are cut 
within a circle on each of the pilaſters. At the entrance of K. a large 
bull's head is cut in relief, and by 4 holesmark'd k. at the further end of 
it, there is a communication with L. The grotto B. is cut with a de- 
ſcent all the way from the entrance Some of them, particularly that 
mark'd M. ſeem never to have been finiſh'd ; and two or three have fo 
much rough ſtone in them, like the chipping of the rock, that thoſe who 
enter, cannot walk upright in them, Having view'd theſe extraordi- 
nary ſepulchres of, the Kings of Thebes with the utmoſt pleaſure, by the 
help of the wax-lights we brought, and being much fatigued, we thought 
to fit down and take fome refreſhments we had brought, in this retired 
place ; but unfortunately we had forgot to bring water: The Sheik alſo 
was in haſte to go, being afraid, as 1 imagined, leſt the people ſhould 
have opportunity to gather together if we ſtaid out long. From Gournou 
to this place there is a very difficult foot way over the mountains, by 
which the people might have paid us an unwelcome viſit, tho we were 
under the protection of the Sheik, who might likewiſe be well pleaſed to 
protra& the time, that he might prolong our ſtay, in order to have more 
of our money for his horſes and people, and alſo in expectation of a 
greater preſent. ' Returning from this place, I obſerved-in the plain to the 
north, many entrances into the rocks, which probably were of the nature 
of the grottos I obſerved on each fide of the way as I came. 


= This is the other inſcription Januarius pe VI. DIE I miravi locum filium Eliani Varina valete 
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OBSERVATIONS 


I be Sheik ay ſo civil and humane as to ſtay and eat with me, which 
is what they rare 


y do. The next day I went into two very extenſive 

apartments cut in the rock, on the ſouth fide of thoſe hills we went to 
the day before, being in between the foot of the hills, at the place mark'd 
G. in the twenty-ninth plate. To one of them A, in the Uhirty-fourth | 
plate, is a deſcent of ten ſteps to an area cut in the rock, which leads to 
a room in which are ſquare pillars cut out of the rock ; Beyond that there 
is a long room with pillars on each fide in like manner; all the apartments 
are adorn'd with hieroglyphics ; but the ſtone is fealed in ſuch a manner, 


and is ſo black in ſome of the firſt apartments that there is great reaſon - 


to think the place has been damaged by fire, Beyond theſe rooms, the apart- 
ments extend to the right, there being ſeveral ſteps down; one part leads 
to a gallery cut round the rock, which has ſome apartments on one fide; 
and in this, as well as in the apartments of the-ather grotto mark d B. 
are holes cut perpendicularly down to other apartments below, where I 
faw doors and openings, and where probably there are as many apart- 
ments as above. One would almoſt imagine that theſe places were habi- 
tations for the living, and poſſibly might be cut under the palaces of the 
Kings of Thebes, if they were not the very palaces themſelves, to retire 
to when they pleaſed, from their tents or other places more expoſed to the 
wind or heat. The other grotto B. is cut under a {mall hill, which is 
between E. and C. near the appearance of a grand entrance in under the 
mountains. The way to that entrance is by a valley, which ſeems to have 
been divided into four parts by walls or mounds, of which there are ſtill 
remains: That which is moſt to the eaſt is deep, and looks like a quarry 
of black flint ſtone, being much deeper than the others. I thought it might 
have been a reſervoir of the Nile water, and for that reaſon formerly 
paved with ſtones, in order to make it hold the water. The other three 
parts go towards ſome remains of buildings, as repreſented in the thirty- 
fifth plate; the granite door A. leads to the building B. which is all ruin d, 
except a ſmall part of the front. Io the weſt is a room C. over which 
there is a well · turn d arch, with a half round at the ſpring of it; the door 
at the north end has likewiſe a half round on each ſide of it, and is 
of granite. It appears to have been uſed as a Chriſtian church, and the 
hieroglyphics have been cover d over with plaiſter, which are in ſmall co- 
lumns, exquiſitely well cut; Chriſt with a glory is painted on the plaiſter. 
As this was a church, it is probable the arch over this building is a Chri- 
ftian work. In the ſmall room D. to the ſouth, are many bones, which 
ſeem'd to have been burnt ; and if there had not been linen with them, 
I ſhould not have thought they had been embalm'd, but burnt by acci- 
dent. The rock at the mountain has been made perpendicular by art; the 
people ſaid there was an entrance there under the hill, and tis probable 
it was a paſſage to which there was a deſcent, and-that all has been fill'd 
up. I took a particular view of the large temple, a little way to the 
ſouth eaſt, for ſuch it ſeems to have been; a plan of it is in the fame 
plate. At all the ſquare pillars E. are ſtatues, as Tepreſented at K. with 
the heads broke off, which ſeem to have had on them the long cap, that is 
often ſeen in the hieroglyphics; for there is enough remains of thoſe caps on 
the pillars to ſhew what they were. Theſe ſtatues have the lituus in one 
hand, and the flagellum or whip in the other, as commonly ſeen with the 
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PLANS of two SUBTERRANEOUS GROTTOS at THEBES. 
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ON EGYPT. 


ſtatue of Oſiris. Thar e « pyramidal gate at G. to the ſouth 


- of this building, and of a very large coloſſal ſtatue; it is broke off about the 
middle of the trunk, the head is fix feet broad; from the top of the head 


to the bottom of the neck, it meaſures eleven feet, and ſo it does from 
the bottom of the neck 1 the navel; it is twenty-one feet broad at the 
ſhoulders; the ear is three feet long, and one foot four inches broad; and the 

foot is four feet eight inches broad. In the ſecond court, at H H, are 


remains of two ſtatues of black granite; that to the weſt, which is fit- 


meaſured from the hand to the elbow five feet, thence to the ſhoul- 
der four feet; the head is three feet and a half long, and the ear is one 
foot in length. The ſtatue to the eaſt is three feet five inches lon 

in the foot; at a diſtance from it is the head with the cap; it is three feet 
ſix inches long, and behind it is the ornament of the dome leaf. Some 


perſons have thought that one of theſe is the ſtatue of Memnon. Many 


other pillars of this building are deftroy'd, -as repreſented in the plan; but 
from the ruins it appears to have been a very magnificent building in this 
way. From the temple I went to the ſtatues which 1 ſhall call the coloſſal 


tot 


ſtatues of Memnon ; they are towards Medinet-Habou. The Sheik hur- Stave ot 


ried me from this place, ſaying he was near his enemy; ſo I ſet out early 
the next morning, and ſpent above half a day at theſe ſtatues: They are 
of a. very particular fort of porous hard granite, ſuch as I never ſaw be- 
fore; it moſt reſembles the eagle ſtone, The ſtatue i is repreſented in the 
thirty-ſixth and thirty-ſeventh- plates; they look to the ſouth ſouth eaſt, 
and are on a pedeſtal or plinth entirely plain. That to the north is thir 

feet long, and ſeventeen broad, the pedeſtal of the other is thirty-three 
feet long, and nineteen feet wide, and they are about thirty feet apart: 


That to the ſouth is of one ſtone. The ſtatue to the north has been broken 


off at the middle, above the arms, that lie on the hams; and it has been 
built up with five tier of ſtones; one to the top of the clinch of the el- 
bow, another almoſt half way up dhe arm, one to the armpits, the fourth 
to the neck, and the fiſth the head and neck, of one ſtone. The other 
tiers have two ſtones in front, except that che middle tier has three, and 
there are two ſtones in the thickneſs of the ſtatue: The feet are broken 
a quarter off from the toes; but as I did not take a particular draught of 
the parts of the ſtatue that are maim'd, I thought it better to give it en- 
tire from the drawing and obſervations I did make. I found the height 
from the bottom of the foot to the top of the knee, to be about oe 
feet; from the bottom of the foot to the ankle, two feet fix inches; 
the top of the inſtep, four feet; the foot is five feet broad, and the! 
four feet deep; - the ornament Salad the head ſeem'd to be the dome . 
as I have it on a ſtatue of Harpocrates. At the fide of the legs, as repre- 
ſented, are two reliefs, and one between the legs, of the natural height, 
but much defaced : Between the former and ti great ſtatue, are hierogly- 
hics. The pedeſtal of the imperfect ſtatue is crack d acroſs, at the di- 
ance of about ten feet from the back part; there are alſo ſome flaws and 
Lacke in the other ſtatue, but it is of one ſtone, which 1 dare poſitively 
affirm, and in which I could not be miſtaken, having been twiee at 
the ſtatues, 1 ſpent half a day there, and took down in my notes an ac- 
count of every ſtone, of which the upper part of the other is built, On the 
r 0 pedeſtal 


„ 


Memnon. 


Memnoni- 
um. 


— 


OBSERVATIONS 


pedeſtal of the imperfect ſtatue is a Greek epigram, which may be ſeen 
in the fifty-fith plate; and on the inſteps and legs, for about eight feet 
high, are ſeveral inſcriptions in Greek and Latin, ſome being epigrams in 
honour of Memnon, others, the greater part, teſtimonies of thoſe who 
heard his ſound, and ſome alſo in unknown characters; all the inſcriptions 
are ill cut, and in bad language, both on account of the hardnels of the 
ſtone and the ignorance of the people, who probably made money by 
cutting theſe inſcriptions for thoſe that came to hear the ſound, I copied 
them with all the exactneſs I poſſibly could, tho many of them were very 
difficult to be underſtood, and they are engraved in the thirty-eighth and 


_ thirty-ninth plates; for I wag not entirely undiſturbed whilſt I was doing 


it; but after I had been at this work ſome time, the Arabs came about me, 
and ſaid, they would not permit me to copy every thing in that manner, 
and ſome of them attempted to pull me away; but I continued on copying 


them out, till I had finiſhed them all, The common people have the weak- 


_ neſs to imagine that inſcriptions diſcover treaſures, 


Going on from theſe to the north north weſt, at a hundred paces diſtance 
in a line from the broken ſtatue, are the yery imperfe& ruins of another 
ſtatue lying on the ground, and one hundred paces farther, ſuch another, 
two hundred paces from that, is another ſtatue, of which there are greater 


remains, being broken and fallen down, the back part with hieroglyphics 


on it lies uppermoſt, and is thirty feet fix inches long; it is of a mixture 
of white and brown marble, Further on a little to the right, among the 
trees, is a ſtatue almoſt intire, being a yellow granite, in very ſmall 
grains, with ſome little flints in it; the ſtatue is twelve feet long, from 
the head to the fork, and the ſhoulders were four feet broad above the 
ground, a ſmall part being ſunk into the earth, Going on to the hills, I 
obſerved an area cut out of the rock, and many ſtones lying about it, with 
hieroglyphics on them ; this ſeems to have been a part of the grand tem- 
ple to which theſe ſtatues lead, as a fort of avenue; and I ſuppoſe there 
were other ſtatues, in a line from the great ones. About half a mile 
from this area, are the remains of Medinet-Habou, to which probably the 
buildings of this temple extended; and all this together, I take to be the 
antient Memnonium ; the ruins of the other temple on this fide, being a 
mile to the eaſt, and ſeem to have no relation to theſe: The name alſo 
of Medinet-Habou is a confirmation that this was the Memnonium, for 
in the itinerary it is called Papa, a word almoſt univerſally uſed for fa- 
ther, ſo that Medinet-Habou ſeems to ſignify the City of the Father, and, 
as I obſerved elſewhere, Abydus may have the ſame derivation, where 
there was 4 famous temple or palace of Memnon, 5 

I have already remarked, that in the temple to the eaſt there are re- 
mains of two ſtatues of black granite, one has been thought, by ſome, 
to be the famous ſtatue of Memnon, which at the firſt or ſecond hour, 
they pretend, uttered a ſound, occaſioned, as ſome would have it, by 
the rays of the ſun ſtriking on it; others are of opinion, that it was the 
ſtatue I have already deſcribed, with the inſcriptions on it; in order to 


judge of which, it may be proper to conſider what the antient authors 
ſay on this ſubject, and the arguments on each ſide. | | 
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. Strabo ſpeaking of Thebes, ſays, that there were in his time ſeveral 
villages on the ſite of it, part of them on that fide which was in Arabia, 


where the city then was, part on the other fide, where the Memnonium 


was. Here were two coloſſal ſtatues of one ſtone, near one another, one 
being entire; the upper part of the other was fallen down, from the ſeat, 
as it was faid, occaſioned by an earthquake, It was thought, that 
once a day a ſound was heard, as of a great blow, from that part which 
remained on the ſeat and baſe, When he was there, with Zlius Gallus 
and others, he heard the ſound; and whether it came from the baſe, or 
the ſtatue, or the people about it, he could not fay ; the cauſe not ap- 
pearing, he would rather believe any thing, than that a ſound ſhould be 
occaſioned by any particular manner in which the ſtone is compoſed. 
| Paufanias « fays, that Cambyſes broke it, and that then the upper part, 
from the middle, was ſeen lying neglected on the ground; the other part, 
every day at fun riſing, uttered a found like the breaking of a firing of 
a harp when it was wound up. Philoſtratus gives this account: He. ſays, 
the place where the temple was built, was much like an antient forum, 
of which fort of forum there are remains in the moſt antient cities, with 
fragments of their columns, and the foundations of their walls: More- 
over, they ſay, that ſtatues of Mercury are ſeen there, partly deſtroyed by 
time, and partly by force, But. the ſtatue of Memnon, repreſenting a 
youth, is turned towards the fun ; it is of black ſtone, both the feet of 
it are ſet even together, according to the manner of making ſtatues * to 
the time of Dædalus; the hands reſt on the thighs, as if in a poſture to 
5 up; the manner and look of the eyes and mouth appear like a perſon 
peaking; but this they leſs wondered at, as they were not yet acquainted 
with the virtue of this ſtatue. But when the rays of the ſun came on the 
ſtatue, which was about ſun riſing, they related what was very wonderful, 
they ſay the ſtatue ſpoke as ſoon as ever the rays of the ſun came to 
its mouth. And Pliny, ſpeaking of Baſaltes, (which, he ſays, was of the 
colour and hardneſs of iron) reckons among ſtatues of this ſtone, that 
which was thought to be the ſtatue of Memnon at Thebes, in the temple 
of Serapis, which, they ſay, made a noiſe every day about ſun rifing, when 
the rays of the ſun came on it. Tzetzes calls it the column that uttered 
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* 50 150 here ſeems to mean, and, not as ſome 
have interpreted it, after the time of Dædalus, 
who may be preſumed to have brought in the 
manner of ſetting one foot before another in ſta- 


© Invenit eadem Agyptus in Ethiopia, quem 
vocant-baſaltem, ferret coloris atque duritiz. ... . 
Non abſimilis illi narratur in Thebis delubro 


Serapis, ut putant, Memnonis ſtatua dicatus z 


quem quotidiano ſolis ortu contactum radiis cre- 


pare dicunt, Plin, Nat. Hiſt. l. xxiv. c. 7. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


a ſound when it was day, and ſays it was of a mixed red or ſpotted ſtone. 
of Memnon, and of the ar 


For ſome account of the hiſto 


ments that 


are uſed on both ſides, in relation to this ſtatue, ſee below. We went 


f Memnon was, by the account of all authors, 
the ſon of Tithonus and Aurora, which is men- 
tion'd in the eighteenth inſcription on the right 
leg of the ſtatue of Memnon, as may be ſeen in the 
thirty-ſixth plate, in theſe words, Haie 'H8er te 4 
Tefuvo. Tithonus was ſon of Laomedon King of 
Troy, and brother of Priamus ; ſo that he was pro- 
bably born about the year two thouſand ſix hundred 
and eighty of the world. As he went into Alia, 
towards the eaſt, and carried his arms as far as 
Ethiopia, this, according to Diodorus, gave riſe 


to the fable of his marriage with Aurora, and 


that he had Memnon by her; and it is probable 
he might really marry ſome eaſtern. princeſs, by 


whom he might have Memnon born, when he 
was in Ethiopia. Antient authors indeed differ 


about the place of Memnon's birth; Pauſanias 


ſays that he did not come from Ethiopia, but 
from Suſa in Perſia. Suidas relates that he com- 
manded the Ethiopians, but was born near Suſa, 
on the river Choaſpes; and yet Pauſanias ſays 
that the Thebans pretended he was an Egyptian; 
but that others affirmed he was born in Ethiopia, 
and extended his conqueſts as far as Suſa. Where- 
ever he was born, he was certainly at Suſa; and 
Dionyſius in his Periegeſis, calls it the City of 
Memncn (Meusbveerd sv ;) but it is moſt probable 
that he was born in Ethiopia, becauſe Philoſtra- 
tus ſpeaks of him, as having a black complexion 
and Virgil has the expreſſion of © nigriMemnonis 
arma. Philoſtratus ſays that he reigned in Ethi- 
opia for five generations; but how many years that 
was, may be difficult to determine. It is proba- 
ble likewiſe, that he reign'd in Egypt, as ſuch 
great honours were paid to him, particularly at 
Thebes; and his palace is mentioned at Abydus, 
He went to the ſiege of Troy, to aſſiſt Priamus, 
his uncle, where he was kill'd by Achilles, as 
mentioned by ſeveral authors, and is confirmed 
by theſe words of the epigram, cut on the baſe 
of the ſtatue of Memnon; though it may be 
difficult to make out the entire ſenſe of them, as 
it may be ſeen in the thirty-fifth plate: 


Tov de ua dc ego Ax. 


Which words muſt refer to his being killed by 
Achilles, and plainly ſhew the falſhood of what 
is affirmed by an author quoted by Philoſtratus, 
that Memnon was not at Troy, but reigned in 
Ethiopia, And yet Philoſtratus in another place 
mentions, that he was killed in the Trojan war by 
Achilles. Dictys Cretenſis ſays, that Himera, 
the ſiſter of Memnon, carried his aſhes to his 
country Palliochen, in Phoenicia, Simonides, 
quoted by Strabo, affirms, that he was buried a- 
bout Paltus in Syria, on the river Bada, Paltus 
being between Tripoli and Laodicea. Joſephus 
likewiſe ſpeaks of the monument of Mem- 
non, at the lake Cendovia, near the river Be- 
lus; and it is certain, that the river Belus does 


! < 


riſe out of a ſmall lake: Poſſibly, the remains 


of Memnon might be brought ſomewhere to 
theſe parts; and as to the different places that are 
mentioned, that might be occaſioned by hono- 
rary monuments erected to him, 


#4 
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Some are of opinion that this is not the ſtatue 
of Memnon; but that it was a ſmall ſtatue in 


the temple, a mile to the north, and look on it 


as a proof that that ſtatue is of black marble; 
that it is in a building they think anſwers to the 
account of Philoſtratus; that this temple was like 
the antient forum, and they ſuppoſe the ſtatues 
mentioned in it, to be the Mercurial ſtatues 


he ſpeaks of; that _ would have a greater re- 


ſpe& for the ſtatue of Memnon, than to cut in- 
criptions on it; and moreover, that Juvenal in 
his time mentions it as a ſtatue, half of which 
was broke off, and that it is not probable that 
it ſhould have been built up after his time; and 
that the teſtimony of Tzetzes, not a very an- 
tient writer, is of no great weight, who ſays it is 
of a mixed red colour; and it weakens his authori- 
ty, as he calls it a pillar, inſtead of a ſtatue. 
Thoſe who are of opinion that the ſtatue 
with the inſcriptions on it, and an epigram in the 
front of the pedeſtal, was the ſtatue of Memnon, 
ys that they cannot be inform'd of any ſtatue 
of Baſaltes in this place, as Pliny affirms it to 
be, who was often miſinform'd as to the facts he 
relates; that the outſide of theſe ſtatues is blackiſh, 


-as may be ſeen by pieces that have been brought 


away; that where it is broke, it is of a ſpotted 
mixed red colour, as Tzetzes mentions, which 
may. reconcile the different accounts of authors, 
ſome mentioning it as a black marble ſtatue, and 
one of a red ſtone; 'that the temple where the 
others ſtood, ſeems to have been covered, being 
divided into ſeveral apartments, and probably 


this very part was covered, there being a row of 


illars behind theſe ſtatues, and the ſquare pil- 
ars have been repreſented in a drawing, as co- 
vered ; ſo that theſe two ſtatues ſeem to have 
been under cover; that though the walls do not 
remain on each fide, yet probably there were 
walls, as the building is divided into different a- 
partments, ſo that if the ſtatue ſtood towards the 
entrance of the temple, it faced to the ſouth, and 
not to the riſing ſun ; that the other great ſtatues 
ſtand facing to the ſouth ſouth eaſt, as was found 
by a compaſs ; that if the two great coloſſal ſta- 
tues made'a part of the avenue to the temple, 
and were within the diſtrict of it 3 they think that 
it may account for its being faid that they were 
in the temple, as ſome very antient temples con- 
ſiſted only of an open encloſure, theſe ſtatues 
ſeeming to anſwer the ſphinxes mentioned b 
Strabo, in the dromos of the temple; all thet: 
parts being called ( led) the temple, as may be 
ſeen in Strabo's Deſcription of the Egyptian tem- 
ples. They add, moreover, that the temple 
theſe ſtatues belong*d to, might be built like the 
antient forum, and that there is no determinate 
figure or circumſtance mentioned in the forum, 
to prove that this temple was in that form ; all 
that is mentioned of them is, that there were 


= 


ſeen fragments of pillars, and ſome traces of the 


walls of them. As to the Mercurial ſtatues that 
were in the temple, if we ſuppoſe that they were 
the ſtatues of Mercury, it is obſerved that it is 
not well known what the emblems of the ſtatues 

of 
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in between the hills to the north eaſt, and came to the temple L. in the 
ber e plate, which had been a convent: There are no hieroglyphics 
on the outſide; the cornices over the doors are fluted, and adorned with 

the winged globe; the capitals of the pillars are much of the ſame ſort as 
thoſe of Aſſouan, in the plate of capitals. After I had viewed all theſe 


things, I returned to the river. 


The people had come rudely to 


the boat when I was abſent, and had 


ſaid that they would ſee whether this ſtranger would dare come out an- 
other day, having taken great umbrage at my copying the inſcriptions ; 
and they had dropt ſome expreſſions as if they would aſſault the boat by 


of the Egyptian Mercury were. Anubis ſeems 
to be their Mercury; and poſſibly thoſe figures 
that are repreſented with ſomething in each of 
their hands that hangs down, and one foot before 
another; as in a poſture to glide ſwiftly along, 


and execute the commands of the Deity, may be 


the emblems of the meſſenger of Jove; but 
theſe ſtatues have in their hands the lituus and 
whip, the common emblems of Oſiris, and it may 
be of Iſis alſo. But if by Mercurial ſtatues are 
meant ſtatues of a certain form, ſuch as were 
commonly placed to direct the roads and to ſhew 
the bounds, which originally might be ſtatues 
of Mercury in a certain ſhape; ſuch as we call 
Terms, and ſeem to have their riſe from the ſta- 
tues repreſented as bound round like mummies 
theſe are very common in Egypt; and | ammo 
few temples were without them; and ſuch ſtatues 
there might be in the temple, to which theſe two 

t ſtatues led. As to the cutting inſcriptions on 
the Ratue; it is ſaid; that it is probable they thought 


they could not do a greater honour to the ſtatue, - 


than to cut on it the teſtimonies of ſo many perſons 
that heard the found, ſo many epigrams in —.— 
of the ſtatue, and one particularly in the front of 
the pedeſtal, all which would make any one con- 
clude, that this ſtatue was ſomething more than 
ordinary. Nor is it probable that they ſhould cut 
theſe teſtimonies on a ſtatue near a mile from 
that which uttered the ſound ; it is more rational 
to think they would have cut them on the walls 
or pillars near that ſtatue, if not on the ſtatue 
itlelt: And whoever this great ſtatue repreſented; 


it is probable it was a perſon or Deity as much. 
to be regarded as Memnon, to whom ſuch a vaſt” 


figure of one ſtone was erected; the Jargeſt; it 


may be; in Egypt; to whom it would be a much 


greater diſhonour to cut theſe inſcriptions on his 

ſtatue that were in honour of another, who was a 

King of Egypt, though we ſuppoſe he was deified. 
As to what Juvenal mentions, 


Dimidio magic reſonant ubi Memnone chordæ. 
Satyr. xv. 


no more can be implied than that the ſound 
tame from the half of the ſtatue that remained, 
Though the teſtimony of a poet is of no great 
weight, yet it muſt be obſerved; that it was the 
half that remained of the ſtatue that uttered the 
ſound ; that whenever it was fepaired; the ſtones 
laid on it were not to be confidered as à part of 
the miraculous ſtatue, as they pretended it to be, 
but only what was left of the antient ftatue that 
made a noiſe about ſun riſe ; not but that the 
ſtatue might be as well repaired after Juvenal's 


Vo L, A. 


time as before it, and if it was repaired before 
his time, Juvenal might be ignorant of it when 
he writ that Satyr: And in caſe it was then re- 
ar and that he knew it, yet it might ſtill be 
aid, that the half of the ſtatue uttered the ſound. 
It may alſo have ſome weight, that there is a tra- 
dition among the people, that this is the ſtatue 
that made the noiſe, They have alſo the cir- 


. cumſtance of the time, and if they are aſked if 


it ſounds now, they anſwer it does; but are fo 
abſurd as to ſay, they know nobody that ever 
heard it. . 

Theſe ſtatues being alſo towards Medinet-Habou, 
doubtleſs the antient Papa, as has been obſerved, 


my be of fome weight. Ke 
Sicard alſo mentions theſe two ſtatues, as thoſe 
of which Strabo has ſaid fo much; and yet; as if 


he had not well conſidered that author, ſpeaks of 


a third ſtatue as the ſtatue of Memnon, that 
made a noiſe at ſun riſing. 
Trois ſtatues coloſſales, les deux premieres, 
dont a tant parle Strabon, ſont remplie d'une 
« vingtaine d'inſeriptions, ſoit Grecques ſoit La- 


tines; la troiſième eſt la ſtatue du Roy Memnon, 


e que, ſelon la tradition des antiens Egyptiens, 


4 rendoit un ſon au lever du foleil,” Vol. vii. ch.7. 


They mention alſo one argument more, which 
they think has not a little weight, and this is 
founded on the obſervation of Pauſanias; that 
the Thebans denied this was the ſtatue of Mem- 
non, though the opinion of every body elſe, 
as appears by theſe inſcriptions, . and ſeveral hi- 
ſtorians) ſeems to have been, that it was his ſtatue 
but the Thebans ſaid it was the ſtatue of Phame- 
nophes, an inhabitant of that country: And 


what is remarkable, Vanſleb gives an account 
which he had from father Portais ; that at Habou 


are two ſtatues to be ſeen a great way off, one 
being of a man, the latter of a woman, the former 
is called Sciama, the other Fama; fo that the re- 
mains of the antient name ſeem to be plainly 
retained. _ | 22 

Pauſanias's words are theſe; Ax N de Mar 
6: OS A, Of 5 db F ty xwekus 
Panſanias; I. 1. c. 42. 

And Vanſleb expreſſes himſelf in the following 
manner: A une lieue deęa il y a une ancienne 


ville appellẽe Habu; on Pon voit auſſi pluſieurs 


belles curioſitẽes, & entre autres des momies. 


« Oh y decbuvre de fort loin deux ftatues, une 


& Gan homme; & Pautre d'une femme; les gens 


du pals lent celle-là Sciama & celle-ci 


« Fama: elſes paroifſent etre pour le moins auſſi 
« grandes que Þ Abulhon ou le ſphinx, qui eſt 
% vis-a-vis du Cayre,” Vanſleb, p. 410. 
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night, if 1 ſtaid, which, without doubt they ſaid, that they might make 
me go away, for they ſeemed defirous that I ſhould leave the place; as 


Luxerein. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ſtrongly poſſeſſed with a notion of a power that Europeans have of find- 
ing treaſures, and conveying them away by magic art ; they might alſo 
be envious of the 'Sheik, imagining that I made him great preſents. I 
talked, notwithſtanding, of going abroad the next day, being defirous, if 
poſſible, to ſee the temple of Medinet-Habou, which the Sheik's ſon 
ſeem'd to promiſe me; but I found theſe two governors of the neighbour- 
ing villages were not friends, and when the Sheik came to the boat, we 
inform'd him of what had paſſed; he ſaid I had ſeen every thing very well, 
and wrote a letter to the Sheik of Furſhout; and then he adviſed me to 
depart, and to go on as faſt as we could all night, This place I faw in 
my return. | £ 
When I had ſeen Carnack, I went up the river, a ſmall league to Luxe- 
rein, or Lacſor on the ſeventeenth of January, being very early in the 
morning. I carried a letter and a preſent to the Sheik; and the Sheik's 
ſon of Carnack came to me here, and very civilly provided a dinner, 
and ſtaid with me all day. I view'd the remains of the large and mag- 
nificent temple there, which without doubt was a part of the antient 


Thebes on the eaſt fide of the river. That grand building anſwers very 


| well to the particular deſcription Diodorus gives of the ſepulchre of Oſy- 


manduas, which, he- ſays, was a mile and a quarter in circumference ; a 
plan of it may be ſeen in the fortieth plate. 
Firſt he ſays there was a gateway two hundred feet long, exactly an- 
ſwering to the meaſure of the pyramidal gate G. it was ſixty- two feet and 
a half high. From the upper part of two ſtatues B. above this ground, re- 
preſented in the forty- firſt plate, without this gateway, it appears that 
the ground is very much riſen; the gateway is now about fifty-four feet above 
the ground; and I ſhould imagine that the gate was higher than Diodorus 
mentions, as the ground ſeems to have riſen more than eight feet and a 
half; but theſe ſtatues being thirteen feet and a half above ground, if we 
ſuppoſe they were fitting, they muſt be near twenty feet at leaſt under 
ground; unleſs they were half ſtatues, ſuch as are mentioned in the tem- 
ple of Carnack. They are of grey granite marble that has large ſpots of 
white in it ; the ſhoulders are about three feet and a half above ground; 
the neck and head, to the cap, meaſure five feet, and the cap as much 
more. Theſe are probably the ſtatues mentioned by Diodorus, but he ſeems 
to ſpeak of them as in another part of the temple, and deſcribes them as 
twenty-ſeven cubits high, each of them made of one ſtone. The ſtatue 
to the weſt differs little from the other, except that on the forehead there 
is an ornament of a ſerpent; the pilaſter behind them, cut out of the 
ſame piece, in one is ſquare like an obelisk, and comes half way up 
the cap behind; the pilaſter of the other not being ſo thick; the or- 
nament on the head ſeems to be the half of two dome leaves; the head 
itſelf may be ſuppoſed to have been deſigned to be as high as the part of 
the cap that ſets out, being three feet deep, and the remainder of the 
cap three feet more, ſo that the head being near ſeven feet long, the 
whole ſtatue, if ſtanding, would be about fifty feet high, and fitting, about 
thirty-four feet high, computing ſeven heads to the whole body; ſo that 
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if they were fatting, the ground muſt have riſen above ſeventeeri feet, To 


the north of theſe, at AA. are two obelisks, that probably are the fineſt m 


in the world; they are now above the ground fixty feet high, and might 
be ſeventy or eighty according as the ground has riſen. They are ſeven feet 
and a half ſquare, and at bottom might be eight feet: The hieroglyphics 


are cut in with a flat bottom, an inch and a half deep; and the granite 


has perfectly retain'd its poliſh, which is the fineſt I ever ſaw. The 
hieroglyphics are in three columns down every fide ; at top, on each fide, 
a perſon fits on a throne, and one offers ſomething on his knees : Theſe 
figures are likewiſe below. Lower-are three hawks, then three bulls, and 
at about the diſtance of every four is an-owl. I alſo obſerved among the 
hieroglyphics, ſerpents, inſets, dogs, bares, monkies, birds, and heads of 
camels ; they are exceedingly well preſerved, except that about half of the 
pyramid of the weſtern obelisk is broke off, and the ſouth weſt corner of 
the eaſtern one is a little batter'd for about fx feet high. 


In the front of the pyramidal gate there are windows over the falſe 


doors a a. which are about ten feet from the top of the building; in the 
front of it, among other figures, is one repreſented fitting on a throne, 
holding out one hand, which has a ſtaff or ſceptre in it; the figures are in 
poſtures of adoration, On the other ſide, one who has on the ſame ſort 


of cap as the other, is repreſented on a car as gallopping. and ſhooting, 


with a bow, and many chariots after him. This. may relate to the wars 
of this King againſt the Bactrians *, which our author deſcribes as cut on 
the walls in another part of the building; as the other may be the homage 
the captives paid, to him, mention'd alſo as carved on the walls. Next he 
gives an account of a court ® four hundred feet ſquare, This may be the 
colonnade D. tho' the meaſures. do not anſwer. Poſſibly it might have 


been near four hundred feet wide, extending a hundred feet further to the 
water, and as much on the other fide, - Inſtead of pillars, he ſays it was 


adorn'd with beaſts cut out of one ſtone four and twenty feet high, exe- 
cuted after the antient manner, and it was cover'd with ſtones twelve feet 
long, the ceiling being adorn'd with ſculptures of ſtars, and painted with 
azure, In that manner a portico might be built on each fide, with the 
colonnade as repreſented in the middle. This court is almoſt all inha- 
bited, and fill'd up with little cottages within the lines mark'd in the 
plan, ſo that I could not go into it; but from the pillars I ſaw, I con- 
cluded the colonnade was continued as it is repreſented ; at d. I ſaw the 
top of the cap of a ſtatue of red granite, juſt above the ground, which 
might be the remains of one of the ſmaller ſtatues, and there ſeem to 
have been coloſſal ſtatues at the pedeſtals e e. The pillars of the court 
are as Numb, 3. in the firſt plate of columns. Beyond this colonnade he 
ſays there was another entrance and gateway much the ſame as the other, 
except that the ſculpture was ſtill finer. This ſeems to have been the py- 
ramidal gate E. as I took it to be, which is much deſtroy d. At the en- 
trance he mentions three ſtatues, each of one ſtone, the work of Memnon 
Sicnites, who doubtleſs was a very famous ſculptor ; one of them was ſit- 


ting, and the largeſt in Egypt, the foot of it being ten feet and a half 


long. He makes mention of many other particulars of the ſtatues, and 


* "By @ vad dagen rar relas, JeNioas „% | "Ru I 16 Jevrige voi rde aixyuthares vio r 
WoA6j40v Tov 7 u⁰ aur g rug bv Tor Baxleyos aroinius aN Diodorus ibid. 
ard ag. Diodorus ibid. m This he calls 28 w#g45va0v, 4 colonnade. 
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W 1 eſpecially the very remarkable inſcription that was on this vaſt coloſſus 
| « I am the King of Kings, Oſymanduas: If any would know how great 
I am, and where I lie, let him exceed the works that I have done.” 
This ſtatue, without doubt, has been broken to pieces and carried away, 
as there are not the leaſt ſigns of it. Beyond this gateway was another 
court * much finer than the laſt, containing the hiſtory of the King, cut 
all round the walls, and there was a very large and beautiful altar in the 
middle of it, in the open air. This ſeems to comprehend the courts F. and 
G. unleſs the former might be look d on only as the entrance to it, which . | 
is not improbable, The ſuppoſed gateway H. is only from conjecture, 
there being nothing but a rude heap of ſtones ; and the area G. ſeems to 
be a very proper place for the magnificent altar that is deſcribed. And 
poſſibly thoſe ruins I ſuppoſe in the plan to be remains of a pyramidal 
gateway, might be the buildings of this altar, which might be of ſuch a 
deſign as that of the temple of Jeruſalem, built of large ſtones. The pil- 
lars in this court are forty feet high, and are of the order Numb. 6. in 
the plate of capitals. The work of the capitals is not in relief, but only 
cut out in lines. He next mentions a place like thoſe rooms, that were 
built on purpoſe for muſick, which may be the apartment I. tho' his 
meaſures do not agree. The pillars are ſuch as Numb. 6. in the firſt 
plate of columns, and fo are moſt of the others in the rooms beyond. He 
after ſpeaks of ſeveral apartments to walk in, and gives a particular ac- 
count of the beautiful ſculpture they were adorn'd with, which might be 
ſome porticos and rooms on each fide, that are now deſtroy c. i 
He then gives an account of the ſacred library, with that remarkable in- 
ſcription on it: The repoſitory of the remedies for the ſoul *.” This might 
confiſt of the two rooms K. In thoſe rooms are the figures in the forty- 
ſecond plate, except the lowelt ; one is a Deity carried in a fort of boat by 
eighteen men, preceded and follow'd by a perſon with a particular enſign 
in his hand; the upper one has no perſon appearing on it, but a ſort of 
cover in the middle of it, and is carried only by twelve men, there being 
no one before it:. I obſerved one figure on the walls had a tortoiſe on the 
head for a cap, in another part a man leading four bulls with a, ſtring, 
which were cut as on four floors mark'd with a line one over another, 
and in ſeveral parts inſtruments of ſacrifice. I remarked alſo in a compart- 
ment, a figure ſitting, and one kneeling before it, on whoſe caſque the 
1 ſitting figure puts his left hand, having the croſs, with a handle to it, in 
—_ his right. Another with a hawk's head holds his left hand over the head 
of the perſon that kneels, having the ſame fort of croſs in his right hand. 
Behind him is a ſhort figure, which ſeem'd to have wings on the fide of 
his head. Below them are three perſons kneeling, with kawks heads. It 
is difficult to fay whether or no this might be the King offering gold and 
ſilyer to the Deity, that he received yearly out of the mines of Egypt, 
| which Diodorus fays was cut on ſome part of the walls of the temple. 
| | 1 obſerved a door here with a ſtrait top within; but without it was cut in 


" Bacikeve Baca OrvucriVas. dpi” ei di mw 1 Not having taken a drawing of the men, the 
ab Braces. MN Y eil, th WI ndjaccy HATH 74. exact manner in which they are repreſented is not 


r ih . Diodorus i. p. 44. | to be anſwer'd for. 
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ON EGYPT. | 
an arch, ſomething like the ſhell of a niche, which might firſt give the 
thought for the arch in Egypt. With the library he mentions about twenty 


apartments, in which are the repreſentations of Jupiter, Juno, and the 
King, with ſeveral rooms about them, in which were cut in the moſt cu- 


rious manner, all the ſacred animals of Egypt. Theſe ſeem to be thoſe 
ſeveral apartments on each fide, and many more that have been deſtroy'd, 
which probably made the building all the way of the ſame breadth. At 
laſt he comes to the ſepulchre itſelf, which I take to have been at L. He 
ſpeaks of aſcending to it, and over the grand apartment there is another 


109 


low room, where the body of Oſymanduas might be depoſited; in which, 


it ſeems, there was a plate of gold that probably often went round the 
room, fo as to be three hundred fixty-five cubits in length, and a cubit 
thick, or rather broad; on each of which cubits was cut the rifing and 
ſetting of all the ſtars for every day in the year, and the effects the Egyp- 
tian aſtrologers attributed to them, according to their different diſpoſitions. 
This great treaſure they ſay Cambyſes and the Perſians carried away. The 
entablature round this room is very rich, as repreſented in the forty-third 
plate, Our author alſo obſerves that near the library were figures of all 
the Gods of Egypt, with the King: making a proper preſent to every one of 
them; and theſe I take to be the figures repreſented in the front of the 
building of the ſuppoſed 2 in the forty-third plate, where it is 
probable the middle figure fitting is Oſiris, with five Gods on each fide . 


The ſtone below, which is repreſented with a dark ſhade, is a very parti- 


cular red ſtone, which I ſaw went through to the upper room, and poſlibly 
on it might be cut a relief of the King offering Fs gifts to the ſeveral 
Deities. This was certainly a very proper repreſentation at the ſepulchre 
of this great King, to {et forth, as our author obſerves, to Ofiris and the 
Gods that were with him, that he had finiſh'd a life ſpent in acts of piety 


towards the Gods, and of juſtice to mankind. Another thing is very re- 


markable in the front, that a building is mark'd out on it, that ſhews 
ſomething of a very fine taſte, and that the Egyptians had a notion of a 
beautiful diſpoſition of lights, and of architecture in general, where it was 
proper to make uſe of ſuch buildings, which we may ſuppoſe was not 
convenient for temples, that are generally built without windows, and with 
maſſive walls, that have no other variety in them, than that of hierogly- 
: Here I finiſh'd my obſervations on the antient city of Thebes, celebrated 
by the firſt of poets and hiſtorians that are now extant ; that venerable 
city, the date of whoſe ruin is older than the foundation of moſt other 
cities; and yet ſuch vaſt and ſurprizing remains are ſtill to be ſeen of ſuch 
magnificence and ſolidity, as may convince any one that beholds them, 
that without ſome extraordinary accidents, they muſt have laſted for ever, 
which ſeems to have been the intention of the founders of them. 

As the city of Thebes was ſo antient, ſciences flouriſh'd in it very early, 
particularly aſtronomy and philoſophy ;- in which the prieſts eſpecially 

* Theſe words of Diodorus ſeem to be a very + *'See 8. 5 


juſt deſcription of theſe figures, as here repre- Aiyorras $2 , d5goruer & SUN Hg ol 
— ; in which the Gods are made as fitting be- ii acba ig. Strabo xvii. 'p. 1% | 
low Oſiris, as a fort of aſſeſſors to him, O! I? GA Pao dar gy aulatys ava H- 
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%% 1  QORSER YM IVANS 
were very well werſed, and firſt ſet themſelves to regulate the time, and 
meaſured it by folar months and years. | | 
I muſt not omit to obſerve that ſome are of opinion that Sheba is 
Thebes; and ſuppoſe the Greeks, having no way of writing the former 
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From THEBEs to ERMENT, Es8NE, ET FO, OmBos, 
and Ass OAN the old SYENE near the Cataracts. 
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LEFT Luxerein in the evening, and we came to Erment on the 
weſt, which is the antient city Hermonthis, in which Apollo and Ju- 
piter were worſhipped *; it was the capital of a province of that name. 
I faw the ruins of it when I return d. We went to the Sheik's houſe, 
who conducted us to the old city, the ground of which is very much 
raiſed, in the midſt of a large plain; it ſeem'd to have been between three 
and four miles round, There are remains of the ſmall temple A. in the 
forty-fourth plate, which ſeems to be of great antiquity ; it might be the 
temple in which Apollo was worſhipped, becauſe of the great number of 
hawks that are cut in it; the frieze is adorn'd with them in a very parti- 
cular manner, as in the drawings of the entablatures. The ante-temple 
B. is very much deſtroy d; the encloſure C. round it, and the temple 
itſelf, are very particular, but little remains except the foundations, The 
inner temple D. is intire ; there are ſtairs up to the top, through the wall, on 
one {ide of the building, which is about twenty-fave feet high *; it is adorn'd 
with hieroglyphics within and without. On the outſide are four ſtories of 
hieroglyphics of men, but only three appear within. In the ceiling of 
the firſt room there are five hawks with ſpread wings; in the ſecond room 
ſeven, and two rams face to face; the reſt of the ceiling is adorn'd with 
ſtars, and on each fide are ſome ſmall hieroglyphies with human bodies, 
and the heads of a great variety of beaſts; and on each fide of a large 
hawk are two perſons holding out both their hands to the bird. It is faid 
that a ſacred bull was worſhipped here; and one would imagine that this 
was the place where he was kept, for at one end of the inner room two 
| bulls are cut in the ſtone, and a great number of women with children in 
their laps held to their breaſts. A little nearer the river, on one fide of 
the temple, is a deep baſin, as of a pond: At ſome diſtance from that 
are the ruins of a building that was erected on the beautiful plan E. I 
ſhould think the deſign too fine for a Chriſtian church, built on the firſt 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in the fourth century, and ſhould rather ima- 
gine that it might have had ſome alterations made in it at that time; for it 
appears to have been a church, from croſſes cut on ſome of the ſtones, and 
Coptic paintings and inſeriptions in many parts of it that are plaiſter d; 
but there are very little remains, except at the weſt end, where the rooms 
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old Hermon- 
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had galleries over them, which might be for the women. I obſerved ſome 
of the niches, which appear d to haye been hewn into a rough ſhell at 
top, as if they had been built at firſt with a ſtrait top; the pillars ſeem to 
have been of one ſtone of red granite, aſter the Greek architecture of the 
Corinthian order; it is probable the ſemicircles and rooms at each end 
were made by the Chriſtians. This might be the temple to Jupiter, and 
rebuilt in the Greek taſte under the government of the Ptolemies. 

On the eighteenth we went on with very little wind, and ſhot at a 
crocodile, as he was on his legs going into the water from a ſandy iſle, 
and had reaſon to think the ball firuck him; for, contrary to their uſual 
cuſtom of walking in lowly, he open'd his mouth after the ſhot, and 
jump'd five (or fax feet into the water. We paſſed by two little hills on 
the weſt, call'd Jebelin (The hills;) on one there is a Sheik's tomb, and 
there ſeem'd to me to be ſome ruins on the other. This I thought might 


' 7+ 8 


be Aphroditopolis, that is the city of Venus, rather than the city of Cro- ayivodio: 
codiles that Strabo firſt ſpeaks of, for a reaſon I ſhall hereafter mention, Peli. 
On the nineteenth we came to Eſne on the weſt, a conſiderable town for Ege. 


theſe parts; we went aſhoar and ſtaid about an hour, and the men want- 
ing a large ſtone for ballaſt, the people knowing we were Europeans, 
would not let them take it into the boat, ſaying, that the Franks, if they 
took away that ſtone, would by their magic art, draw away their hidden 
treaſures, The Arab intereſt here is under the Sheik of Furſhout; under 
him there are two Serifs or relations of Mahomet, that have the chief in- 
fluence in the town; but there is a Cadi, and alſo a Caſhif, who as I ap- 
prehend, is ſent under the Bey of Girge. There are about a hundred 
Chriſtians in the town, and two prieſts, who have a large church. 

1 aw this place, and the antiquities about it, in my return. I had let- 
ters to the Caſhif, Who was abſent; but 1 had ſeen him above, fo his 


people were ready to go with me. I carried letters I had to one of the 


Serifs, and likewiſe a preſent, and he went with me to ſee the temple on 
the north fide of the town. I carried alſo letters and a preſent to ano- 
ther Greenhead, who ſeem'd to be a very worthy man. I had not been 
long in my boat before he ſent me a preſent of bread, a kid, and ſome 
other things I wanted, and ſent to me to draw my boat near to his bark, 
where he faid I ſhould be more ſecure by night. The next day he went 
with me and the Caſhif's people about three miles to the north north weſt, 
to an antient temple A. in the forty-fifth plate. As I faw the figure of a 
woman fitting, cut in ſeveral parts of the wall, I conjectured that this 


nt ght be the temple of Pallas at Latopolis, where both that Deity and the L topolb. 


fiſh"Latus were worſhipped: The narrow paſſage on each fide ſeeme to 


have been for the fame deſign as in ſome other temples, ſome way or other 


to impoſe on the people; and the little cell B. might be to keep ſome ſa- 
cred animal in; it is about three feet above the floor of the rooms, and 
near eight feet high. The capitals of the pillars in this temple are ſome- 
thing like the Corinthian, but with a very flat relief, ſome of them be- 
ing but little higher than if mark d out with lines. There are ſeveral ſorts 
of capitals, one of which is the fourth in the plate of capitals. Within the 
temple are three ſtories" of hieroglyphics of men about three feet high, and 
at one end the loweſt figures are as big as the life; one of them I obſerved 

had the head of the Ibis. The ceiling is curiouſly adorn d with all forts 
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OBSERVATIONS 
of animals, and painted in very beautiful colours; among them I obſerved 
a figure fitting on what appear'd like a boat, with a circle round him, 
and two inſtruments at one end, as repreſented in the loweſt figure of the 
forty-ſecond plate. 1 obſerved allo a ram with a croſs on his head, ſome- 


what like the handle ef a ſword, and acroſs his neck was ſomething re- 
ſembling wings. Among the animals I obſerved the beetle, and a fort of 


ſcorpion ; all the hieroglyphics are very well cut, but ſome of them are 
defaced, This temple appears to have been uſed gs a church, and 1 faw 
ſome Coptic inſcriptions on the wall in black letters, and they told me 
that there had been a convent there, ſo that the temple ſeems to have been 
turn'd to that uſe. On the north fide of the town of Eſne, there is ano- 
ther temple C. in the forty-fifth plate. The pillars are almoſt all diffe- 

rent, but ſomething approaching the Corinthian order, and ſhaped like 
the capital mention d before in the other temple. This whole building is 

very richly carved with hieroglyphics. I ſaw one man with the goats 
head, and a man with a crocodile's head is cut over the middle door that 


is oppoſite to the entrance. There are ſeveral others in the walls with 


| Ciry of Cro- 
codiles. 


crocodiles heads likewiſe, and alſo ſome crocodiles; which makes me think 

that this was the city of Crocodiles, where that beaſt was worſhipped, as 
Strabo obſerves? ; tho he mentions the city of Crocodiles before Aphro- 
ditopolis and Latopolis, whereas if the city of Crocodiles were put laſt | 
inſtead of firſt, it would agree with the fituation I give theſe places. 
The old city ſeems to have been to the north about this temple, and at 
the end of the town I ſaw the remains of an antient quay of ruſtic ſtone - 
work, with ſtairs down to the river. A mile to the ſouth of Eſne is the 
monaſtery of St. Helen, by whom they fay it was founded: It has been 
more commonly call'd the convent of the martyrs, and it was a place of 
great devotion. It appears to have been a great burial ground, the ſpot 
where they buried the dead not being leſs than a mile round. Many of 


the tombs are magnificent,” being a dome on four arches, with a little 


cupola on the top, ſomething reſembling the holy Tepulchre, and built of 


brick. Some of them have a croſs, others the eagle cut on them, and a 
ſhort Greek inſcription . It is a very indifferent convent, and the church 
is mean. There are only two monks in it, who cannot marry; but their 
relations, both women and children, live in the convent: This is the laſt 
church in Egypt. I made them a preſent of ſome incenſe, knives, and 
{ciflars; and they entertain'd us with what they could provide. To the 
north of the convent there is ſome wood, and cotton Nude of the per- 
ennial kind; on the eaſt fide alſo I ſaw the ſenna. I obſerved here at a 
diſtance from the river, that they dig large holes in the ground about 
fifteen feet deep to make bricks ; and 'the water of the Nile comes into 
them, and they raiſe it by buckets to water the ground. 

It has been ſaid that there are quarries of porphyry and granite about 
ten miles north weſt of Eſne ; but ſome writers of travels do not diſtinguiſh 
porphyry from granite, and it is probable that the quarries they mention 
may be only of the latter, I | 


Y "ET«a Reoxedeinuy Weng rihdvα T6 ge lor Sr * on many of them, as well as about the con- h 


| "AOgodirys wikis, & herd rare Aaron, Tewore vent, theſe words are cut: 


8 wa Aa rev. N xvli. p. 817. Here | 
rocodilopolis is put firſt, but poſſibly the order El; Oedg d Benbes. 
of the words may have been el. | 
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About fifteen miles above Eſne, as I conjectured, I ſaw on the weſt the - | 
remains of a wall about ten feet thick, and forty feet long, eight tiers of | 
ſtone remaining of it. Here I thought there might be ſome antient city, | 
and conjectured that it might be the city of Hawks. We ſtopped at a | 
place where ſeveral other boats ſtaid all night: Hearing us talk, they aſk d 
if we were Franks; and the boatmen told the people that we were ſol- | | 
diers from the Grand Signor, for they cannot diſtinguiſh the Turkiſh lan- | 
guage from any other. On the twentieth we came to Etfou, which I ſaw tou. | 
in my return: It was the city call'd Great Apollinopolis. They were here Apolinopos 
declared enemies to the crocodile.. I went to the Sheik's houſe, and car- l. 
ried the letter 1 had from the Sheik of Furſhout. When he knew who it 
was from, he kiſs d the letter and put it to his forehead, which is a mark | 
of great reſpe&t. I made him a handſome preſent, and he behaved very 
humbly, and with great civility ; and when the letter was read, and I deſired | 
to ſee the ruins, he put his hand up to his head, which was a mark of his | 
compliance, and that he took me under his protection. He went himſelf | 
with me, and ſhew'd me the temple; a plan of which may be ſeen in the | 
forty-fixth plate, with the front of the grand pyramidal gate, and a ſection 
of it. In the front of it are cut coloſſal figures in two ſtories, ſome ſtand- 
ing and ſome fitting. Among thoſe that were ſtanding, I obſerved three 
ir ſtanding face to face; one figure near each corner is twenty feet 
high; and has the hawk's head. Before I had-entirely finiſh'd meaſuring 
the temple, a great many people came about me, and giving my book to 
my ſervant” when I meaſured, a young man caught it out of his hand 
and ran away with it: He was the Sheik's nephew, the brothers having 
been competitors for the government of this village; ſo they envied him 
the preſents they imagined he might get, and the notions of treaſures 
likewiſe poſſeſs d their minds. My ſervant ran after him, and fo did the 
Sheik. I continued on meaſuring, and writing on another paper, till the 
Sheik return d with his pike, having thrown off his outward garment when 
he went in ſearch of his nephew, whom they ſay he would have gone 
near to have kill'd if he had met with him. He conducted me to his 
houſe, and carried the matter ſo far, that I was afraid we might have ſuffer d 
in the tumult ; for they. came to high words, his brother being favour'd by 
many of the people: They faid it was hard theſe ſtrangers could not leave 
them to be quiet in their villages. ' I was very deſirous to go to my boat; 
but it was ſaid the Sheik would take it ill if I would not ſtay and eat with 
him. In the mean time I was privately inform'd that I might have my 
note book, if I would: give about the value of a crown, which I con- 
ſented to, and it was accordingly: brought me. We fat down to eat out 
of a very large wooden bowl full of their thin cakes, broke into very 
ſmall pieces, and a ſyrup mix'd up with it. The Sheik himſelf fat at a 
diſtance, and did not eat with us; he mounted his horſe, and attended 
me to the boat: Some others alſo came, particularly the chief of the con- 
trary party, for the village had been in rebellion againſt their great head 
at Furſhout. The Sheik made me a preſent of a ſheep, came into the 
boat, and order d a letter to be written to the great Sheik. We ſet fail, 
and near an hour after the Sheik's ſon came riding to the river, to let us 
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know that his father had been informed I had given money to have 
my book reſtored, and had obliged them to return the money, and had 
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ſent it to me; thus I experienced in this brave Arab ſuch an extraordinary 
inſtance of fidelity, as-is rarely to be met wit. 
Above Eſne the country is very thinly inhabited, and the Nile broad. 


Hyjar-Silcily. We approach'd towards Hajar-Sileily, and ſome time before I came to it, I 


ſaw the rock on the weſt, cut out as for a grand gate, and ſouth of it 
ſome ruins and pillars: A little further ſouth, I ſaw five regular entrances 


into grottos, cut equally diſtant in the rock; above them a cornice or half 
vned the work, for only the half round re- 
| mained, it had alſo half rounds, at the angles; a view of it may be ſeen 

in the twenty fifth plate. Going on to Hajar-Silcily, or the rock of the 


round appeared to have ere 


chain, I took particular notice of this remarkable place, where the Nile is 
very narrow, I ſuppoſe not above a hundred yards over; the rocks come to 
the river on each fide, and the current is very ſtrong. It has its name, be- 


cauſe it is ſaid a chain was drawn a-croſs to defend the paſs, and they 
ſhewed me a rock on the eaſt fide, where. they told me the chain was 


fixed, which is repreſented in the eighth plate at C. The rock on the weſt 
fide is cut into four forts of niches, or ſmall open temples for the worſhip. 
of ſome Deities, as they ſeem to have been deſigned; they are adorn d 
with cornices, pilaſters and hieroglyphics; a plan and view: of which I 
have given in the forty-ſeventh plate. Here alſo are ſome pillars cut qut 
of the rock, which are entire, with their pedeſtals; I meaſured them ex- 


actly, to ſee if the Egyptian architecture could be brought to any rule. 


On the rock over theſe works is a relief cut in an oblong ſquare com- 


partment, after the Greek taſte, conſiſting of a tree, a man on a horſe, 


and another before as leading the beaſt, with a pike in his hand, and an 


inſcription of eight ſhort lines, exceedingly defaced. There was proba- 


bly a garriſon at this place, and the people who were here might from 
time to time cauſe theſe things to be hen out of the rock, in the way 
of their religion. In our return, when I ſtaid ſome time aſhore, the 
boatmen cut down a tree; ſome labourers near ſpoke to them not to do 
it, and I likewiſe diſcourag d it; but when the labourers were gone away, 


they carried it into their boat: But after we had put off, we. ſoon ſaw. 


ſome horſemen appear, who probably had notice of our landing, and 
if they had arrived ſooner, might have had the good fortune to plun- 
der us. The village of Pthonthis, mentioned by Ptolemy, as diſtant from 
the river, twenty four miles from Elephantine, and twenty from. Apolli- 
nopolis, might be at ſome, diſtance. to the welt, as the ſituation agrees 
pretty well with this account, We lay above this paſſage, where the Nile 
is very wide; there is a ſandy ground on each fide, being a gentle aſcent, 
and ſo has been waſhed away by the waters, that muſt be much confin'd: 
above this ſtreight. We afterwards paſſed by ſeveral ſandy iſlands, on 
which we ſaw many crocodiles, on one there: were near twenty of them, 


which ſeem d to be from fifteen to twenty feet long; we ſhot. at them, 


3 


and about half of them went into the water, and firing a ſecond time 


they all went off; there may be more crocodiles here than in any other 
parts, as well becauſe. the Ombites worſhipped them, and ſuffered; 
none of them to be killed, as alſo by reaſon that the cataracts are ſo 
near; for when the crocodiles meet with rocks they retire, ſo that if they 
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come from the lower parts, and can go only a little higher, it may be 
natural for them to ſettle about theſe iſlands, Yo convenient for their ly- 
ing out of the water in the ſun, and it may not be agreeable to them 
ua down the ſtremg euttent at the ſtreight. We came to a large iſland, 
and. qppaſite to it on the eaſt fide to Com-Ombo, or the hill of Ombo, 


Com- Ombo; 


Which is the antient Ombos; there are great ruins about the hill, the . 


eſpecially of an antient temple: I took a view of it, which may be ſeen 
in the forty-eighth plate at A. The capitals of the pillars are in the beſt 
Epyptian taſte, adorned with leaves; and there ſeems to have been at each 
end of the ſmall area, before the temple; fuch a grand gate as has been 
deſcritbed- at Thebes, of which the building to the ſouth ſeemed to be 
fome remains. The people of Ombos were famous for the worſhip of 
the crocodile,” and Zhan * gives an account that they fed them in their 
marſhes, Which I ſuppoſe were theſe low iflands; they were perfectly tame, 
and obeyed when they were called. We went on to the port of Laſner- 
rad, where the Caſhif of Eſne was encamped; we would have paſſed him, 
but they called to us, and the boatmen dard not to proceed: They 
ſtopp d us the rather, as by the covering of the boat they conjectured we 
were Europeans: I had letters to him, but did not know that he was 
the perſon to whom they were directed; 1 carried him a preſent of to- 
bacco, coffee, and ſome other things (of which he ſaid there was no 
need) and told him I was come tv ſee the antiquities, and defired him 
to give me leave to view Com-Ombo, to which he readily conſented ; 
but the Arab Sheiks of Laſhertad, who were pteſent, when they heard 
of it, immediately cried out, that I muſt not go to the hill; and then 
their diſcourſe ran on the Europeans coming in featch of treaſures. When 
I departed, the people of the Caſhif came aboard; and demanded pipes 
and other things they faw; and it was with much difficulty, by giving 
them a little, that I got rid of them, and proceeded on my journey. 
When I returned, the boatmen told me I might go aſhore and fee the 
ruins; but I was contented with making the beſt obſervations I could from 
the water, ſuſpecting that the people of the country knowing my boat, 
might have lain in ambuſh ; and if they had caught me aſhore, would 
at leaſt have plunder'd us, if not detained me, till they might have a large 
ſum ſor my ranſom; the people here being very little ſubject to any go- 
verament; We went on and came to the ifles Alakiah and Manſunah, 
both of them fine fruitful fpots; the former having a village on it; and 
the country on the eaſt is well cultivated : Higher up, the hills to the weſt 
ſtretch. towards the Nile in pretty high clifts, and on one of the hills over 
the river, there is à ſquare tower, which I obferved, leffens as it riſes; and 
they ſay, it is an antient work. We after came to a fandy iſle; at the 
end of it are ſeveral ſmall rocks, which are the firſt T ſaw in the Nile: 
Going a little further, on the twenty firſt in the evening, we arrived at 
Aſſouan. 
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cn of AAN Sn err und the Tropie, ELEPHAN: 


Aſſouan. 


Syene. 


_ TINE, the Quarries of Grain, the Cataracts, Pur LE, 
and the borders of ETHIOPIA. woes, ©: 


$ s IE 11 
* 


' $8OUAN is a poor mall town, Lg a fort 5 erte or ©» al 
barrack for janizaries under their governor. Theſe ſoldiers have in 
reality, the command of the.country. . There are only two Chriſtians in 


this place, one the ſecretary of the Caimacam, the other a ſervant of the 


Aga's, I waited on the Aga of the janizaries with letters from Muſtapha, 
Aga of the janizaries at Girge, and from the Sheik of Furſhout; he 
treated me with coffee, and male me a preſent of a lamb, and I ſent him 


a preſent of rice, tobacco, coffee and ſome other things. He: was fo civil 
as to ſend two janizaries to guard the boat, and invited me to take a 


lodging in an apartment that belonged to his houſe, but ſeparate from it. 
The Chriſtian, ſecretary of the Caimaicam, or civil governor, came to me 
and ſignified that I ſhould make his maſter a preſent ; but the people and 
janizaries in and about the boat ſuſpecting him, aſked what he ſaid, and 
ordered him to go out of the boat, — being a jealouſy between the 
military and civil power: This coming to the Aga's ears, he ſent me word 
I had no need to make preſents. to any body ; and when I went to wait 
on him, he repeated the ſame, and that he would take me under his 
protection, ſo that no one ſhould injure. me, and I removed to the lodg- 
ings he allotted me. A Turk who was here on the part of Oſman Bey, 
to collect ſome taxes, had come. to. the boat, very kindly offered his ad- 
vice on all occaſions, came and viſited me, and 2 me a preſent of 
twelve pidgeons and ſome dates: Some other Turks came to ſee me, and 
one, as a token of reſpect, brought me ſo trifling a preſent as a bunch of 
radiſhes. The Aga alſo came to ſee me. 

On the height over Aſſouan are the ruins of che antient Syene *, which 
is exactly under the tropic of Cancer. The preſent fortreſs, which has 
two or three {light walls round it, of no more ſtrength than a common 
garden fence, is to the ſouth of the preſent town, which is on a gentle 
riſing from the river, and extends to a height that is over the water, that 
I ſhould think was-the north end of the antient Syene, the principal part of 
which ſeems to have been on a lower hill to the ſouth, though very high 
from the river, and extended to a hill ſtill further ſouth, higher than 
the other, and ſtretching further to the weſt, being a rock of red granite, 
and full of ruins of unburnt brick, which we 2 ſuppoſe to be the re- 
mains of Aſſouan, of the middle ages. | 

3 and particularly the antient forts there, are mentioned 3 8 as 

a peninſula: Whether this deſcription may agree with a hill to the north, 


8 dat! is to the weſt of the preſent fort, which has water on three ſides of it; 
or whether a foſſee might be cut through the lower ground on the north and 


ſouth ſides of the ſite of the antient Syene, and ſo make it a ſort of — =o_l 
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la; it is not eaſy to determine. Going further to the lower ground, between 
the two hills near the river to the ſouth welt, I ſaw two pillars of granite 
ſtanding, and two ſort of extraordinary triangular pillars with their baſe 
lying down, of which I have given a draught in the firſt plate of co- 
lumns. I conjectured that poſſibly folding doors might turn on the two 
half rounds of them, Nearer the river I obſerved two oblong ſquare granite 
pillars, all which may be the remains of ſome antient temple. About 
the middle, between the river and the brow of the hill to the eaſt, 1 
found the building which poſſibly might be the obſervatory, built over 
the famous well, for making aſtronomical obſervations, which is ſo parti- 
cularly deſcrib'd by Strabo *; of this building I have given an exact draw- 
ing in the forty-eighth plate: A. is the plan; B. the front; and C. the ſe- 
ction. I imagine that the holes at top, which are much larger below than 
above, were in order to try the experiment in relation to the ſhadows at 
noon day, as mentioned by Strabo. The building fronts to the eaſt, and 
whether the windows on each ſide could be of any particular uſe in an 
obſervatory of this kind, I cannot ſay; but it is to be particularly re- 
mark d, that the windows in the inner room are not placed oppoſite to one 
another. Strabo gives an account that there was a garriſon here of three 
Roman cohorts. 
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From viewing the ruins of the antient Syene, I went about a mile Quriies of 


ſouth eaſt to the granite quarries; all the country to the eaſt, the iſlan 


tioned by Herodotus; the quarries are not worked in deep, but the ſtone is 
hewn out of the ſides of the low hills. I ſaw ſome columns marked out 
in the quarries, and ſhaped on two ſides, particularly a long ſquare one, 
which might be deſigned for an 'obeliſk'; they ſeem to have worked in 
round the ſtones with a narrow tool, and when the ſtones were almoſt 
ſeparated, there is reaſon to think they forced them out of their beds 
with large wedges, of which there are great ſigns in the quarries in all 
parts; in ſome places I obſerved channels mark'd out about three inches 
wide, and holes cut in thoſe channels at certain diſtances, as if for their 
chiſels to go in, ſo that probably they worked down with the chiſels at 
the bottom and on one fide of the ſtone, and then forced the ſtone out 
of its bed with wedges. I could not find any other ground why ſome 
perſons have affirmed that there are pyramids here, but certain quarries 
cut out into ſteps up the ſides of the hills, which may have cauſed ig- 
norant people to take them for the remains of pyramids, as ſome of the 
pyramids are built in that manner. 


Fa granite. 
and bed of the Nile, being red granite, which is the Thebaic ſtone men- | 


Oppoſite to Syene is the iſland Elephantine, in which there was a city Elepbantine, 


of that name. The iſland is about a mile long, and a quarter of a mile 


broad to the ſouth, ending in a point at the north; there was a temple to 
Cnuphis in this iſland, and a Nilometer to meaſure the riſe of the Nile ; 
on it are remains of a ſmall temple, of which 1 have given the plan D. in 
the forty eighth plate. Before the temple isa ſtatue, fitting with the hands 
acroſs on the breaſt, being about eight feet high, with a lituus in each 
hand, which is particular, as may be ſeen in the drawing I have given of it. 


© 'Ey 5 ji Zunvy, & W Optag ic) n Rae ras I Eil 4 Wabla mir ede Puh,d gvpiraa 
Segura rgonds, I db 7G vg nity %,, bs GN. Strabo, ibid. 
ö #2. 8 I. xvii, p. 817. s See c 
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Bounds of 
Ethiopia. 


OBSERVATIONS 


There is a wall built round part of it about a foot from the wall of the 
temple, there being juſt room enough for a perſon to enter, which pro- 
bably was kept concealed, and might be built, as obſerved before, to car- 
ry on ſome arts to deceive the people. On the wall before the temple is 
a Greek inſcription, which is defaced in many parts, but I have given it at 
the end with other inſcriptions. In the middle of the iſland there are re- 
mains of one fide of a grand gate of red granite, finely adorn'd with hiero- 
glyphics, which I ſuppoſe to have been one of the entrances to the temple 
of Cnuphis, of which the above-mention'd building might be a part. The 
earth is raiſed up very much about this gate, and all over the fouth end 


of the iſland, probably by the rubbiſh of a town of the middle ages that 


might be on the iſland, as there is now a very ſmall village on it. The 
ſouth end of the iſland is high, being a rock of red granite, and on the 
caſt fide are great remains of a high wall built by the water fide with win- 
dows on it, of which I have given a view in the eighth plate at V. It is very 
probable that all this part of the iſland was defended by ſuch a wall againſt 
the violent current, at the time of the riſe of the Nile. 

About this iſle there are ſeveral ſmaller iſlands, as two to the weſt, and 
four to the ſouth, which are high above the water, and alſo ſeveral large 
rocks of red granite; two- of them appear to have been work'd as quar- 
ries, as well as the ſouth end of Elephantine. Out of one of theſe iſlands, 
probably, that entire room was cut of one ſtone, that was carried to Sais, 
taking, it may be, the advantage of the ſituation of the rock, ſo as to have 
only the labour of ſeparating the bottom of it from the quarry, and having 
firſt probably hollow'd the ſtone into a room of the dimenſions deſcribed 
when 1 ſpoke of Sais. | 

I croſſed over to the Libyan fide, on the ſouth weſt of the iſland, where 
there is a ſandy valley, which probably was the bounds on the weſt fide, 
between Ethiopia and Egypt. Going about a mile in this valley, I came 
to a large ruinous uninhabited monaſtery, which I conjectured was dedi- 
cated to St. George, his picture, as big as life, being painted on the walls; 
and there are ſeveral other bad paintings in the church, and ſome Copti 
inſcriptions about the walls, The eaſt fide of the Nile was inhabited by 
Arabs, as far as Meroe; but Herodotus ſpeaks of Egypt as beginning at 
Elephantine, and fays that the Ethiopians inhabited one half of the iſland », 
tho Ptolemy takes into Egypt the tract call'd Dodecaſchenus, on the eaſt 
fide, near a degree farther ſouth, in which country Metacompſo ſeems to 
have been, which was forty-four minutes ſouth of Syene, and he ſeems to 
put Pſelcis alſo in Egypt, oppoſite to it; for Egypt on the eaſt fide pro- 
bably extended about as far as where De Lifle's map makes the Nile to run 
to the north, after it has taken its courſe a conſiderable way to the eaſt. 
It is indeed probable that the Nile, as it runs to the eaſt, and the moun- 
tains there, were the moſt antient bounds of Egypt, as they are at preſent 
of the Grand Signor's dominions, about the caſtle of Ibrahim; fo that 


Egypt ſeems to have ended about Elephantine on the weſt, tho' it extended 
further to the ſouth on the eaſt fide *, 


Returning 

h Oui Rt rd dro ElePavring drow AN h Above . in the country called Dode- 
% Tis ven To i⁰νẽ,ã vd & in Anvil, Herodo- caſcheenus, my mentions Hieraſycaminos, 
tus, I. ii, c. 29. | Phile, 1 
* ; era- 


- Returning to Aſſouan, I went aſh6ar under the rocks to the eaſt, oppo- 
lite to the ſouth end of Elephantine, The rocks here are very high, on 
which the antient 8yene was built; on one of them I ſaw hieroglyphics 
as repreſented at E. in the forty-eighth plate, and the middle figure as 
fitting in a niche, and much defaced. The following account of ſome 
accidents that happen'd to me there, may give ſome inſight into the na- 
ture of theſe people; for by the greedineſs of thoſe that went with me; 
and by the iniprudence of my people, I had like to have been embroil'd 
with the Aga. I had not given exactly the ſame preſent to an inferior 
officer, the brother-in-law of the Aga, that I had given to the Aga's bro- 
ther, who was in a greater poſt; and coming afterwards to demand the 
ſame preſent I had given to the other, I complied in part with his requeſt, 

On this my ſervant talk'd to a favourite jahizary of the Aga's he had ap- 
pointed to be with me, as if he was a ſpy, and had inform'd what pre- 
ſents I had made. This diſguſted the Aga, as well as my taking a perſon 
with me that did not belong to him ; ſo the Aga ſent for my ſervant, and 
told him I might ſtay as long as I pleaſed, but that I ſhould ſee nothing 
more. I found alſo that he was not ſatisfied with the preſent I made 
him ; for afterwards the uncle of the Aga, a good old man, came to 
me, and intimated that thoſe that came there muſt be liberal, that I 
ſhould ſee every thing, but that it muſt be in the company of the Aga's 
relations. The Turk I mention d before, came after this happen'd to ſee 
me, who I found was fo diſagreeable to the Aga, that he order'd him to 
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leave the houſe, giving it this turn, that he would not permit the people 


to come and teize me fot preſents. I took it in the light they would have 
it, and defired the favour of the Aga to come and drink coffee with me, 
which he accordingly did, and the whole affair ſeem'd to be made up ; 
and yet notwithſtanding, the next morning, when I was to go abroad, the 


Aga ſent to my man, and told him the preſent I had made was ſmall, 


that I ought to have given him a piece of cloth, and that if I had none, 
two ſequins, worth about a guinea, muſt be brought to him, otherwiſe I 
ſhould fee no more; ſo I ſent him what he demanded, and then I was at 
liberty to do what I pleaſed. From Aſſouan I rid to Philæ, paſſing near 
the quarries, and going along the road that ſeems to have been made level 
by art, between little hills and rocks of red granite : Some of them are 


Hieraſycaminos, I apprehend, ſhould be put laſt, It is probable that the two or three ruins that 
as it is in the itinerary, and may be 4 have 5 found above Philæ, may one of them 
fide the itinerary has be of Pſelcis; a place perhaps of more conſe- 
the places in this order. quence than the others, being mention'd by both 
Contra Suenem authors; another might be the ruins of Meta- 
xvi. compſo, the only place except Pſelcis and Hiera- 
ii ſycaminos, that Ptolemy mentions; tho? the itine- 
xiv. mary has many other places, and poſſibly Meta- 
Taſmis 8 viii. compſo may have another name in the itinerary; 
—_— for as Ptolemy ſpeaks of it, we may "__ that 

Xil 


it was a conſiderable town, See Strabo, l. xvii; 


"at 819. 

3 _ * | ne ſays that the road was _ h a very 
| et in country, à ds ven, tho? a rough- 
On the eaſt ſide it has the places in this manner. er face of ces kent be imagined ; how- 

Contra Pſelcim i ever his words may be favourably interpreted, if 

Contra Talmis xxiv. the text be corrected by making it vid, an even 

Contra Taphis x. ground relating only to the road. 

Philas — XXIV. 

By enen iũ. 
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Philæ. 


expencè. 


OBSERVATIONS 
in the manner Strabo deſcribes ; a rock ſtanding up like a pillar, anda 
large rock on it, hieroglyphics being cut on ſome of them. The outlige 
of the granite is turned blackiſh, which occaſion d Strabo to ſpeak of them 


as black ſtones; tho' it is much he ſhould not mention the granite quar- 


ries, out of which the obeliſks were doubtleſs cut, that were carried to 
Rome, as ſuch extraordinary maſter-pieces of art, and at ſo great an 
The road we went in is divided into two parts, by a mound 
along the middle of it. Going further on, I obſerved the remains of a 
thick wall of unburnt brick, ending at a hill north of the plain, oppoſite - 
to Philz; there being a watch tower of the ſame materials ſouth of it, on 
a high rock of granite. ' This fence was probably made by the ſouthern 
people, to defend themſelves againſt ſome incurſions, it may be, of the 
garriſon of Aſſouan; for we cannot ſuppoſe it to be a work ſo old as to 
have been built either by the Ethiopians, or as a defence againſt them, a- 
bout the time that they made incurſions into the Thebaid, and attack d 
the garriſon of Philæ and Elephantine, and overturn'd the ſtatues of Cæſar, 
under the firſt Roman governor Zlius Gallus. The iſland of Philz is high 
and very ſmall *, not being above a quarter of a mile long, and half a 
quarter broad; it was look d on to be rather nearer to the eaſt fide, and was 
inhabited both by Ethiopians ” and Egyptians. © The city indeed itfelf / 
ſeems to have been on the eaſt fide, and that there were no other build- 
ings on the iſland, but what related to the temple ; for Diodorus : ſeems 
to ſay that no perſon but the prieſts went on the iſland, by reaſon that 
it was eſteem'd very ſacred, from an opinion that Ofiris was buried there; 
ſo that in the Thebaid there could not be a more ſolemn oath than to 
ſwear by the relicks of Ofiris depoſited in this iſland. This Deity we 
may ſuppoſe was worſhipped here under the ſhape of the Ethiopian hawk: 
The whole iſland ſeems to have been wall'd round, ſomething in the man- 
ner of a modern fortification ; great part of the wall ſtill remains, and 
tho I was much hurried, yet I had reaſon (from what I obſerved) to repre- 
ſent it as may be ſeen with the plan of the temple in the forty-ninth plate 
at C. and to conclude that there was a grand entrance at the north end. 
The particular ſort of Ethiopian hawk worſhipped here, 1 ſaw cut among 
the hieroglyphics in ſeveral parts; it is repreſented with a long neck, the 
wings ſpreading very wide, and a ſerpent coming out from it, ſomething 
reſembling the winged globe. It is probable this bird was kept in the 
middle room A. where there is a ſmall cell B. which was probably made 
for it, being about three feet high. The temple is near the water, on the 
weſt fide of the iſland; tis built all of freeſtone. The pillars on each 
fide of the court D. are of the order that may be ſeen in the plate of ca- 
pitals under Philz, having over it the head of Ifis every way, as are the 
fix laſt pillars on each fide of the grand area; the others, eſpecially thoſe 
in the long area, have a great variety of capitals. That court ſeems to 
have been an addition to the temple, for the pillars on the weſt fide are 
not finiſh'd ; and whether it were by accident, or on account of the ſhape 
of the iſland, it is not built in a line with the other, and in the court D. 
before it, the rooms to the weſt ſeem to have been made to deceive the eye, 


„ Philz inſula eſt aſpera et undique prærupta. cvuCane, pos "IO e FR Adios J N Atyvnliay 
Seneca, Queſt. Nat. iv. c. 2. nal ten c ae ul. Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 118. 285 
n TI 9: xalayiax's purge iH To; Oihes se © Diodorus, I. i. p. 19. | 
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- ON EGYPT. 

that this great irregularity might not be perceived. Tliete are very large 
coloſſal figures cut on the ſouth fide of the great pyramidal gateway. At 
the entrance to the eaſt, which is near it, there 1s an obeliſk E. on each 
fide within; they are of red granite, about two feet ſquare. A little 
more to the welt is a lyon on each fide F. as I find I took them to be, tho”, 
if the heads were broke off, they poſſibly might have been ſphinxes. Be- 
tween the welt fide of the grand area and the water, there is only a nar- 
row terrace with doors to it from the portico, the whole ending at the wa- 
ter to the ſouth, with a parapet wall, at which the two obeliſks G. about 
two feet and a half ſquare, are raiſed on their pedeſtals, as well as two 
ſquare pillars at the end of the colonnade. The iſland is there twenty or 
thirty feet high above the water, and there being a proſpect about a mile 
ſouth to the high granire hills, where the Nile having made a turn, the 
view is terminated by thoſe hills in a moſt agreeable romantic manner, all 
together making a noble and beautiful appearance that is very extraordinary. 
To the eaſt of the great temple at H.. is a beautiful oblong ſquare temple, 
which is repreſented. in a larger ſcale in the fiftieth plate; it is open all 
round, as may be ſeen in the front at D. The capitals of the pillars ma 
be reckon'd amongſt the moſt beautiful in Egypt, and probably were of 
the laſt invention, as they are repreſented' in the plate of capitals under the 
other title of Philæ, being the only capitals of that kind I ſaw in Egypt. 
Strabo » mentions that they croſſed over to the iſland on a float made of 
rods, like a ſort of baſket work, which 1 take to have been much the ſame 
ſort as they uſe now, made of palm boughs tied together, with the ſhells of 
pumkins under them to bear them up; on which they go down the river, 
and when they return home, carry them on their backs, which are repre- 


ſented in the eighth plate. At A. the man is fitting on one of them, and 


at B. a perſon is carrying one on his back. 


Returning I took a view of ſome extraordinary high rocks of oranite, 


in a regular figure, as repreſented at B. in the fiftieth plate; on them are 


cut hieroglyphical inſcriptions and figures of men, and they directly face the 


12t 


north end of the iſle. In our return we went to ſee the famous cataracts of Caaraas, 


the Nile; the hills lock in, and ſhut up the view of the Nile to the north of 
Philz. Returning about half a mile in the way we came, we went out of 
it to the weſt, and going about a mile, we came to the Nile at the port of 
the boats that come from Ethiopia, where we faw moſt 'of the people 
black. Here is no village, only ſome little hutts made of mats and reeds. 
At this place they unload their goods, which are carried by land to Aſ- 
ſouan, and ſo they bring the goods by land to this place, that are brought 
up to Aſſouan from lower Egypt. The chief import here is dates, which 
the people of Aſſouan buy both tor their own uſe, and alſo to ſend into 
the lower parts of Egypt; ſo that on the one fide and the other, the Egyp- 
tian and Ethiopian navigation end at the cataract ®, I never ſaw a more 
rough face of nature than at this place; on the eaſt fide it is all rock, on 
the weſt the hills are either ſandy or of black rocks : Above to the ſouth 
there ſeems to be a high rocky iſland, and higher up rocky clifts on each 
fide, and below to the north there are ſo many rocks, that little of the wa- 


„ AdCys © is Þ vie! Nn wd, d J waxlur * Navigationis Ægyptiacæ finis. Plinius l. v. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
ter is ſeen,” We went on to the north, the Nile running through the rocks. 
The people knew | came to ſee the cataract, and ſtood ſtill; I aſked them 
when we ſhould come to the cataract, and to my great ſurprize, they told 
me, that was the catarat*. The rocks of granite croſs the bed of the 
Nile; and in three different places, at ſome diſtance from one another, di- 
vide the ſtream into three parts, making three falls at each of them. The 
firſt we came to was the leaſt of all, I thought the falls were not above 
three feet. The ſecond, a little lower, winds round a large rock or iſland, 
which to the north may be about twelve feet high, and they fay at high 
Nile the water runs over this rock ; but ſuppoſing the Nile to be then fave 
feet higher below the rock, the fall may be about ſeven or eight feet; to 
the eaſt and weſt of it runs a ſtream. To the weſt are other rocks, and a- 
gain to the weſt of that there was a third ftream, but at high Nile theſe 
two ſtreams unite. This ſeems to be the catara& deſcribed by Strabo, which, 
he ſays, is a rocky height in the middle of the rivet; the upper part of it 
is ſmooth, ſo as that the water could run on it, but ended 1n a precipice, 
down which the water fell; it had a channel, he ſays, on each fide, by 
which boats could fail, that is, as we muſt ſuppoſe, at high Nile, when 
the two weſtern branches might be united. Sailing over this rock they come 
to the very fall of the cataract, and the water carried them down the pre- 
cipice with ſafety. Going ſomewhat lower to the place where the road 
to Aſſouan turns off from the river to the north eaſt, I obſerved a third 
cataract, the fall of which appear'd to me to be greater than the others, 
and I judged the middle fall to be about five feet. As to the catadupes, 
thoſe high cataracts that fell with ſuch a noiſe that they made the inha- 
bitants deaf, I take all thoſe accounts to be fabulous . There is another 
cataract at Ibrim, which they call twelve days journey from this place; 
ſome ſay alſo that there is a third cataract; and others, that there are 
ſeven mountains and ſeven cataracts. 

Here I ſaw the corn in ear in January, and the coloquintida full grown, 
and the little apple call'd Nabok, near ripe, which in Delta was ripe in 
November; and I ſuppoſe that in the lower parts of Egypt, the time of 
growth for ſuch fruit, is after the overflow of the Nile, but that here it 
is after the great heats are paſt, which muſt hinder the growth. I faw 
them driving the camels loaded with ſenna, and they told me that a 
camel's load coſt about two hundred medins, that is about twelve ſhillings 
and fix pence. The Paſha grants a licence to one perſon, generally a Jew, 
to buy all the ſenna, who is obliged to take all that is brought to Cairo, 
and no one elſe can purchaſe it; one Engliſh merchant only has the pri- 
vilege of buying it of him; and ſo the price is very conſiderably raiſed. 

When I returned to Aſſouan, the relations of the ſoldier I had brought 
with me from the Sheik of Furſhout, ſent me a ſupper ready dreſs'd 


| which is a piece of civility and reſpect; but what is chiefly intended, is 


to get a preſent in return, of greater value: And the laſt evening the Aga 
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preecipitat ex altiſſimis montibus, ea gens, que 
illum locum accolit, propter magnitudinem ſoni- 
tus ſenſu. audiendi caret. M. T. Cicero. ſomn. 
Scipionis, c. 5. | 
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ON EGYPT. 
ſent me likewiſe a ſupper of pilaw, a ſoup of barley with the husks taken 


off, like rice, and goats fleſh boil'd and well pepper'd, and hot bread ; | 


and defir'd that what was left might be given to the boatmen, and not 
to his people; but his own dependants came notwithſtanding, The next 
day, the twenty-fixth of January, I had all my goods put on board, and 
took leave of the Aga, ſome of his relations attending me to the boat. 
The wind riſing, we could not begin our voyage, fo I paſled the day in 
my boat, ſeveral people coming to ſee me, moſt of them begging ſome- 
thing or other of me. A genteel man, brother of the Caimacam of 
Girge, came to ſee me, whom I had ſeen at the Aga's; for I was in a 
country where I thought I met with a friend, if 1 could ſee a Turk, or 
one of the middle parts of Egypt; he ſeem'd to be a good ſort of man, 
and ſaid if I had come to him at firſt, I ſhould not have been uſed in 
that manner, and he would have ſent a man with me that would have 
ſhew'd me all, though I knew he had it not in his power to protect me, 


being only a ſort of a colleQor of the cuſtoms here, and probably his 


chief intention was to ſee if I would make him a preſent. The Chri- 
ſtian ſecretary of the Caimacam put into my hands, with a letter, a ſum 
of money to the value of three or four pounds, a great ſum in that 
country, and for ſuch a man, to be deliver'd as he directed in Akmim ; 
a truſt he would hardly have repoſed in one of his own people that were 

oing to Cairo; and 1 was a perſon going out of the country, whom he 
would certainly never ſee more; he preſented me at the ſame time with 
a live ſheep, and I made him a preſent in return, 
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wind that was not favourable, and were obliged to lie by for 
ſome time on the eaſt, about a league below the town. They have in all 
theſe parts a great ſcarcity of fuel; ſo that they commonly uſe either 
the reeds of Indian wheat, or cow dung dried, the latter is the fuel in 
general of the poor people of Egypt; but the greateſt ſcarcity is in all the 
country above Cous. We made very little way this day and the next. I 
obſerved they draw water here to their land with four buckets one over 
another. On the thirtieth we paſſed by Com-Ombo: I ſaw what they 
call the wild goat, of a reddiſh colour, and white behind, which I con- 


O the twenty ſeventh of January we left Aſſouan, with a very cold 


jectured to be the antelope. We were obliged to ſtop by the wind; but 


in the evening we went a little lower, to be near the Caſhif, for greater 
ſecurity, who was ſtill in theſe parts. On the thirty - firſt I took a view 
of Hajar Silcily, and arrived at Etfou in the evening On the firſt of 
February I experienced the great honour and fidelity of the worthy Sheik 
of that place. I obſerved here that they draw water out of the river 
with the Perſian wheel. On the ſecond I came to the wall, which I 


took to be the city of the Hawks, I went aſhore to examine it, and found 
a 
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a deep dry channel above it, ſo that the wall ſeemed to have ſerved for 


two purpoſes, to turn the water into the canal, and alſo for a quay for 
the veſſels to lie at, for there are remains of ſtairs down the fide of it; the 
wall is fourteen feet wide, being built with four large ſtones in breadth, 
in ten tiers; about the middle of the upper fide it ſets in eighteen 
inches, and what remains of it is one hundred and fifty-three feet long ; 
it is entire at the weſt end, but the earth is waſh'd away from it; the 
eaſt end isruin'd, ſo that it might have gone further out into the water. On 
the weſt fide a little lower are remains of a wall of no great extent, but 
pretty high, appearing like the ruins of ſome tower. We arrived at Eſne in 
the afternoon: I carried my letters to the two Sherifs, or relations of Maho- 
met, ſaw the church and the temple near the town. On the third I went 
to the temple three miles north of the town, and to the convent a mile 
ſouth of it. In the afternoon we purſued our voyage, and going all 


night, were oppoſite to Jebelin in the morning. The Sheik of Cous, who 
had afforded me his protection on the eaſt fide of Thebes, was encamped 


near Selamia, and I ſaw a great cavalcade of his people to the eaſt. We 
went aſhore at Erment, and viewed the antiquities there. On the fifth 
we paſſed Luxerein, and ſtopped at Gurnou, where we ſtaid till the ſe- 
venth in the evening, when we found it was time to leave ſuch bad peo- 
ple, and failing all night, we. arrived at Kept. I ſtaid here two days 
to ſee the antiquities, and to get medals and other pieces of antiquity, 
which they brought to the boat. One of the Mahometans J had a letter 
to, came to me the laſt day, and would conduct me abroad to ſee ſome 
things the other had not led me to, and returned with me to the boat, 
and earneſtly requeſted me not to depart ſo ſuddenly, but to ſtay till J had 
heard further from him, and in ſome time after he very kindly ſent me a 
peſent of a kid, and two baſkets of bread. We arrived at Kena in the 
night; on the tenth I walked to that town, ſaw their manufacture of 
earthen ware, and went on to Dendera, and from thence.to Amara, and 
ſaw the great antiquities of Tentyra. 

On the eleventh we arrived at the port of Badjoura, and went to the 
convent of Furſhout. I waited on the great Sheik, whom I found ſittin 
with the Mahometan prieſt, and cating beans boyled in the ſhells. I deli- 
vered him my letter from the Sheik of Etfou; he asked me, ſmiling, whe- 
ther the people attempted to detain us, and if they tore my book; and, 
laughing, ſaid, they thought we were in ſearch of treaſures. I returned 
to the boat; we fail'd all night, and on the twelfth we arrived at Girge, 
and went to the convent. The Bey was encamped to the ſouth of the 
city; when 1 went firſt to the camp, he was in town at the Harem with 
the ladies, but he ſoon came on horſe-back, attended by about eight 
ſlaves; the muſick play'd in the camp on his arrival, for about a quarter of 
an hour, I went to his magnificent tent; he fat on the ſopha in the corner 
on the right hand as one enters; was a perſon of a fine countenance with 
a graceful ſmile, but when he pleaſed, could put on a ſtern and majeſtic 
look, and I thought his manner moſt like that of our great men in Eu- 
rope of any I had ſeen in Turkey. I delivered him the letter I had from 
Oſman Bey, and my ſervant placed my preſent before him, about a dozen 
boxes of French prunellas, and a fine covered glaſs vaſe for ſhirbet. He 
received me very civily, deſired me to fit, and ordered coffee. I requeſt- 
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ON EGYPT:. 

ed the favour of him to give me ſome letters to the governors under him. 
He asked where we had been, and ſmiling, demanded if I had found any 
treaſures. I went to the ſecretary's tent, where the letters were writ, and 
brought them to the Bey to put his ſeal to them. 1 

From Girge I went to El-Berbi, where, as mention d before, there was 
a temple, and I ſuppoſe this place to have been the antient Abydus. When 
I returned to the boat, in order to depart, I was informed they had taken 
away the oars, demanding a duty of about fifteen ſhillings: 1 ſent to the 
governor about it, and found they had demanded three times as much 
as their due. We came to Menſhieh, where the men would ſtay all night 
with their families. On the fourteenth in the morning we arrived at Ak- 
mim, where I went to the convent, and waited on the Prince, who gave 
me ſome letters I wanted in the way to Cairo. On the ſixteenth I went 
to ſee the convents I have deſcribed to the eaſt. I had agreed with the 
boatmen ſo far by the day, and here I made a new agreement, giving 
them about five pounds to carry me to Cairo, and to ſtop where I pleas'd, 
except that on the eaſt fide we were to go aſhore only where they ſhould 


think it ſafe. All my friends attended me to the river, making me pre- 


ſents of ſheep and bread, and I ſet out for Cairo on the ſixteenth. The 
next day early in the morning we came to Raigny, where the religious 


Sheik of the famous ſerpent called Heredy, was at the fide of the river Serpent He- 
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to receive us; either ſeeing our boat, or having had an account of our 


coming from Akmim. I carried the letter of the Prince of Akmim to 
the Sheik of the village, who entertained us with a grand collation. He 
went with us to the grotto of the ſerpent that has been ſo much talk'd 
of, under the name of Sheik Heredy, of which I ſhall give a particular 
account, in order to ſhew the folly, credulity and ſuperſtition of theſe 
people, for the Chriſtians have faith in it as well as the Turks. We went 


aſcending between the rocky mountains for about half a mile, and came 


to a part where the valley opens wider. On the right is a moſque built 
with a. dome over it, againſt the fide of the rock, like a Sheik's burial 
place; in it there is a large cleft in the rock, out of which they ſay the 
ſerpent comes; there is a tomb in the moſque, in the Turkiſh manner, 
that they ſay is the tomb of Heredy, which would make one imagine that 
one of their ſaints of that name is buried here, and that they ſuppoſe his 
ſoul may be in this ſerpent; for I obſerved they went and kiſſed the tomb 
with much devotion, and faid their prayers at it. Oppoſite to this cleft 
is another, which they ſay belongs to Oghli-Haſſan, that is, Haſſan the 
ſon of Heredy; there are two other clefts, which they ſay are inhabited 
by ſaints or angels. The Sheik told me there were two of theſe ſerpents, 
but the common notion is that there is only one. He ſaid it has been 
here ever ſince the time of Mahomet ; the ſhape of it is like other ſerpents; 
the great one appearsof different ſizes, from a foot to two feet long; the 
colour is of a mixture of yellow, red and black ; they may be handled 
and do no harm. He comes out only during the four ſummer months, and 
it is ſaid that they ſacrifice to it; but the Sheik denied it, and affirmed 
they only brought ſheep, lambs and money to buy oil for the lamps; but 
I ſaw much blood and entrails of beaſts lately kill'd before the door. 
The ſtories they tell ate ſo ridiculous that they ought not to be repeated, 
if it were not to give an inſtance of their idolatry, in theſe parts in this 

Vol. I. | K k reſpect ; 
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| 140 OBSERVATIONS 
reſpect; though the Mahometan religion ſeems to be very far from it in 
other things. They ſay the virtue of this ferpent is to cure all diſeaſes of 
thoſe that go to it, or of ſuch as have it brought to them, for they often 
carry it to great people in a bag, to whom he is not always ſhewn, pro- 
bably pretending to carry him ſometimes when they have him not, They 
are alſo full of a ſtory that when a number of women go there once a 
| year, he paſſes by and looks on them, and goes and twines about the 
| neck of the moſt beautiful, which muſt be a certain ſign of extraordi- 
i nary qualities, with thoſe who have formed to themſelves the idea of a 
Mahometan paradiſe. They have alſo a ſtory that a Prince came to ſee 
the ſerpent, but at firſt refuſing to ſhew him, when they afterwards pro- 
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duc'd him, the Prince cauſed him to be cut in pieces, and being put under 

a veſſel, the ſerpent immediately became entire again; but it is ſaid that a 
Chriſtian, who was deſirous to have expos'd the fraud, offer'd a conſider- 
able ſum to be permitted to cut it to pieces, but could not be allowed to 
try the experiment: They add alſo, that it cannot be carried beyond Girge 
or Meloui, and if they attempt to go further it diſappears. Endeavour- 
ing as much as I could to ſiſt into the bottom of this affair, I was ſur- 
priz d to hear a very grave and ſenſible Chriſtian ſay, that he always cured 
any diſtempers, but that worſe commonly follow'd on it; and ſome Chri- 
ſtians who pretend to have more learning than others, and really believe 
that he works miracles, ſay they believe it is the Devil mention'd in To- 
bit, that the angel Gabriel drove into the utmoſt parts of Egypt. It is 
probable that they have ſome ſerpents here they have bred tame, and it 
ſeems to be ſome remains of the heathen worſhip of thoſe harmleſs ſer- 
pents mention'd by Herodotus, that were eſteemed ſacred to Jupiter, and 
when they found them dead, they buried them in the temple of Jupiter 
at Thebes . I went on and came to Gaua-Kiebir, where I went aſhore. 
The Sheik, to whom J had a letter, was not at home, but his brother ſent 
one with me to view the temple a ſecond time. The wind not being fa- 
vourable, we ſtaid at this place; it rain'd in the night, and began to rain 
again after it was day, on the eighteenth; but it clear d up. We purſu'd 
our voyage, and ſtopp'd early at Sciout; and it rain'd again in the evening. 
Here we met with ſome Turkiſh merchants with black ſlaves, which they 
buy up towards Ethiopia, and bring them down into the upper parts of 
Egypt, where they are prepared for the ſeraglios, under which operation 
they ſometimes die. On the nineteenth I went to Sciout, and took a 
view of the town. On the twentieth we came to Manfalouth, where I 
deliver'd a letter I had to a Chriſtian of that place, but as there was no- 
thing to ſee there, ſo we went on and came to Meloui. I waited on the 

| Sardar with a preſent of Engliſh cutlery ware and ſome other things, and 
he was very obliging, and faid, if he could he would go along with me 
himſelf to ſee the temple of Archemounain, to have half the treaſures I 
found, or he would ſend his ſecretary. The next day I went to the town, 
and the cavalcade of the Sardar was going out towards Archemounain 


| Ekel 5 e One (co) dee, avDewnwy slapd &- tioned as ſmall and harmleſs, and as having horns, 
a Au, 0! utyabu torles fn, Ivo xiges Coffe we The horn'd viper is very common in pe. 
Ouxore it dxęns 3 xeQanns TE5 anobavorlas )M) alu but J ſuppoſe is noxious; the horns are ſome- 
iv 76 le@ T8 Aics* r yap et 18 988 Pac) dat ig. thing like the horns of a ſnail, but are of a hard 
Herodotus ii. c. 74. | ſubſtance z I have one of them preſerv d in ſpi- 

It is to be obſerved, that theſe ſerpents are men- rits. | a 
with 
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with the Caia, attended by a great number of people with kettle drums 
and other muſic, and I follow'd on a very indifferent aſs; and when they 
BY paſſed through any village, the muſic play'd. The ſecretary was ſent with 
E | me to view the temple. I return'd to the Caia, whoſe carpet and cuſhions 
2 were laid on a height, on which he fat with the ſtandard by him, that 

is carried before him when they go out in this manner. I fat down with 
him, and coffee was brought; the Sardar himſelf came after, as incognito. 
I return'd to my boat, and on the twenty-fourth we went forward, and 
came to Minio about night, where the men were obliged to pay twenty 
1 medins, which is about a ſhilling, for the boat. On the twenty- fifth we 
1 paſſed by Samalut, and aſter by Galoſana on the weſt, where I ſaw in 
2 the water two rows of hewn ſtone about twenty feet in length, as if it were 
the remains of an old wall. We approached two villages, Sheik-Faddle on 
the eaſt, and Benimſar on the weſt. Theſe two villages had a diſpute a- . 
bout an ifland that was between them. It is ſaid on applying to a great urs a the 
Bey their landlord, who was not willing to diſoblige either of them, he 
bid them fight it out. This happen'd to be the important deciſive day 
between theſe two villages. We heard guns fire, and after that a noiſe and 
ſhouting as for victory, and ſaw many people ſtanding on the weſt fade. 
Soon after we perceived people throwing themſelves into the water from 
many parts of the iſland, and ſwimming to the eaſt, others following them 
to the water, firing at them or pelting them with ſtones. We faw plainly 
we were in the midft of a battle, and it was too late to retire, However, 
we prepared our arms to defend ourſelves in caſe we ſhould be attack'd. 
As we obſerved that the chief fire was from the eaſtern fide, the battle 
being on the weſt, where they were engaged, we were determined to go 
on the eaſt under the cover of their fire. We ſaw great numbers ſwim- 
ming over to the eaſt, with their clothes and pikes in their hands; one of 
them laid hold of our boat, and came in to reſt himſelf, ſo that we were 
afraid the people on the weſt fide might fire on us, as protecting their 
enemies; for the weſtern people had gain'd the victory, and moſt of them 
were retired from the iſland, and diſplay'd their ſtandard on the other fide. 
We ſaw the women on the eaſt coming to the fide of the river, to ſee if 
they could ſpy out their huſbands, clapping their hands and beating their 
breaſts, The village of Sheik-Faddle on the eaſt had manned a boat, put it 
out into the river, and were firing on the other fide, and the fire was return'd 
on them. Paſſing by this boat, we were in great danger. When we were 
below the village, we judged we were ſafe, and I got out to ſee what paſ- 
ſed, and in a very ſhort time I perceived a ball fell into the water, only 
three or four yards from the boat, which without doubt they fired at us. 
Thus I ſaw this battle, which perhaps may not be much inferior to ſome of 
the little engagements of the Greeks, deſcribed by Thucidydes with ſo 
much pomp and eloquence, Pres 2 | 
We paſſed by Sharony on the eaſt; to the ſouth of it is a ſmall hill, on 
which there appear'd to have been buildings, and there are many ſtones on 
the bank of the river, which ſeem to be the ruins of a thick wall of a 
quay, which together with the likeneſs of the name, made me imagine 
that either Ptolemy is miſtaken in placing Oxyrinchus on the weſt, or that 
this city which from Ptolemy I place about Abougirge, might in latter ages 
be negleQed and ſuffer d to run to ruin, and that a new city __ N 
Ullt 
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built on the eaſt fide, and take its name. On the twenty- ſixth I went a- 

ſhoar at Beneſuief, and we after paſſed by Bouche, which I ſuppoſe to be 
Ptolemais, the port of Arſinoe. To this place they uſually come to go to 
Conreensof th monaſteries of St. Anthony and St. Paul, in the deſerts near the Red 
ad S.. Pal ſea; the latter being the founder of the hermit's life, and the former of 
in che deſert. the monaſtic life in ſociety ; they were cotemporaries. St. Anthony the 
_ abbot founded a monaſtery in this place; and at the convent of St. Paul, a 

ſmall day's journey to the north, they now live in the monaſtic way, tho' 
formerly they were hermits. Some ſay they lived in the time of the Em- 

peror Philip, others of Decius, who perſecuted the Chriſtians; and it is ſaid 

| St. Anthony lived till the time of Conſtantine. A view of theſe convents 
may be ſeen in the fifty-firſt plate, as I found them in a manuſcript map 


| 
| 
of the country about them. The convent of St. Antony A. is a large en- 


cloſure, the entrance to it is by a window, as at mount Sinai; they have 
a great number of palm, olive, and other trees within it. I met a monk 
of this convent at Faiume, who gave me ſome account of it. The pa- 
triarch is head of the convent of St. Antony: I know not whether it is 
always ſo, or that the patriarch being choſe from thence, might have pre- 
| ſided over this convent, and continue to do ſo ; he has a deputy there. 
| There are three other perſons who have a ſhare in the government of the 
| convent, four more that are prieſts, and twenty-three that are lay monks «, 
ö From the references * below to the view of the convent, it may be ſeen 
| | that they have every thing within themſelves, and particularly a tower for 
| a ſtorehouſe, defended by a draw - bridge, in caſe the Arabs ſhould any 
| way break in upon them. They have three ſprings of water running into the 
convent, that are a little ſalt. And it is probable that in theſe convents are 
the only bells in all Egypt. 

At the convent of St. Paul B, there are twenty-five monks in all; they 
cannot marry, but widowers may be admitted. A woman 1s not permit- 
| ted to enter the convent. 'They are not allow'd ſo much as to ſmoke in the 
| convent, nor to eat meat, but the good monks think they do not break 
| through their rule if they do both without the convent, which is what they 

commonly practice; but their uſual diet is olives, cheeſe, that they brin 
from Faiume, and falt fiſh, with which they are ſupplied from the Red 

ſea, which is about ſeven miles from theſe convents. It is indeed ſaid that 

they eat but once a day, except on ſaturdays and ſundays. Thoſe who 
j to theſe mountains will do well to enquire if there is a very thick high 
wall in theſe parts, ſaid to be twenty-four feet wide at the bottom, and 
to examine all particulars about it, and of what extent it is. The per- 
ſon who made the ſketch of the country about theſe convents in one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fixteen, from which I have taken what relates to 
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In the view of the convent of St. Anthony, garden. O. The caroubi- trees. P. The olive- 


the places are thus mark*d. 

A.. The church of St. Peter and St. Paul. B. 
the church of St. Anthony. C. The belfry, with 
a ſmall bell in it. D. The tower where they keep 
their books and proviſions. E. The draw-brid 


yard. Q. Three ſources of water. | 


In the convent of St. Paul A. is the church and 


grot of St. Paul. B. The bell. C. A tower. 
D. The window by which they enter. E. The 
cells of the monks. F. The mill. G. The gar- 


| to it. F. The window by which they enter the den. H. A ſpring of water that is a little falt. 
[ convent. G. The cells of the monks. H. The The deputy they call Rubeti, the three next 
mill. I. The great garden. K. The chapel of Gumous, the prieſts Keſhieſh, and the others 
St, Mark, the diſciple of St. Anthony. L. The Ruban. | 
vineyard, M. Palm-groves. N. The apricot ; See Mallet's deſcription of Egypt, p. 321. 
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GN'EGYPT. 
the modern geography in that part, obſerved on the firſt of June, and the 


ſecond day of the moon, that the tide went out there at the Red ſea from 


twelve at night to ſix in the morning, one hundred and ten paces. He 
obſerves alſo that there is water in the ſeveral torrents only in the middle of 
the winter. 


On the twenty-ſeventh of February in the evening, one thouſand ſeven Arrival a 


hundred and thirty-ſeven, I arrived at old Cairo, and went to Cairo to 
the conſul's houſe, having perform'd this journey up above the cataracts 
and back again, with the greateſt good fortune, exactly in three months. 
As the convent of Mount Sinai was not at peace with the Arabs, and it 
was impoſſible to go there on that account, I determined to be at Jeruſalem 
at Eaſter, to ſee Paleſtine, Syria, and Cyprus, and to return into Egypt 
to make that journey and ſome others I propoſed; ſo ſtaying only three 


ITO. 


days in Cairo, on the third of March I got inte a boat for Damiata, in or- Deparire 


der to embark for Joppa, not failing till early the next morning. A mer- 
chant of black ſlaves had a number of them in one part of the boat, and 
I ſaw a young woman among them, that had ſeven holes bored in her 
noſe for rings, one in the middle, and three on each fide. The firſt day 
we made about a quarter of the voyage, and ſtopped at Miſelcaſer. On 
the fifth we failed by Benalhaſſar, which I ſuppoſe to be Bubaſtus and 
| Phibeſeth of the ſcripture. In the evening we were about half way. On 
the faxth we lay by part of the day near Abouſir, the wind not being favou- 
rable. We went on and anchor'd at night out in the river, as I ſuppoſe 
they apprehended ſome danger; and hearing a gun fire, the people of the 
boat ſhot off their pieces two or three times. On the ſeventh we paſſed 
by Mahalla, Manſoura, and Dioſt. This latter is on the weſt, and about 
four hours weſt of it, is the convent of St. Geminiani, where there is 
yearly a great reſort of Chriſtians for devotion, and much talk of ſome- 


thing like ſpirits, which, as far as I could find, is nothing but the ſhadow 


of the people paſſing, ſeen in a room by a ſmall hole. The next day I 
arrived at Damiata, and went with letters I had to a perſon there. 1 was 
ſo diſguiſed with my dreſs and beard, that he would hardly believe I was 
an Engliſhman, I was very handſomely entertain'd accidentally by ſome 
Greek merchants to whom 1 was not recommended, with all ſorts of ſhell- 
fiſh, and roes of fiſh; for in lent they are not allow'd to eat any other, 
and only the roes of ſiſh that have blood in them. In the evening I went 
down to the port at the mouth of the river. A French ſhip was hired to 
carry the pilgrims, who paid about a guinea a head to the merchant for 
their paſlage. Moſt of the pilgrims met on the narrow ſandy point on the 
welt fide of the mouth of the river. To the weſt is a bay about two 
leagues over; and on the welt head, a Jarge-Furkiſh ſhip of Alexandria 
was loſt in November laſt, with ſeven hundred people in her, the captain 
only being ſaved; The Bey, who had carried the Grand Signor's tribute out 
of Egypt, was on board, and came to land alive, but ſoon after died, as it 
is ſaid of the fright. In the evening we retiurn'd up to the port, and 
paſſed the night in the boat, and on the tenth went on board the ſhip with 
the other pilgrims, and fail'd for Joppa. 
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| The EAST, Ec. 

| BOOK III. 

| From GRAND Cairo by the Rep Sea, 
[ into ARABIA PETR AE A, to Mou NT 


SIN A and back to Cairo, Ros ETTo, 
and ALEXANDRIA. 


| From GRAND CAIRO to SUEz, and the RED SEA. : 
| AVING ſeen Paleſtine, Syria, part of Meſopotomia, and Cilicia, E 
and the iſland of Cyprus, I landed again in Egypt on the twenty- . 

| fifth of December, one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-eight. 13 
i I faw at Cairo the grand proceſſion of the caravan to Mecca, and of the 5 
= haſna or treaſure, that is, the Grand Signor's rents, which are yearly ſent to 8 
l Conſtantinople, I alſo made the journies to Faiume, the labyrinth, the 

| pyramids of Saccara and Daſhour, and the catacombs of Saccara, and 

|] went twice to the pyramids of Gize, near Cairo, which are common| 

j | ſeen by travellers ; and prepared for my journey to Mount Sinai, which is 

j to be look'd on as the moſt difficult of all the eaſtern voyages. 

f Journeyto The monks of the convent had made peace with the Arabs ; the occa- 

9 Mount Sina. ſion of the breach between them was a murder they had committed on 


a monk of the convent. The method that is taken to make this jour- 
ney, is to agree with the monks of Mount Sinai, who have a convent 
at Cairo, to furniſh ſo many camels, giving about four pounds for 
each; they take care alſo to procure the common proviſions for the road; 
and it is the cuſtom to lie at their convent the night before the departure. 
On the twenty-ſeventh of March I went to the place from which the 


Caravan 


ON EGYPT. 
caravan was to ſet out, but found they would not depart tliat day; fo I 
return'd to the conſul's, and the next day in the evening I went out 
to Keyd Bey, to a large yard where all the camels were together, that 
were to make up the caravan. In this open yard we lay; the caravan con- 
ſiſted of about two hundred camels laden with corn, going to Muellah 
to the eaſt of the Red Sea, to meet the caravan coming from Mecca 
the Bey that always goes out to meet the Emir Hadge being gone before 
to Adjeroute. My bed was laid on my camel, a bag of proviſions on one 
ſide, a skin of water on the other, and a wooden bottle of water to {lake 
the thirſt in this hot climate. We aſcended the mountain call'd Jebel- 
Macathum, and went eaſt along the ſandy hills. I obſerved in the road 
many ſtones that look d like petrified wood, being very numerous in ſome 
parts; if this is really petrified wood, as this place ſeems never to have 
been capable of producing trees, I do not know whether it may be look'd 
on as a probable conjecture, that the people travelling in theſe parts, and 
carrying ſome wood with them for their uſe, might leave it behind when 
they approach'd towards the great city, and that having been covered with 


I 


ſand, it might petrify, and the ſand be afterwards blown away; though 


indeed I ſaw one piece that ſeem'd to have been a large body of a tree. 
We came to ſome uneven ground; and all of a ſudden the caravan was 
alarm'd, by ſeeing four men at a diſtance riding ſwiftly towards them 
from the ſouth. All the people allighted from their camels and took their 
arms, and went towards them to meet them, on which all but one of 
them retired, who coming on, they went in a body towards him,. and as 
he perceived he was like to meet with a warm reception, he thought fit 
to withdraw, The long ſtep of the camel cauſes a very great motion in 
the riders, which to ſome is very diſagreeable; they commonly lie down 
to be mounted, but when any one diſmounts on the road, the way of 
getting up is on the back of the Arab, who ſtoops down, and ſo they 
climb up the neck of the camel. The pace they go is not above two miles 
and a half an hour. We lay in the open air, as they always do in this 
Journey; having travell'd thirteen hours without ſtopping. As ſoon as the 
caravan halts, if it is not dark, they let the camels browſe a while on the 
little ſhrubs, and the people go about and gather the wood of them for 
fuel; they then make the camels lie down, bind one of their legs to 
hinder them from getting up, and commonly tie them together with a 
ſmall rope, to prevent any of them from going away without diſturbing 
the others, and making a noiſe ; ſo they place their goods in the middle be- 
tween themſelves and their camels, They feed theſe uſeful beaſts with balls 
they make up of barley meal, which they put into their mouths. In theſe 
parts, where it is not very wholeſome to lie abroad, ſtrangers eſpecially take 
care to be well cover d, by a carpet laid over the head; for though I carry'd 
a tent, it was not proper commonly to make uſe of it, for fear of paſling 
for a conſiderable perſon, that might be worth plundering. On the thir- 
tieth we ſet out an hour before day, and in about eleven hours we came 
to a narrow valley called Tearoſaid, between very low hills. In about an 
hour and a half we came to a narrower valley, with a high ground on 
each fide; this is called Haraminteleh, and there ſeem to be ruins of a 
wall built acroſs, to defend the paſs. After I left the place, I thought 
poſſibly the canal might paſs this way, and that this wall might be the 
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Adjeroute. 
Heroopolis. 


Arſinoe. 


Migdol. 


OBSERVATIONS 
remains of, the buildings of one of the flood gates, which any one who 
goes in that road may take more particular notice of, to fee if they can 
trace the canal that way. I ſaw no ſort of beaſts in the deſert till I came 
to this place, where I obſerved ſome birds; and in the deſert F had feen 
ſeveral holes, which they ſaid were made by an animal called Jerdaon, and 
TI could not be certainly informed, whether or no it was what the Euro- 
peans call the Pharaoh's rat, and is thought to be the Ichneumon. All the 
deſert is gravelly, having in ſome parts ſhrubs and aromatic herbs. We 
after came into the open plain, and faw Adjeroute, at which place we lay, 
having travell'd ſixteen hours without ſtopping, and the afternoon was 
ſo very hot, that my leg, that was expos'd to the ſouth, bliſterd, being 
uncovered, according to the faſhion among the common people, whoſe 
dreſs I always imitated, but I was after obliged to defend myſelf better 
againſt the heat. 

Adjeroute is only a ſquare caſtle with a garriſon of ſoldiers in it; this 
as I ſhall obſerve, has been ſuppoſed to be the antient Heroopolis; it is 
diſtant from Cairo four hundred and eighty deraies (as the Arabs call them 
in their journey to Mecca, fifteen of them making an hour) which is thirty- 
two hours, but according to my computation it is only twenty-mine hours; 
the three hours difference may be in the road the caravan takes farther | 
round, being much about the diſtance that the lake of the Pilgrims is 
from Cairo, where they encamp and begin their journey. On the thirty- 
firſt we ſet out before ſun riſe, the great caravan taking the road to the 


ſouth weſt to Mecca, which is called the eaſtern road (Derb-el-Charke) 


we went on ſouth towards Suez, in a ſort of a hollow ground, in which, 
as I ſhall obſerve, the ſea formerly might come, having firſt a riſing ground 
to the eaſt, In about two hours and a half we came to the well of Suez 
(Bir-el-Suez) where there is a cane ; it is a fine large well, in which the wa- 
ter was drawn by a wheel, but not being kept in repair, the men draw it 
up with ropes; it is ſo falt that it is not fit to drink. About two miles 
further to the ſouth is Suez, at the north end of the Red Sea, This fea 
makes two golphs to the north, divided by that point of land which ſeems 
to have had the general name of the deſert of Pharan, from a place of that 
name towards the ſouth of it; that to the eaſt was called the Elanitie 
golph from Elana, at the north end of it, as the weſtern was called the 
Heroopolitic golph from Heroopolis. 1 ſuppoſe Suez to be the antient 
Arſinoe, by which Strabo * ſays the canal run into the Red Sea, fo that it 
muſt have been at the north end of the Sea. To the eaſt of Suez there 
is a {mall bay, that divides again into two parts, extending ſome way to 
the north : Whether or no Heroopolis was on this moſt northern point of 
the Sea, or about Adjeroute, where it has commonly been thought to be, 
it is not eaſy to determine: It might either have been there, or on the high 
ground to the ſouth eaſt. This I ſuppoſe to be Migdol, mention'd in the 
journey of the children of Iſrael, different from Magdol near Peluſium. 
Strabo ſeems in one place to make Cleopatris the fame as Arſinoe, where 
there muſt be concluded to have been ſome alteration in the words of the 
author, as he afterwards ” ſays, that near Arfinoe was Heroopolis, and 
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Cleopatris on the Arabian gulf next to Egypt: He ſpeaks of ports, canals, 
and lakes near Arſinoe, the latter poſſibly made by the tide, and might 
be about the ſmall bays to the north eaſt of it. This paſſage of Strabo 
alſo is a proof of an error in Ptolemy, who places Arſinoe forty minutes 
ſouth of Heroopolis. It is likewiſe very doubtful where Cleopatris was, Cleoparri 
unleſs it might be on the high ground to the north of Suez; this I ſup- | 

ſe to be Pihahiroth. If Heroopolis was on the moſt northern height I Pitubiroth, 
oe mentioned, the Red ſea muſt have loſt ground; and indeed by the 
fituation of places there is great appearance of it; the valleys, and the 
high ground, with broken clifts, looking very much like ſuch an 
alteration; and we may ſuppoſe, that if the ſea retir'd in this manner, 
Cleopatris might firſt be built more to the ſouth than Heroopolis; and 
that continuing to retire, Arſinoe might be built ſtill farther to the 
ſouth, which 1 ſuppoſe to be Baal-Zephon. Arfinoe, with great rea- Baal. Zephon 
ſon, is ſuppoſed to be where Suez now is, as one ſees to the weſt and 
north of it plain figns of an antient city. It would be a very fine ſi- 
tuation for a port, if the ſhips could come up to the quay, as probably 
they did formerly. It is ſituated on a ſmall promontory, making out eaſt- 
ward into the Red ſea. The old city extended about a furlong to the 
weſt of this promontory, and the north weſt corner of the Red ſea is a- 
bout two miles to the weſt of the town. Two ſmall bays of the ſea 
extend about a league to the north north eaſt of the town, The port 
ſeems to have been between the weſtern bay and the town, to the weſt 
of which there is a raiſed ground, that ſeems to have been the fite of 
an antient caſtle to defend the ſhipping; for the old town extended alſo 

to the north weſt of the Jo Here the ſhipping lay ſecure from all 
winds, only a little expos'd to the eaſt, which could have no great force, 
the paſſage over to the other {ide into Aſia not being above a mile. When 
the tide is out, there is to the ſouth of the town, a large ſandy bank about 
two miles. long, to the eaſt of which is a road to go out to the ſhipping, 
and when they have no wind, they draw the boats along by this bank; 
about a mile ſouth weſt of it are the ſhips, a league from the town, the 
deep water being on the weſt, where it is a bold ſhore, there being ſholes 
on the eaſt fide, where the land is low, whereas there are high hills all 
along on the weſt, Suez is govern'd by a Captan, which is the title of 
an admiral, the high admiral being call'd Captan Baſhaw, or Head Ad- 
miral. His buſineſs is more particularly with the ſhips, and he has under 
him a Caimacam, the ordinary governor of towns, who both together, or 
ſeparately, govern the affairs of the place; the latter commonly reſides 
here, the other when the ſhips are in the ports; and a Sheik Arab, who lives 
here, has really all the power, whenever he pleaſes to interfere; and what 
gives him much authority is the great ſcarcity of water, which is brought 
{ix miles from Naba, to the eaſt ſouth eaſt, on the other fide of the Red 
ſea ; ſo that on the leaſt diſcontent with the people or their governors, 
they will not permit water to be brought to the town, and they are 
obliged to drink a falt water brought near a league from the north, from 
(Beer-cl-Suez) the well of Suez, ſo that on this account it was a very great 
advantage to have a canal cut from the Nile, as the canal of Trajan 
was; for water is now ſold at Suez in the ſmalleſt meaſures. There are 
four moſques in the town, and a Greek church in a houſe, there being 
about a hundred and fifty Greeks here, and three or four Coptis. 

Vor. I. M m Part 
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Part of the way from Adjeroute is in a ſort of foſſee, that is thought 
to be the canal of Trajan, and ſeems to have run cloſe to the weſt end 
of the old city: From Cairo, through which it conveys the water, it goes 
north, and north eaft and by north, and ſupplies all the country with wa- 
ter for ſeveral miles; and by a branch from it, that large lake called the Birke 
or Lake, is fill'd, in which the water remains moſt part of the year, It 
is about eight miles from Cairo, and a league north of Matarea; it may 
be ſeven or eight miles long, and four broad ; here it is the pilgrims for 
Mecca meet, near a week before their departure, and ſet out altogether 
on that journey, The canal after makes a great circuit round the hills 
to the north and north eaſt, inſomuch that the common people ſay it goes 
near to Gaza, which muſt be falſe. That lake repreſented in Sicard's map 
with a canal going to it, which I ſuppoſe to be part of the antient canal, 
may poſſibly be the lake, ſpoken of by Strabo *, in the Sethreitic province 
to the ſouth of Peluſium; for he ſpeaks of canals going into this lake, 
and ſeems to ſay that one of them went to the Red ſea by Arſinoe, 
though in the whole, the ſenſe of the author appears to be ſomewhat 
difficult. 

The trade of Suez is only to Jedda on the eaſt of the Red ſea near Mec- 
ca; it is carried on by one fleet of between thirty and forty ſhips, that 
ſet out about the ſame time from Jedda in the Hamſeen ſeaſon, that is, the 
fifty days before the middle of May, when the Meriſy or ſouth winds ge- 
nerally blow; and if they chance to be too late, they muſt wait another 

ear; and when thoſe winds fail on the voyage, they ſometimes are 
obliged to paſs a twelvemonth in ſome bad harbour, as they have often 
done at Coſſeir. They return laden with corn and rice in October; the 
loading from Jedda is principally coffee, incenſe, ſome few Indian and 
Perfian goods, the richeſt being carried by land with the- caravan from 
Mecca. There are other ſhips that bring the coffee from Feſeca in Je- 
men, the antient Arabia Felix, among which are five or fix Engliſh and 
French ſhips generally employ'd: Five of the ſhips which come to Suez 
belong to the Grand Signor, the others to merchants. Each bag of coffee 
weighs between three and four hundred pounds, and pays thirty Medines, 
which is about two ſhillings, when it comes out from Jemen. At Jedda 
the tenth bag is taken, and half of it goes to the captain for his freight, 
and half to the Paſha there; and at Suez it pays a duty of near a penny 
for every pound weight, When it is bought by our merchants it is puri- 
hed, and ſent very clean into England, but of late the Weſt India coffee, 
which is not ſo good, has ſold ſo cheap, that it does not turn to account 
to ſend it to England, This Weſt India coffee is carried into Syria and 
other parts, and ſold cheaper than the coffee of Arabia, and ſometimes, to 
deceive, is mixed with it. They can alſo bring coffee round by the Cape 
of Good Hope, much cheaper than this way. The Ships that go between 
Jedda and Suez, are built moſtly in the Indies, rather clumſy, after 
the Dutch manner; and probably many of them may be built at the 
Dutch ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. Moſt of them are large, and they 
aſſured me that the biggeſt was forty- eight pikes high, that is, about double 


the number of feet; but probably they meaſure in two decks they have 


at the ſtern above the middle part of the ſhip; they have alſo one deck 


* Strabo, ibid. 
raiſed 


either end of it may be moved backwards or 
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raiſed before, above the middle ; on this they have on each fide a little 


room for a moſque, where they pray, and to the corner of each is rais'd , 


a little pole with a flag on it, mark'd with a half-moon: On the end of 
the bowſprit is a little ſhort maſt, and a yard and fail on it, and over it is 
a ſmall gallery, on which the pilot ſtands to look out and give the word 
to the helm. They do not uſe pumps, but draw the water up with a lea- 
thern bucket by the help of a windlace. - On each fide of the well to re- 
ceive the water that enters into the ſhip; there is a ciſtern about fifteen 
feet long and eight wide, going down near to the bottom of the veſſel, 


being made of wood; in theſe they put their water, and draw it up with 


leathern buckets, and put it into large earthen jars for preſent uſe, Theſe 
ciſterns hold enough for a voyage of eight months, though they always 
take in freſh water at Tor. Inſtead of a handle to the rudder in the ſhip, 
they have a pole fix'd in it, inclining upwards beyond the ſhip, being a- 
bout fifteen or twenty feet long. A beam is laid acroſs the upper deck, 
which extends on each fide about fifteen feet beyond the ſides of the 
ſhip; to each end of this is tied a yard or pole ET eee, ſo as that 
orwards towards the ſhip, 

as it is drawn, To the lower end of this comes a rope from the pole, 
which is fix'd into the rudder; to the upper end a rope is fix'd, which 
is carried to a block at the corner of the ſtern, and brought again to an- 
other block at the upper end of the yard, and thence crofles the ſhip over 
the great beam, and goes to the other yard, to which, and to the ſtern it 
is carried in like manner, as on the other fide. When the ſhip is to be 
work'd, the rope of communication, which goes acroſs the ſhip, is drawn 
to a poſt nearer the ſtern, where there is a ſtay made for it, in which it 
is drawn either one way or other, as the pilot directs, and moves the helm 
by the ropes fix'd to the lower end of the aforeſaid yards; and when one 
is drawn nearer, and the top of the yard comes nearer to the ſhip, the 
bottom conſequently flies out, and the other pole is left perpendicular in 
its natural direction. When there is a ſtorm, and they let the ſhip drive, 
they looſe the rope off from that poſt, and let the helm play as it will: 
And this ſeems to explain what is mention'd in faint Paul's voyage, Acts 
Xxvii. v. 40. © That when they had committed the ſhip unto the Sea, 
« they looſed the rudder bands, and hoiſted up the main fail to the wind” : 
For theſe ropes, which dire& the helm, may be very properly call'd the 
rudder bands, by which it is either fix d or moved one way or other *. The 
voyage to Suez is very dangerous, more eſpecially ſouth of Tor, where 
there is much foul ground, and thoſe trees of Madreporz, a ſort of im- 
fe& coral, which are about Tor and ſouth of it, are as dangerous as 
rocks to the ſhips ; and in thoſe parts, where the water is not deep, they 
come to an anchor every night, The mariners ſay, that from Tor to 
Mount Houſſan it is three hundred miles, from which mountain to Mount 
Jamba are three hundred more, and from that mountain to Jedda four 
hundred, though the calculation ſeems very much to exceed the diſtance. 
And as Jedda is. only fix degrees, or three hundred and fixty miles ſouth 
of Tor; it is poſſible they may compute by ſome meaſure that is about 
the third part of a mile, unleſs I might be any ways deceived by my in- 
terpreter. They ſometimes tie their cables to theſe trees, or ſtones on the 


A drawing of this ſort of helm may be ſeen in the firſt plate. =D 
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rocks. When the ſhips are unloaded at Suez, they leave them without any 
body in them, faſten d with two anchors, to each of which are tied four 
or fre great cables, made of a part of the date tree, and the cuſtom- 
houſe officers attend here only during the ſhort time that the ſhips are un- 
loaded and loaded again; ſo that, except at thoſe ſeaſons of buſineſs, the 
little town of Suez is very thin of people. I was inform'd that the port 
of Coſſeir is exceedingly dangerous, which I ſuppoſe was uſed when the trade 


of the Eaſt Indies was carried on that way to Kept and Alexandria; that 


north of it is another bad port, call'd Old Coſſeir, and north of this is a 
fine port call'd Hamromyos, being like a round baſin; one would con- 
jecture that. this was the antient Myos (Coſſeir being Beronice) as doubt- 
leſs moſt convenient for Kept, the antient Coptus; to which place, 
ſituated on a canal of the Nile, the merchandices were carried both in the 
antient and middle ages. It is ſaid that the weſt fide of the Red ſea is 
much deeper than the eaſt fide, all the way to Ethiopia, but that they are 
not acquainted with that road. From Suez the paſſage is about a mile 
over the ſea to the eaſt ſide of it; the boats go twice a day, both for wa- 
ter, which is brought in ſkins by camels to the ſea ſhoar, and alſo for 
wood ; for of all places, Suez is the moſt deſtitute of every thing that the 
earth produces. They have neither water, graſs, corn, nor any fort of herb 
or tree near it, and not one garden about the whole town, 

Egypt ſeems to have extended as far as the Red ſea, and in a line from 
the eaſt fide of the Heroopolitic gulf to Sihor, call'd the river of Egypt. 
It is probable the mountains to the eaſt were the bounds between it and 
Arabia Petræa; for we have Hetoopolis on, or near the Red ſea, as a capi- 
tal of the laſt province of Egypt; the Caſiotis was on the ſea, and the pro- 
vince of Phagroriopolis in the middle between them. 
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Of ARABIA PETRÆA. From SVE Zz to Tor, and 
Mount SINAI. 5 


R A BIA was divided into three parts. Arabia Felix, between the 
Red ſea and the Perſian gulf, part of which is the territory of 
Mecca, and the other part to the eaſt and ſouth eaſt is call'd Jemen. 

Arabia Petrza, which has its name from being a rocky country, con- 

liſted of this point of land between the two gulfs of the Red ſea, and 

extended away to the eaſt of the Dead ſea, and the river Jordan, To 
the eaſt of this, and of great part of Syria, was Arabia Deſerta, bound- 
cd to the caſt by the Euphrates. In Arabia Petræa we were in Aſia; and 

Ptolemy mentions the black mountains which run along this promontory 

between the two gulfs, extending as far as Judea . The firſt countr 

on that {ide was the antient Sarracen *, poſſeſſed by the Arabs, call'd Sar- 
raceni, who at length extended themſelves as far as the country about 
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Elana. From theſe, all thoſe Arabs, that, under Mahomet and his ſucceſſors, 
over run theſe countries, had the name of Sarracens among the European 
writers, for I could never hear of this name in the eaſt, or in the eaſtern 
authors, This part of Arabia, Petræa conſiſts of mountains, narrow val- 
lies between them, and ſandy. plains. On the weſt there is a ſandy plain 
on the ſea two or three leagues. broad, which extends about thirty miles in 
length to thoſe hills of a white ſtone that are about the vale or winter tor- 
rent call'd, Corondel. Theſe hills ſtretch ſouthwards by the ſea for above 
twenty miles, to a long valley two or three leagues. broad, call'd the vale 
of Baharum, having on the weſt to the ſea, the hills of Gah, and on the 
eaſt the granite mountains, which take up near the whole breadth of this 
promontory, Mount Sinai being about the centre of them. This plain ex- 
tends. ſouthwards beyond Tor, to the end of the promontory. Eaſt of the 
mountains, of Corondel, and thoſe call'd Pharaone, there is a long ridge 
of high mountains that run to the eaſt, within thirty miles of Accabah, 
the antient Elana, on the north of the eaſtern gulf of the Red ſea; which 
does not come ſo far north as the weſtern by about a degree, as near as I 
could compute. Theſe mountains are called Jebel-Te. South of them, 


for about twelve miles, is a ſandy deſert calld Rembla (the Sand) and 


ſouth of this begin the granite mountains, which extend to the eaſt, and 
ſouth to the ſea, In all this country there are but three or four villages, 
which are Tor, Jebele, Gedeheieh ſouth of it, ſomewhere in thoſe parts, and 
Sharme, which I had apprehended was to the eaſt ; but I have fince reaſon 
to think it is towards the ſouth eaſt corner of this promontory, a day and 
a half from Mount Sinai, where they have boats, and from whence the 
convent is chiefly ſupplied with fiſh, About north north eaſt of this place, 
as I conjecture, on the ſea, and three days from the convent, they told me 
was Dahab, which ſome people have thought to be Ezion-geber, becauſe 
of the name, which ſignifies gold; ſo, excepting theſe, there are no other 
names of places, but what are given to mountains, vales, winter torrents, 
and ſprings. 
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The whole country is inhabited by Arabs, its natural inhabitants, who The Arabs. 


live under tents, and ſtay in one place as long as they have water, and 
ſhrubs, and trees for their camels to feed on, and they find it otherwiſe 
convenient, for there is no tillage nor graſs in all this country, All their 
riches conſiſt in camels, a few goats, and ſometimes ſheep; ſo that they 
live in great poverty, having nothing but a few dates and a little goat's 
milk, and bring all their corn eight or ten days journey from Cairo. The 
Arabs are in difterent nations or clans, each under its great Sheik, and 


every encampment under its particular Sheik. All round by the ſea fide 


are the Miſenides and Penuaſi, who are a good people. On the mountains, 


ſouth eaſt of Suez, are the Aiaidi, a bad people, and have poſſeſſion of 


the water they are ſupplied with at Suez. At Suez are the Arabs call'd 
Beni Soliman, who have alſo of their nation at Tor; their Sheik is the 
moſt powerful of all, and has an influence over all the reſt. About the 
convent are three clans maintain d by it: They are but a bad people; thoſe 
who are call'd Elecat are the beſt. Next are the Soualli, and the worſt 


of all the Wecelcadiſaid, which may be a pap from Said, or upper 


the convent the particular 


Egypt; and I obſerved among the Arabs o 


manner of muſick they have in Said, or upper Egypt. All theſe Arabs are 
| Nn united 
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united in à ſort of league together; are very honeſt among themſelves with 
rezard to property, and if one gives them to eat, there is no danger of any 
injury from them; they are indeed liberal themſelves ; and if they kill a 
ſheep, they eat it all at once, tho they have nothing but bread for their food 
the day after, which is an univerſal cuſtom among the Arabs;* and the 
provide of what they have for all that come, Any one of theſe Arabs is 
a protection againſt all the reſt, for they ſtrictly obſerve that law with one 
another for their mutual advantage. - The Arabs about Accabah are call'd 
Allauni; a very bad people, and notorious robbers, and are at enmity with 
the others. Tho' the Arabs in theſe parts do not live in houſes, yet in 
moſt places where they find it convenient to dwell, they build little houſes 


for their grain, ſome of which I ſaw forſaken, becauſe the water had fail'd. 


I went, in Suez, to the houſe of a Greek prieſt, and the next day met 
with a Turkiſh captain of a ſhip, a very obliging man, who gave me ſeve- 
ral informations in relation to the navigation of the Red ſea. Before I de- 
parted, the good prieſt aſk'd me my name, that they might pray in the 
church for my good journey, which is only a way they have of deſiring 
charity. About noon on the firſt of April, we croſſed over the bay to the 
eaſt, the camels being ſent round before. They had received an account 
that the Gedda fleet was coming; and this afternoon we ſaw many of 
them, and others the next day. 

As I obſerved before, Nabah or Nabate is to the eaſt; from which place 
they bring the water, and over it are the mountains call'd Nouebeh. Theſe 
names, one would imagine, were ſome remains of the antient name of the 
Arabs, call'd Nabatzi*, that were in Arabia Petræa, inſomuch that the 
whole country has been call'd from them Nabatza. The mountains here go by 
the general name of Te, but the particular parts of them have diſtinct names. 

Three or four hours ſouth of the landing place from Suez, are ſeveral 
ſprings on little hillocks call'd Ein- Mouſeh (the Springs of Moſes.) On theſe 
riſing grounds, wherever they make a hole, the water comes up. There 
are but four or five open now, tho I ſaw the places where about a dozen 
ſprings had run. The water where it riſes, brings up the ſand with it, 
which is like a quagmire all round, and it is dangerous to approach too 
near. I could not find the bottom with a pole, and they even ſay that ca- 
mels have been ſwallow'd up in them. The waters are warm, faltiſh, and 
I believe there is ſome {ſmall mixture of ſulphur in them. One of the 
{ſprings notwithſtanding affords tolerable good water. Some of them have 
been wall'd round, probably to keep up the water for cattle to drink, 
and one ſeem'd to have had ſtone channels made from it. There are two 
or three palm-trees about this place. One would be apt to conjecture that 
theſe ſprings have their ſource in the neighbouring mountains. From this 
place a point ſtretches out a great way into the ſea, being ſouth eaſt of the 
ſhipping, and breaks the ſea when the ſouth eaſt wind blows. Clyſma 
might be near oppoſite to this part, which Ptolemy places twenty minutes 
ſouth of Arſinoe, and probably it was between mount Attakah and mount 
Gewoubee. Here I imagine that the children of Iſrael might paſs over the 
Red ſea. We lay here in the open air, as we did every night in this jour- 
ney," and were careful not to have any fire after it was dark, not being as 
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yet in a ſafe country, and only five in company. I ſaw abdut the plain 
much of the ſmall talc, and the next day many little hills full of it. On 
the ſecond we went on through the ſandy deſert, and came to a riſing 
ground cover d with little ſhrubs, being the point that makes out to the 
welt, oppoſite to mount Gewoubee. Here we ſtopped, after having tra- 
velled four or five hours, and I ventured to pitch my tent, to be under the 
ſhade of it, and defended from the heat of the ſun. And travelling near 
three hours more, we came to the plain at the beginning of Birk-el-Co- 
rondel, which is the name they give the great bay of Corondel. We were 
alarm'd by ſeeing two men running towards us from the eaſt. The Arabs 
threw off part of their garments, laid their arms bare to fight with the 
ſabre, and prepared their firelocks. They proved to be two perſons of Suez 
that were in theſe parts. with their camels ; who notwithſtanding would 
probably have robbed us, if we had not been too ſtrong for them. We 
came to the deſert they call Shedur, the old Shur, and went on an hour Deſert of 
longer, and came to a place full of ſhrubs, and ſtaid there for the ſake 
of grazing the camels, Four of the Gedda fleet were anchor'd near, and 
we had oppoſite to us the caſtle of Shedur on the hills to the eaſt. On the 
third we went on, and in an hour we came to the bed of the winter tor- 
rent, call'd Ouardan, about a quarter of a mile weſt of the road. In this Ouardans 
torrent is the ſpring of Ouardan (Ein-El-Ouardan) where if they dig a 
hole three feet deep, the water comes plentifully into it, probably from 
the ſea. The water ſeem'd rough, but not ſalt. There are a few palm- 
trees here. The Arabs made a ſhallow hole in the ground, and laid in it a 
round piece of leather, and taking the water out of the deep hole with a 
bowl, they pour'd it into this leather, and ſo the camels drank, that were 
unloaded and brought to the ſpring. We ſtaid here about two hours, and 
going on came to a ſandy plain, and in three hours to a hill conſiſting al- 
moſt all of talc. We paſſed over it in two hours, and came to a vale between 
the hills, in which we travelled about two more, and aſcending again, we 
had on the eaſt Jebel-Houſlan, and on the weſt Jebel-le-Marah, where to the 
welt there is a falt ſpring. This ſeems to be Marah, mention'd in the old Mari, 
teſtament. We came to the vale, or the bed of a winter torrent, call'd Co- 
rondel, having 'travelled about eleven hours in all. This place is full of 
ſhrubs, and has many tamariſks in it. Here we ſtaid all night, but found 
no water. The day had been cool and windy ; and towards the evening 
the wind raiſed the duſt in ſuch a manner, that we could not ſee far before 
us. Being now in a country where there is no danger, I pitch'd my tent 
whenever I pleaſed ; which I always found convenient in the middle of the 
day, againſt the heat of the ſun, 

Beyond the vale of Corondel, is a mountain on the ſea call'd Jebel-Ha- Pharzots 
mam-Pharaone (the Mountain of Pharaoh's bath.) On the fide of this 
mountain there is a grotto by the ſea fide, to which there are two mouths ; 
one of them leads by a narrow, low paſſage, to a ſource of very hot water, 
which I believe exceeds in heat the baths of Abano near Padoua. As ſoon 
as one enters this paſſage, there is heat enough to make any one ſweat very 
plentifully. A little further in, it is exceſſively hot; and many people have 
died that have gone as far as the water, by a vapour that extinguiſhes the 
2 The water runs thro the rock and ſandy banks, in a great number 
of little ſtreams into the ſea for a quarter of a mile, and it is even there 

exceedingly 
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OBSERVATIONS 
exceedingly hot, and fo ate the ſtones; which are incruſted with a white 
ſabſtance,' that I ſuppoſe is of ſalt and ſulphur. The water is ſalt; 
and having brought a bottle to Cairo, it was found to be impregnated with 
much earthy groſs ſulphur, a neutral ſalt, and a'ſmall quantity of allum, 
but no proportion of vitribl'. It is of fo nauſeous a taſte, that it could 


not be taken inwardly, but muſt be uſed by bathing; Theſe waters are 


eſteem'd much for barrenneſs in women, and impotency in men, are 
judged to be good in moſt cutaneous and' nervous diforders. They have 
the water pour'd on them firſt without, and then in the paſſage, to make 
them ſweat more plentifully; this they do only once, and for forty days 
eat nothing but oil, honey, and bread made without ſalt, and drink only 
water with dates ſteep'd in it. | | Fe 
On the fourth we came in three hours to the mountain' torrent, call'd 
Wouſet, where there are ſeveral palm trees, and a ſalt ſpring, that I thought 
had a chalybeat taſte. In three hours we came to Taldi, where there are 
date trees, and as they told me a falt ſpring. In half an hour more we 
paſs'd Reifimah, fo call'd from a Sheik buried there; on whoſe tomb the 
Mahometans throw a piece of bread as they paſs by, out of devotion. 
In an hour more we came to a narrow valley call'd Menetfah, where the 
road to Tor goes to the ſouth, and that to Mount Sinai to the eaſt ; but 
in order to have company, my Arab would carry me a days journey 
round about, ſo we went in a long valley to the eaſt, in which we lay. 
On the fifth, continuing in it, we turn'd to the north, up a gentle ſandy 
aſcent, and having a hill to the ſouth weſt, call'd the Houſe of Pharaoh 
(Bait-El-Pharaone) we came to the place that was near the encampment 
of our Arabs. Here one of them, who had a difference with one of the 
company, as he was in his own country, came and brought him a flower, 
as a preſent, which being accepted of, was a ſign that all was made up. 
From this place on the ſixth, I purſued my journey, only with one Arab, 
going welt, and leaving the road to Mount Sinai in order to go to Tor, 
and ſoon came into a narrow valley, which is the bed of a torrent which was 
dry, as all the others were. The hills are very high on each fide, conſiſt- 
ing of a great variety of red and grey granites, moſtly with ſmall grains; 
and in ſome of theſe valleys I pick'd up ſpecimens of the moſt beautiful 
granites, of which there are great variety. After we had travell'd a few 
hours, we ſtopp'd, and the Arab left us and led his camels to a ſpring at 
ſome diftance, having been near four days without water. In the even- 
ing we paſſed by an encampment of Arabs, who invited us to ſtay all night, 
offering to kill a kid; but the Arab, knowing we did not chooſe to ſtop 
where there were any people, told them we were in haſte. We paſſed 
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d Theſe obſervations were made on this water 


in Grand Cairo : 

1. Scrapings of gall being put into it, pro- 
duced very little change in the colour, till it had 
Rood a conſiderable time, when it turn'd greeniſh. 

2. Two ounces being mixed with a dram of 
ſpirit of fal armoniac, it became turbid, and 
_ was a ſettlement of a little dark grey pow- 

er. | 

3. It hardly chang'd colour when mix'd with 
ſugar of violets, 

4. Two ounces mix'd with 3j of a ſolution of 


ſacch. Saturni, it became immediately very tur- 


3 


bid; but ſtanding twelve hours, there was a great 
ſediment of a dark brown colour, the water re- 
maining white and troubled. 

5. Two ounces mix'd with 3j of a ſolution 
of ſublimate, it turn'd preſently yellow; but af- 
ter ſtanding ſome time, a little woolly unctuous 
matter ſettled at bottom. | 

6. Two ounces mix'd with 3 of ol. tartar. per 
deliq. it turn'd turbid, and of a pearl colour. 

7. Two ounces mix*d with 3 of ſpirit of vi- 
triol, it ſuffer'd no manner of change as to its 
colour or clearneſs. 
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by one place where we ſaw ſome garments hanging on a tree, no one 
being near, and expreſſing our ſurprize at it, the Arab ſaid there was no 


danger here, they were all honeſt people, and if any thing was loſt, the 


next encampment was obliged to make amends. We came into a plainer 
country, and to the road we ſhould have come in, and after to the torrent 
of Pharan (Waad- Pharan) the bed of which is a quarter of a mile broad. 
On the ſeventh we turn'd ſouthward, and paſſed over a hill into the plain 
of Baharum, about five miles wide, having only the mountains of Gah 
between us and the Sea; we travell'd this day thirteen hours. On the 
eighth we came into the valley of Tor, and in three hours to the palm 
grove of Tor Nach-El-Tor) At the firſt entring of it there is a ſalt 
ſpring, the water of it ſpreads over the ground, and the ſalt making a 
cake on the ſurface, it looks like dry ground, which was the occaſion 


of an accident to me, which is look d on as extraordinary, even among 


the Arabs, and is generally very diſaſtrous; for the camel going on this 
ground ſlipt and fell down, and I came off; it was well the ground was 
ſoft, for it a camel falls on ſtones he is certainly ſpoil'd. 
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Tor is a ſmall village on the eaſt ſide of the Red ſea, and lies above Tor. 


a days journey near weſt of Mount Sinai, ſo that it is a day further to go 
by Tor than by the direct road. Near it is a ruin'd caſtle, inhabited by the 


Arabs; the Greeks call this place Raitho Paid) which might have its 
name from being inhabited by ſome of thoſe people, call'd by Ptolemy 


3 


Arabs, and about twenty families of the Greek church. The monks of 
Mount Sinai have a convent here, to which they have ſometimes retired 
when they could not conveniently ſtay at Mount Sinai; only one prieſt 
reſides in it for the ſervice of the church. There are a ſe& of Mahome- 


Raitheni, towards the mountains of Arabia Felix ©; it is inhabited by 


tan Arabs here, called Seleminites, as it is ſaid from their having a particular 
regard for Solomon, as they have alſo for Abraham; they ſeem to be the 


antient inhabitants of the place, for they have the principal moſque to 
which all the others go every Friday; and theſe in their prayers make 
mention of Solomon as well as Mahomet. It is poſſible they may be de- 
ſcendants of ſome people in theſe countries, who in ſome manner adhered to 


the Jewiſh religion; or perhaps may be of the race of Jethro the father-in-law 


of Moſes. About a league north of Tor is a well of good water, and all 
about it are a great number of date trees and ſeveral ſprings of a falt warm 
water, eſpecially to the ſouth eaſt, where the monks have their garden. Near 
it are ſeveral ſprings, and a bath or two, which are call'd the Baths of Moſes ; 
the Greeks as well as ſome others are of opinion, that this is Elim, The 
greateſt curioſities at Tor are the productions of the Red ſea ; the ſhell fiſh 
of it are different from thoſe of the ſeas to the north of it; but what are moſt 
peculiar to it, are the ſeveral ſtone vegetables, the Madreporz, a ſort of 
coral, the fungi or muſhrooms, and the red pipe coral, I went to the 
houſe that belongs to the convent of Mount Sinai, where I was entertain'd 
by the prieſt: I had a letter to the ſteward of the convent, who being ab- 
ſent, his ſon came to me and brought me a preſent of fruit and ſhells, 


invited me to eat at his houſe, but excuſing myſelf, he ſent his proviſions 
in for me, 
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To the ſouth of the town is a ruin'd caſtle under an Arab governor ; 
and three or four miles to the ſouth there is a village call'd ſebelee: Be- 
yond it is the bay of Raie, where the ſhips going to Suez often ſtay when 
the wind is contrary. They ſay the Red ſea here is half a day's failing 
over, though 1 think it cannot be above ten leagues. Oppoſite to Tor 


is Jebel Garib, and ſouth of that is Jebel Zeit, that is, the Mountain of 


oil, which they ſay has its name from a healing water there, which they 


Productions think has the effect of oil. I went twice into the Red fea, ſwimming 


of the Red 
Sea. 


over the groves, if I may ſo call them, of coral or madreporz, which 
is ſomewhat dangerous, and pull'd ſeveral of them up; I could not ob- 
ſerve that they were 1n any part ſofter at firſt taking out than they are aſter- 
wards, but I took norice that they changed their colour in a very ſhort time; 
ſome that were reddiſh to a deep yellow, and thoſe that were white to a 
pale yellow. I ſaw none of the fungi, or tube coral growing, the latter 
is found at about the diſtance of a day and a half: I got a finer piece 
of it than ever I ſaw, which ſhews plainly how it grows with a round 
head like a colly-flower, 

On the ninth we purſued our journey towards Mount Sinai. Crofling 
over the plain to the eaſt, and travelling about fix hours, we lay near the 
entrance into a narrow vale, having join'd ſome company that were going 
that way. At Tor- they demanded of me a ſmall Caphar, but I did not 
pay it, and a Sheik that was in the company took four that were due to 
him on the road, and another four for Mount Sinai, becauſe his anceſtor 
having aſſiſted a merchant, who had like to have had a dangerous fall at 
Mount Sinai, he gave him four Medines, which they have demanded of 
every one that has come fince to Mount Sinai; fo dangerous a thing is it 
to give the Arabs money on any account whatſoever. We ſaw a hill with- 
in the reſt, call'd Jebel Meſeka, where they ſay there was formerly a con- 
vent. On the tenth we came to the torrent call'd Waad Hebran be- 
tween the high hills of granite. I obſerved ſome inſcriptions on the large 
rocks that lay about the valley, and after ſaw ſeveral ſuch inſcriptions at 
Mount Sinai; there are many palm trees in this vale. We came to the 
fountain Hebran, which is a little running ſtream; and to ſuch another 
half a mile further. We paſs'd through the country call'd Diar Frangi 
(the country of the Franks) becauſe they ſay formerly the Franks uſed to 
come there. We had on the left Jebel Moſinewm, that is, the Hill where 
Moſes ſlept ; we had left the convent of Pharan to the north, and going 
on, we lay out of the road in a little valley; for they ſeem'd to think 
there was ſome danger here, probably being near the Arabs of Mount Si- 
nai, On the eleventh, after travelling ſome time, we turned to the ſouth 
eaſt, and went up a narrow vale call'd Negeb-Houah, which has a gentle 
aſcent, and water and palm trees in it, there being the bed of a winter torrent 
to the left. We here paſs d over a ſquare ſpot encompaſs'd with looſe 
ſtones 3 where tis ſaid they firſt deſign d the convent, but they pretend 
that the architect by ſome miracle was led to build it where it ſtands. 


Arrival aa We went on and arrived at the Greek convent of St. Catharine's, com- 
Moun Sinai. monly call'd the convent of Mount Sinai, being on the foot of Mount 


Sinai, at the north caſt ide of it; I was drawn up in a machine, by a 
windlaſs, about thirty feet high, and convey'd through a window into the 
convent, The archbiſhop of Mount Sinai was not here, but his deputy 


and 


3 


ON EGYPT. 

and the chief of the convent received me at the window, and ask'd if I 
would go firſt to my room, or to the church ; I went to the latter, where 
they ſung a hymn, and conducted me to the ſhrine in which the body of St. 


Catharine was depoſited, and then ſhew'd me the way to the apartments 
they have allotted for ſtrangers, 


— D Aa. 
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CHAP, II. 
Of MouNT SINa1, and the places about it. 


OUNT Sinai in general, is call'd by the Arabs Jebel Moſes (the 
Mountain of Moſes.) It is one hill with two ſummits : The Greeks 

divide the mountain into four parts. Half way up the mountain is a little 
plain L. in the fifty-third plate, Between the two ſummits to the north 
of it, is what they call Mount Horeb, To the ſouth is the height V. cal- 
led properly Mount Sinai. Mount Serich is a long narrow hill to the weſt 
of Horeb. Eaſt of the great convent, and at the eaſt end of the narrow 
vale, which is north of Mount Horeb, is a round hill D. which the Greeks 
call the Mount of Moſes. It joins to Mount Sinai on the ſouth, and to 
Mount Epiſteme on the north. But the mountain is more common- 
ly divided into Sinai properly ſo call'd, and Horeb. I ſhall ſpeak of the 
ſeveral parts of Mount Sinai in general, as they are diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Greeks. The convent of Mount Sinai is ſituated on the north foot of 


Mount Horeb, and weſt of the Mount of Moſes; for ſo I chuſe to expreſs 


myſelf, though the valley runs from the ſouth weſt to the ſouth eaſt. At 
a well in the convent, call'd the Well of Moſes, they ſay, Moſes met the 
daughters of Jethro: That on the Mount of Moſes he was feeding the 
flock of Jethro his father-in-law; and that in the ſpot where now is the 
chapel of the Holy Buſh, adjoining to the eaſt end of the great church 
of the convent, grew that tree which appear'd to Moſes as if it burnt and 
was not conſumed, and out of which God ſpake to him. In a garden 
near, the fathers have planted a bramble, ſuch as are common in Europe, 
and ſay it was ſuch a buſh in which this miracle was wrought ; though ſuch 
brambles do not grow in theſe parts; but they tell you that formerly the 

did. To the weſt and ſouth of Mount Sinai, and that part of it call'd 
Mount Serich, is a narrow vale, call'd the vale of Jah, h. that is, the vale 
of God. The vale to the weſt is certainly the vale of Rephidim, where 
the Iſraelites encamp'd when they came out of the deſerts of Sin. Here they 
ſhew the rock i. which, they ſay, Moſes ſtruck and the waters flowed out, 
when God told him he would ſtand before him upon the rock in Horeb, 
which was after call'd Maſſah and Meribah; it is on the foot of Mount 
Serich, and is a red pranite ſtone, fifteen feet long, ten wide, and about 
twelve feet high. On both ſides of it, towards the ſouth end, and at top, 
the flone, for about the breadth of eight inches, is diſcolour'd, as by the 
running of water; and all down this part on both ſides and at top, are 
a ſort of openings or mouths, ſome of which reſemble the lyon's mouth that 
is ſometimes cut in ſtone ſpouts, but appear not to be the work of a tool. 
There are about twelve on each fide, and within every one is an hori- 
zontal crack, and in ſome alſo a crack down perpendicularly, There is 


alſo 
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alſo a crack from one of the mouths next to the hill, that extends two or 
three feet to the north, and all round the ſouth end. The Arabs call this 
the ſtone of Moſes; and they put herbs into theſe mouths, and give them 
their camels, as a ſovereign remedy, as they think, in all diſorders *, It 
was in this valley that Iſrael fought with Amalek; and at the ſouth weſt 
end of it, at the foot of Mount Sinai, is the convent of the forty martyrs R. 
where the fathers have only a ſervant who takes care of the large garden. 
Here are the only fruit trees in all theſe parts, which they have of almoſt 
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5 all forts. From that, they aſcend very high to the ſouth welt, up to the 

8 mountain of St. Catharine's 1. and on the ſummit of it, pretend to ſhew 

[ [ Mount Ce. the print in the rock where the body of that faint lay; who being tied to 

| a wheel at Alexandria, under the Emperor Maxentius, in order to be put 
| 


to death, it is ſaid the wheel ſnapp'd in pieces; and being afterwards be- 
headed, her body (according to her prayer, that it ſhould not come into 

| the hands of infidels) they ſay, was carried by angels to the top of this 
mountain, and was brought to the convent by the monks, ſoon after it 
was finiſh'd. About a third of the way up is the ſpring of Patridges, m. 
which the Caloyers ſay was diſcover'd by partridges, who flew after the 
body; when the monks reſting there, who brought it down, and fuf- 
fering with thirſt, the birds all went to this ſpring, by which means, as they 
ſay, they found the water. This mountain is much higher than any 

i other in theſe parts; and when one is at the top of it, Mount Sinai 
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| | north caſt of it appears but low. From the top of this high mountain I 
| ſaw both the arms of the Red ſea, and on the eaſt fide, a part of the ſea, 

ji - ſouth of this promontory ; and on the other fide into Arabia Feelix. This 

8. hill is a fort of a ſpeckled ſtone or marble, which may be reckon'd 

ii among the granite kind; many parts of which are dendrite ſtones mark'd 

Ul, with beautiful figures of trees; as are alſo ſome of the red granite ſtones 
| of Mount Sinai, but are inferior to theſe in beauty. 


The vale of Jah does not extend the whole length of Mount Sinai and 
Horeb to the north, but opens into a plain near a league over every way, 
which is called the vale of Melgah, n. This alſo to the north opens into 
the vale of Raha o. which is to the weſt of the vale of the convent 
that is between Mount Horeb and Mount Epiſteme. Oppoſite to the 
vale of Melaah to the north is the vale of Sheik Salem, c. it is to 
the welt of Mount Epiſteme, of which I ſhall have occaſion to make 
mention, Theſe two vales of Melgah and Raha, I take to be the 
deſert of Sinai, into which the children of Iſrael moved, before Moſes 
was called np into the mount, and they remained here about two years. 
It is to be obſervd that the ſummit of Mount Sinai, where God gave the 
law, is not to be ſcen from either of them, and from very few places; 
not from any that I could obſerve to the north or north weſt, being hid 
by Mount Horeb. In the plain of Melgah is a well dug through the 
rock ; and welt of the vale of Raha there is a narrow paſlage to the eaſt, 
between the mountains; and ſuch another well is dug at the entrance of 
it, which is called Beer Abouſely. In this paſſage there is water and palm 
trees; and it is probable the encampment of the children of Iſrael ex- 
tended this way, which might be a part of the deſert of Sinai. From 
the fouth caſt corner of this vale there is a gentle aſcent, between Mount 
Serich and Mount Horeb, which leads up to mount Horeb, paſſes by the 


* Views of three ſides of this ſtone may be ſeen in the fifty-third Plate. 
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chapels of St. Panteleemon and St. John Baptiſt, between the ſummits of 
Mount Horeb, and ſo goes into the little plain between Mount Horeb and 


Mount Sinai. This is call'd the road of Serich ; and, according to a tra- 


dition they have, it is very probable that Moſes went up to Mount Sinai 
this way, being the eaſieſt aſcent of the three ways up to the mountain, 
and neareſt to the ſuppoſed deſert of Sinai, Coming out from this road, 
into the vale” of Rahah, about a furlong to the weſt, is the ſpot p. where 


they ſay Aaron caſt the head of the calf; for there being a hole in the rock 


ſomewhat in the ſhape of a head, they will have it that the head of the calf 
was caſt there, which the Iſraelites worſhipped ; for they ſpeak of the head 
of this animal as the object of their adoration. Near it is an advanced rock, 
which ſeems to be form'd naturally into ſteps. They ſay the idol was 
placed on it; and certainly a fitter place could not be choſen to expoſe ſuch 
an idol on, as it is ſeen from all the neighbouring vallies. On the north 
fide of the vale of Melgah, is a fort of a narrow bed of a winter torrent 
q. which the Greeks call Dathan and Abiram, and fay thoſe finners were 
there ſwallow d up by the earth; but when this happen'd, they had left 
the deſert of Sinai : And the laſt place mention'd before this account is 
Hazeroth, in the deſert of Paran. 
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It is conjectured by ſome that the derivation of the name of mount Mount Sinai 


Sinai, is from (Mp) in the Hebrew, which ſignifies a buſh, on account of 
the dendrite ſtones of this mountain, which are full of the figures of trees 
or ſhrubs ; or, it might have its name from ſome part of it abounding in 


ſuch ſhrubs. Sine, alſo in the Perſian language, ſignifies a breaſt ; ſo that 
probably it has its name from the Hebrew, or from the other Eaſtern word, 


as mount Sinai and mount Catharine are the higheſt hills in all theſe parts, 


and poſlibly might be likened to the breaſts of the human body. It is alſo 


in the eaſtern writers often call'd Thor, by way of eminence, which ſigni- 
fies a mountain; and ſometimes it is call d Thour Sinai, tho ſome eaſtern 
writers pretend that both the mountains and the town had their name from 


a ſon of Iſhmael. 


The moſt uſual way up to mount Sinai, is that which is call'd the way 
of the ſteps, which begins at the convent on the north fide of mount Ho- 
reb, the ſteps are narrow, of the rough red granite of the mountain ; in 
the different parts of which there is a great variety of granites, ſome bein 
of the grey kind. Aſcending, one paſſes by a fine ſpring E. in the fifty- 
third plate, and after a chapel of St. Mary, F. concerning which they have 
ſome hiſtories. Further is a narrow gateway G. at a paſs up the mountain, 
and beyond that a ſecond. It is faid that all Chriſtians uſed to receive the 
ſacrament on the top of mount Sinai, and deliver'd a certificate to the 
keeper of the firſt gate, that they bad confeſſed at the convent below; and 
receiving another paper there, deliver'd it at the ſecond gate, which is juſt 
at the entrance into the little plain ſpot I. between Horeb and Sinai, where 


there is a well and a pool of water to the ſouth. At K. is the aſcent up 


to mount Sinai; to the welt is the road L. call'd the road of God, (Derb le 
Jah) which has its name from the vale it leads down to, in which is the 
convent of The forty martyrs, - To the north weſt is the road before- men- 


tion d, which Moſes is thought to have uſed, call'd Derb Serich ; it paſſes 


between the little ſummits of mount Horeb, which hill abounds in ſmall 
ſhrubs and aromatic herbs, where they feed their cattle, There are alſo 
Vol. I. | P p among 
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| among them ſeveral white thorn trees, which I had not ſeen any where in 
the eaſt, except about Antioch ; and if the monks had not determined it 1 
to a bramble, one would rather imagine this was the tree which is call'd\ bt 
a buſh, and alſo that this was the ſpot, being a retired place and proper 5 
for paſturage, whereas the other has no herbage about it; but it is certain 
that in Juſtinian's time, when the convent was founded, the tradition was 
of the place of the convent, tho I don't find that they had this tradition 
in the Empreſs Helena's time, who built a tower within the ſite of the pre- 
ſent convent, when ſhe came to this place from Jeruſalem, and made thoſe 
ſteps up to Mount Sinai, of which there are ſtill ſome remains; tho ſome 
fay that ſhe founded the chapel of the holy buſh. 
About Mount Horeb there are four chapels ; St. John Baptiſt O. The 
holy girdle of the virgin Mary, St. Panteliemon P. and St. Anne, Q. 
On a height over St. Panteleimon, there is a long cell cut out of the 
rock R. where they ſay two brothers, the ſons of ſome King, lived as her- 
mits. And near St. John's chapel is a building with three cells in it 8. 
which belonged to a hermit of the name of Gregory, Returning to the 
plain, to the ſouth welt of it is a cell under a rock T. where St. Stephen a 
Sinai hermit lived. At the very firſt aſcent up to Mount Sinai, from the vale 
of Elias, are two chapels ad joining to one another, dedicated to Elias and 
Eliſha M. and on the north fide of them is a chapel now ruin'd, dedicated 
to St. Marina, Within the chapel of Elias there is a little grott, where 
they ſay that prophet dwelt when he fled to this place: And now the 
Arabs call the way to Jeruſalem Derb Helele, which they told me fignified 
the road of Elias. Going up that ſteep aſcent to Mount Sinai, ſouthward, 
is the print or ſhape of a camel's foot, w. for which the Mahometans have 
a great veneration, and they ſay it is the print of the foot of Mahomet's 
camel ; for they have a ſtory that he and his camel were taken by Gabriel 
up into heaven, that another foot was in Cairo, the third in Mecca, and 
the fourth in Damaſcus; and tho' ſuch a camel muſt have been of an ex- 
traordinary ſize, yet the figure of this foot is not bigger than ordinary. A 
little higher is a great ſtone hanging out from the rock X. and they have 
ſome ſtory that Elias was there forbid to go further, as to aſcend higher 
was permitted only to Moſes. At length we arrived at the top of this moun- 
tain Y. which is but ſmall; a plan of it may be ſeen in the fifty-third 
plate. It conſiſts of two little ſummits; one at the landing-place A. the 
other B. a little to the ſouth; on the latter is a ſmall moſque C. under 
a rock, at the ſouth eaſt corner of it, is a little grott D. which is likewiſe 
a ſort of a moſque in the poſſeſſion of the Mahometans. Here they ſay 
Moſes faſted forty days; and there is an imperfe& Greek inſcription on the 
ſtone, which ſeems to be older than the beginning of the Mahometan 
religion; it is the tenth inſcription in the fifty-fifth plate. On the other 
ſummit of the mountain, is the Greek church of our Saviour E. and 
north of it a ſmaller F. belonging to the Latins. According to the tradi- 
tion they have in the country, Moſes received the law on the ſpot where 
theſe churches are. To the north of theſe churches, and adjoining 
to the church of the Latins, is a great rock G. about nine feet ſquare, 
which is almoſt as high as the top of the church. It is ſomewhat difficult 
to get to the top of it, being the very higheſt point of the mountain. Un- 
der the weſt fade of this rock is a cavity, in which any one may conveni- b 
| ently | \ 
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ON EGYPT. 

ently lie; and from it there is a crack in the rock to the eaſt, thro which 
one may ſee the light. This is ſaid to be the place from whence Moſes 
ſaw the back parts of the Lord, when he told him © that he would put 

“ him into a clift of the rock,” Exodus xxxiii. 22. The common people 
fay the rock inclined forward, that Moſes might not ſee, and that lifting 
himſelf up to look, he left the impreſſion of his back in the top of the 
cell. The Mahometans have a great veneration for this place, and it is ſaid 
often ſacrifice at it; and I ſaw the entrails of beaſts near their moſque. 
In the plan of the top of the mountain H. is a ciſtern that was made a- 
bove ground, as may be ſuppoſed to hold the rain water, I. is an arched 
building, which might alſo be a ciſtern. They ſay there were three thou- 
ſand ſteps from the convent to the top of the hill; five hundred of which 
to the ſpring, one thouſand more to St. Mary's chapel, five hundred to 
St. Elias's chapel, and thence a thouſand to the top. Eaſt of the moun- 
tain, at the foot of it, is a little valley Z. which is weſt of the great valley, 
there being a riſing ground between them. This is call'd , the valley of 
Seer, and is the only place that retains any thing of the name of Mount 
Seer, which the Iſraelites are ſaid to have compaſſed in their travels about 
the wilderneſs, which might be a general name for many mountains. The 
north part of Mount Sinai is of red granite for above half way up, all the 
reſt being a granite of a yellowiſh ground, with ſmall black grains in it, 


and the mountain at a diſtance appears of two colours. 
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Mount Epiſteme, a. is fo call'd from a woman of that name, who lived Mount Epi: 
on it with her huſband Galaktion, and afterwards a nunnery was founded“ ee 


there, the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen. At the ſouth weſt corner 
of this mountain, at the entrance both into the valley of Sheik Salem, and 
into that of the convent from the valley of Rahah, there is a little hill b. 
call'd by the Arabs Araone, and by the Greeks the tabernacle of the teſti- 
mony, (i oxi T8 pxglveis,) where they ſay Aaron was conſecrated, and where 
he firſt offer d up ſolemn prayers to God; fo that if there is any regard to 
be had to this tradition, it is probable that on this very hill was placed the 
tabernacle of the teſtimony of the congregation, which Moſes was order'd 


* 


to place without the camp afar off, 


In one of the roads from the convent to Suez, there is exactly ſuch ano- 
ther ſtone as the rock of Maſſa and Meribah in Rephidim, with the ſame 
ſort of openings all down, and the figns where the water ran, I was de- 
ſirous to paſs by it in my return, but unfortunately was led another way. I 
aſked the Arabs about it, who told me it was likewiſe call'd the ſtone of 
Moſes, and that they judged it had the ſame virtues as the other. The 
firſt account I had of it, I can very much depend upon, being from a ma- 
nuſcript journal, writ by the preſent Prefetto of Egypt from the Progagan- 
da Fide, who went this journey with an Engliſh gentleman now in London, 
The way to it is by the valley of Sheik Salem, being about ſixteen miles 
from the convent to the north weſt, The reaſon why I am fo particular 
is, becauſe it is ſaid that this muſt be the rock Meribab, in the wilderneſs 
of Zin, or Kadeſh, which Moſes ſmote twice, and the water came out a- 
dundantly, being after they return'd into theſe parts from Eziongeber ; tho 

the father took no notice of this particular, but only relates what he ob- 
ſerved. About four hours from the convent, in this road, is a ſtone the 


Arabs pay a great reſpe& to, having a tradition that Mahomet fat on it 
when 
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when he came to this convent. I could find no tradition amongſt the 


monks that Mahomet was born here, or was a ſervant to the convent, as 


ſome have ſaid, but found in a hiſtory of the convent, that he was born in 


the deſerts of Kinſi, in Arabia Felix; and that when he came to the con- 


vent, he was honourably entertain d by them, and granted that patent of 
their privileges in particular, and of Chriſtians in general, Which was in 


their hands to the time of Sultan Selim, who eſteeming it too precious a 
treaſure to be in their poſſeſſion, took it from them, and granted them one 
under his own hand in the ſame terms. They have great privileges grant- 
ed in this patent; but the conditions proved to be hard, to give food to all 
comers. A copy of it may be ſeen in the laſt chapter, tranſlated from the 
modern Greek. The famous Sinaic inſcription, mention d by Kircher, is 
on a ſmall ſtone about half a mile to the weſt of the convent, at the foot 
of Mount Horeb. Some have ſaid that Jeremiah hid under it the veſſels 
of the temple; but the place where he depoſited them was at Mount Nebo. 


Others, with leſs appearance of truth, ſay that Moſes and Aaron are buried 


under it. It is ſaid the Arabs have ſometimes ſeen a light about it, and 
imagining the ſtone to have a virtue in it, have broken off pieces from it, 
as a remedy taken as a powder, when they are not well, and ſo the in- 
ſcription is almoſt entirely defaced. However, I ſaw enough of it to be 
aſſured that it is the ſame inſcription that is in Kircher, of which I had a 
copy by me, which he ſays was compared by two or three perſons ; and 
what remains of it may be ſeen in the eighty-ſixth inſcription of the fifty- 
fourth plate +. There are on many of the rocks, both near theſe moun- 
tains and in the road, a great number of: inſcriptions in an antient cha- 


rater; many of them I copied, and obſerved that moſt of them were not 


cut but ſtain'd, making the granite of a lighter colour, and where the 
ſtone had ſcaled, I could ſee the ſtain had ſunk into the ſtone. I obſerved 
one particularly that is a black ſtone both within and without, and the in- 
ſcription is white“. An explanation of the views I have given of Mount 
Sinai in the fifty-ſecond plate, may be ſeen below ||. | 

SE There 


+ The Greeks call this inſcription S xaexla 34, 35, 36. On a ſtone near the convent of the 
wedunale, (the words of God engraved.) This in- forty martyrs. $2.5 
{cription may be ſeen in Kircher's Prodromus Cop- 37. More to the ſouth. 
ticus, | g 38, 39, 40. On different ſtones near. 

* I took the following account of the places 41. On a black ſtone, the letters being white. 
where theſe inſcriptions were found, as I have 42, 43, 44, 45, 56, 57, 46, 59, 62, 63, 64, 
number'd them. 47. On ſeveral ſtones about the convent of the 

1. Half way up to the vale of St. Elias, from forty martyrs. | 
the convent. 65. Near the ſtone of Rephidim. 

2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 11. Near St. Elias's chapel. 66. North of I at ſome 'diſtance. 

8. On the ſtone where they ſay Moſes lay hid. 67, 68. On the fame ſtone as 65. 

9. On a rock near, 69, 70. On the ſtone of Rephidim, in ſmall 

10. The Greek inſcription in the grotto where black letters, | | 
they ſay Moſes faſted forty days. 71. On a ſtone near, g 

12. Going up the mountain of St. Catharine. 72, 73. On another ſtone. 

13, 14. About the foot of St. Catharines. 48, 49, 50. On a great ſtone. 

15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. On a ſtone at the 51. On a ftone near. 
foot of St. Catharines, directly ſouth of the top 74, 75. On a ſtone in which there is a large crack. 
of Mount Sinai. | 77,-52. On different ſtones. | | 

22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. On a ſtone near. 78, 53, 80, 81, 82, 83. On ſeveral ſtones a- 

28. On another ſtone near. bout St. Coſmas and Damianus. _ 


29, 30, 31, 32. On a ſtone near the convent of 84. Near the church call'd St. Mary CEconomo, 
the forty martyrs, which is hollow, as for a her- | Explanation of the fifty-ſecond plate. 
| | A. Mount Sinai, as it appears from Mount 


” i The 


mit's cell. 


33. On a ſtone near. | EL _ | 
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| There are other convents and chapels about the mountains, beſides thoſe 
I have mention d; as at the north end of the olive garden of The forty 
_ martyrs, is the chapel and cell of St. Onuphrius, the latter being under 

a rock. On the ſouth ſide of the valley of Melgah is the convert of The 
apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul r. where the monaſtery keeps a ſervant, On 
- the caſt fide of it is the ruin d convent of St. Mary of David. Oppo- 
te to this, over the hills to the weſt, is the valley of Telch t. a pleaſant 
retired place, where there is much water, and ſeveral gardens. Here is 
the ſmall convent of St. Coſmas and Damianus u. in which there is a 
ſervant. To the north there is a ruin d building, called by the fathers" The 
priſon of St. John Climax, from a cell of that hermit under a rock that 
is beyond it. This priſon was a ſort of a convent, to which they ſome- 
times ſent their monks to do penance; and under it is a ſmall grott in the 
rock. They were at firſt hermits here, and it is ſaid that the hermits of 
this place and of St, Saba (the convent I ſuppoſe near Jeruſalem) petitioned 
the Emperor Juſtinian to build them a convent, which he accordingly did. 

The Empreſs Helena ſeems to have laid the firſt foundation of the great 
convent, in a tower ſhe built, probably for her own convenience, when {he pt hn 
came here, as well as for the monks; it is in the heart of the convent, Ou 
where the archbiſhop's lodgings now are; it is ſtill called St. Helen's 
tower, and has in it three chapels. This conyent is built on a deſcent, 
but the deſign ſeem'd to have been to raiſe the lower part by a great num- 
ber of arches, many of which remain, and to have built the firſt floor on 
a level, and raiſed two more on it; for the walls round have three tiers of 
windows or holes: There is nothing of antient building but theſe walls 
and arches, and the church, which are well built, of large hewn ſtone 
of a coarſe red granite. The walls are fix feet thick, ſome part of them 
are ruined, eſpecially almoſt all the ſouth fide, which is rebuilt of rough 
ſtone. There is a walk all round, on the top of the walls; the old gate 
now built up is on the weſt fide; there is ſome ſign of a Greek inſcription 
over it, but ſuch as I believe would not be legible, if any one could come 
near it. They enter from the garden by a ſmall door, the great door ne- 
ver being open'd but when the archbiſhop firſt comes to the convent. Be- 
fore it there is a court wall'd round, with the entrance built up, to kee 
the Arabs from it, leſt they ſhould force their way in; ſo that all the 
people are drawn up to a window about forty feet high. The convent is 
very irregular and ill built, of unburnt brick: The walls having 
little ſquare towers at each corner, and in the middle of each fide. The 
whole is two hundred and fifty-five feet long, from eaſt to weſt, and 
about one hundred and fifty-five feet broad from north to ſouth, They 
have their mills, bakehouſes, and all offices that are neceſſary for people 
who muſt have every thing within themſelves. The great church of the 
Transfiguration is on the loweſt ground of the convent, towards the north 
eaſt corner; it conſiſts of a nave, an iſle on each fide built lower, and three 


B. The hill of Moſes, where it is ſaid he fed D. Mount Horeb, as it appears on the north 
the flock of Jethro his father-in-law, extending on fide.” © ene 
one ſide to the foot of Mount Sinai, and on the E. Mount Horeb on the welt. 
other to the foot of Mount Epiſteme.. -- F. Mount Horeb. 
C. Mount Sinai and Mount Horeb, as they G. Mount. Serich. 
—_— from the top of the mountain of St. Ca» HI. Mount Sinai. 


Qq | chapels 
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£56. ę  OBSERNATIONS © 
| chapels on the outſide, built till lower than the iſles; the roof of it is 
of cypreſs, cover'd with lead, and ſeems to be as old as the time of Juſ- 


tinian; for on the beams are ſome inſcriptions to the honour of Juſtinian 
and his Empreſs Theodora, whoſe pictures are likewiſe in Mofaic, over 
the arch of the ſemicircle of the high altar. There are two rows of co- 
lumns in the church, which 1 difeover'd to be of the coarſe granite; for 
they are plaiſter d over; the capitals are all different, though doubtleſs 
made for the church; ſome of them are bad imitations of the Corinthian 
order. The eaſt ſemicircle has round it three degrees of feats like ſteps, 
and in the middle the archiepiſcopal chair; they ſay, by ſome miracle 
they were fcrmerly forbid fitting in it, ſo now they put the tabernacle on 
it, in which are preſerved the holy myſteries. The church was very beau- 
tifully paved; but being deſtroy d by ſome Turks, who thought to find 
treaſures, it was as beautifully repaired in the laſt century, under the arch- 
biſhop Athanaſius; and there is in it a great variety of beautiful and coſt- 
ly marbles, brought from Damaſcus, There is an incloſed portico: be- | 
fore the church, and a tower ſeems to have been defign'd at each end, 
over the chapels at the corner. This church is probably a very perfect 
model of an antient Greek church. On the partition between the high 
altar and the church is a marble cheſt adorned with reliefs of foliages, in 
which are preſerved the relicks of St. Catharine, Among them is the 
ſkull which probably is imperfect, becauſe it is not taken out, and the left 
hand very perfect, having on the fingers ſeveral rings; and is adorned 
with pearls. The Greeks ſay the whole body is in it, which may be much 
doubted. Adjoining to the eaſt end of the church is the chapel of The 
holy buſh, which, they ſay; grew where there now lies a white marble 
ſtone under the altar, which they kiſs with great devotion; no one en- 
tering into the chapel without putting off their ſhoes. To the north of 
this is a chapel, and there is another on the ſouth fide of it; the latter 
is call'd the chapel of The holy fathers; and it appears by a Greek in- 
ſcription, that twelve martyrs are there buried, who are ſuppoſed to 
be of the number of the forty thouſand martyrs. In the fifty-fixth 
plate is a plan of the conyent and the church ; the explanation of 
which may be ſeen below. About the convent are fixteen other cha- 
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* I was not ſo exact in the plan of the convent, P. The chapel of St. George. | 
as of the church, the buildings being all ill con- Q. The window where people are drawn up. 
triv'd. R. The library. 
A. The church, S. The ſuperior's room. 
B. A moſque. | T. The chapel for the Latins. ; 
C. The archbiſhop's lodgings on this ſpot, V. Rooms for thoſe of the Latin church. 
where the tower was built by the Empreſs Helena, The chapel of the Blefſed Virgin Mary, in 
D. The chapel of St. Stephen. the archbiſhop's lodgings, as likewiſe thoſe of the 
E. Lodgings for pilgrims. | Fountain, and of our Saviour, are on the ſecond 
F. * chapel St. Michael. 2 floor. n 
G. The chapel of St. Baſil, G Chry- r. The c of St. John Baptiſt. 
ſoſtom. 1 a * W A. The 8 the 4 | 
H. The chapel of Moſes and Aaron over St. 6. The well of Moſes, where he met the 
Nicholas. Daughters of Jethro, 
I. The lodgings of Jeremias, a depoſed patri- - E. The chapel of St. Demetrius, Sergius, and 
arch of Conſtantinople. Banchus. 2 > 
K. The refe&tory.” - II. The chapel of St. Anthony the Abbot. 
L. The kitchen. e RET IHR Z. The chapel of the Five 1 
M. The mill, bakehouſe, and ſtable, | 'S. The chapel of St. John the Evangeliſt. 
N. The well of The holy -buſh. F. The chapel of St. Peter and Paul. 
O. The garden of The holy buſh. | b . Courts. 
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ON EGYPT. 

pels; one of which is in the garden, adjoining to the dormitory of the 
archbiſhop. and monks, who are laid in a houſe built above Fn 
r being inhumed; and the archbiſhops only have the honour of 
comms. 5 | 

They have two wells in the convent,.one is called the well of Moſes, the 
water of which is cold, and uſed in ſummer, the other, the well of The 
holy buſh, which is not ſo cold, this they drink in the winter. All their 
ſprings and wells depend much on the rain; and in the valleys, between 
the ſummits of Mount Horeb, they have built walls to keep the water 
from running off, that it may fink down and ſupply their wells; not- 
withſtanding this they want water for moſt of their gardens, by reaſon 
that the rains of late years have not been plentiful; and many of their 
trees die on that account. . 

The patriarchs of Conſtantinople when depoſed, have often been ba- 
niſh'd to this convent. If I do not miſtake, Athanaſius was of this mo- 
naſtery ; and I was inform d that Sergius was a monk here, who was an ac- 
complice with Mahomet; and I ſuppoſe is the ſame perſon that aſſiſted him 
in completing the Alcoran, and the ſyſtem of the Mahometan religion. 

The convent is exempt from all juriſdiction, and is govern'd by a biſhop, 
who has the title and honours of an archbiſhop; he is elected from their 


' own body, by the monks of this convent, and the convent at Cairo, and 


goes to Jeruſalem to be conſecrated by the patriarch. Under him there is 
a ſuperior that ſuper-intends under the archbiſhop when he is preſent, and 
governs in his abſence; but does very little without conſulting in a meet- 
ing that is compoſed of ſeven or eight either of the oldeſt men, of greateſt 


. Courts. . 
x. The court where the prieſts and deacons 


lodge. | | 
As the building of the Convent is 722 
D r 
apartments, but only to give a general idea of it. 

| 2. to the church. 4 

a. The throne formerly uſed by the archbi- 
ſhop. Round and below it are the ſeats like 
ſteps, on which the prieſts uſed to fit ; as they do 
at this time when the archbiſhop performs the 
ceremony of waſhing their feet; 1 euerer. 
b. The ſhrine of St. Catharine. 

c. The throne of the archbiſhop, in which he 
ſits only on ſundays and feſtivals, fitting in the 
next to it on other days, 6 $eor@-. | 
d. The feat of any other biſhop. | 
e. The ſeat of the archbiſhop, when he di- 
ſtributes the loaves, in memory of our Saviour's 
miracle. | 

ce. The ſeat of the ceconomiſt. 

f. The ſeat of his deputy. | 

g. The ſeat of one of the firſt prieſts, when 
the iſhop fits on the other ſide. | 

h. Seats of the ſervants of the cœconomiſt. 

i. The ſeat of the porter. 

k. The ſeat of the prieſt that adminiſters. 
I. The ſeat of the perſon that aſſiſts when they 
adminiſter the ſacrament. 

m. The ſeat where the archbiſhop commonly ſits. 
o. The ſeat of the vicar or ſteward, d i % 

p. The ſeat of the ſacriſtan. 

- q. The ſeats of the lay Ca 
r. The chapel of The holy buſh. 


| he ſaw the burning buſh. 


s. The chapel of St. James. 
t. The chapel of The holy fathers, 
u. The chapel of St. Antipas. 


v. The chapel of St. Conſtantine and Helena, 


w. The chapel of St. Marina. 
FV. The chapel of St. Anne, 
x. The chapel of St. Simon Stylites, 
y. The chapel of St. Coſmas and Damianus, 
z. The deſk on which they place a picture, 
which they go and kiſs after they have taken the 
bleſſed bread, «» weoxuvnlngcr F cind v. 
& A deſk at which the deacons read to the 
prieſts, avancycer. 
8. A place to read at. 
7. The communion table, 4 4 rgante. 
ſ. The chancel, a» &yuv Bina. 
J. The place where they put the bread and 
wine, rg. 
. The partition between the church and the 
chancel, a riννννν A view of it at the crucifix, 
. The ſpot where they oy Moſes ſtood when 
t 1s repreſented at 
large at Q. 
6. A curtain they draw when the prieſt conſe- 
crates, j Ives. 
X. The ſtalls, r 5aoidis. 
U. The choir, ') ode. 
„. The place where they keep the oil and other 
things for the uſe of the altar, > aÞgxiny. - 
F. The ſacriſty, j oxeveÞPvaguer. 
1. The portico, 6 vgn. 
The middle nave of the churh, m xa0oaucy. 
T. The iſles, r d F Xogar. 
+, The chapels, di aÞgxaycias. 
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OBSERVATIONS : 
judgment, or of thoſe who have done moſt ſervice to the convent, whe- . 
ther prieſts or lay-brothers, no office or ſeniority intitling any one to be a 
member of it *, EN 
ln Cairo they are govern'd by an Archimandrite, which is the title of 
thoſe who. are ſet over the monks that are abſent from the principal con- 
vent, and are in any city ; and he, in the abſence of the archbiſhop be- 
yond the ſea, is the perſon that governs the whole affairs of the convent. 
About two hundred years ago, having been diſſatisfied with their laſt arch- 
biſhop, they choſe a ſuperior under the title of Goumonos, which is the 
name they give to ſuperiors of convents, and they remain'd under this go- 
vernment for eighteen years. The members of the convent are prieſts, dea- 
cons, or lay brothers; the latter are employ'd in ſuperintending, or ſer- 
ving about all domeſtic affairs. Their manner of living is very rigid, and 
kept more ſtrictly to than in any other convent; they never eat fleſh; and 
in lent, nothing that is the produce of fleſh, as cheeſe or the like; and 
they are permitted to eat oil and ſhell- fiſn only on ſaturdays, ſundays, and 
feaſt days, in lent; no Greek being allow d to eat any other faſh during 
that ſeaſon: And any one may conclude how coarſely they fare, when I 
hardly ſaw any other diſhes there than rice ill dreſs'd with oil, vinegar, 
and onions, and ſometimes with onions and dried fiſh, the ſame fort of fiſh 
dreſſed in a ſoup, dried horſe beans ſodden in water, ſalad, and cheeſe. 
They have two ſevere faſts, which as many as can, obſerve; they eat nothing 
from thurſday evening to ſaturday in the afternoon, on eaſter eve; and 
from ſunday evening to aſh-wedneſday in the afternoon. 2 
The ſervice of the Greek church here is perform'd with much greater 
decency than ever I ſaw it in any other place, and, it is probable, moſt a- 
grecably to the antient cuſtoms of the Greek church; for tho' the convent, 
as they ſay, has been twice rifled, and the monks obliged to fly, yet they 
ſoon return'd again; fo that there has been a conſtant ſucceſſion ; and ſome 
years paſt they retired to Tor, not being able to ſupport the Arabs. They 
ought certainly to perform their offices well, for it is their whole employ- 
ment. The offices are very long, but they ſhorten them by ſaying them 
very faſt, which one may conclude from their often ſaying Kyrie Eleyſon 
forty times without drawing breath. Their offices take up great part of 
their time. In lent they riſe at midnight, and perform certain devotions, 
celebrating the ſacrament only four times a week, from nine to eleven, 
when they dine. At other times they do not riſe at midnight, but begin to 
celebrate before day. They have ſervice at four in the afternoon, and when 
it is over, they ſup and go early to repoſe. Juſtinian ſent them a hundred 
vaſſals from the Red ſea, and as many more from Egypt, to ſerve the con- 
vent ; they were formerly much increaſed, but they deſtroy'd one another 
in ſome contentions they had, ſo that about the convent there are not forty 
families : There are of them at Tor and other parts, the Arabs not defirin 
they ſhould be all together, left they ſhould be too hard for them : Theſe 
the convent ſupplies with bread. One is always within the convent, to take 
care of the large moſque, the Mahometans would have near their great 


* The ſuperior of the convent they call A,. prieſts they call Tegouiraxa:. The deacons Auu- 
x&#«@-. The ſuperior they choſe in the place of v The lay brothers Kane, which accord- 
an archbiſhop was called 'Hyzwa'G-, the common ing to their pronunciation of y, is Caloyergi. 
title of thoſe who preſide over convents. The Their meeting or chapter they call 5"Evratic. 


church, 
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church, and they have one or two more within their walls for ſome ſervices. 
Theſe vaſſals take care of their gardens, and do other affairs for them as 
they have occaſion. | 
When pilgrims arrive at the convent, a caloyer or lay-brother is appointed Pilgrims at 
to attend on them, to prepare their proviſions in a place apart, which is he conver, 
ſerved in their chamber. They are ſhewn all the chapels and offices of the 
convent, the library, where there are a .few manuſcripts, but I ſaw none 
that were rare. They have many Greek books of the firſt printing. The 
pilgrims commonly attend the ſervice of the church twice a day, and on 
ſome certain days they dine in the refectory with the monks; and ſoon af- 
ter they arrive, being conducted from the church to the refectory, they 
perform the ceremony of waſhing the feet, as they do at Jeruſalem. If the 
pilgrim :is in orders, a prieſt performs that ceremony; 1 had that honour 
done me by the ſuperior, One of the monks, after this ceremony is over, 
holds a baſin and urn to waſh the hands, and then ſprinkles the pilgrims 
with roſe water; if it is a lay perſon, one of the lay monks performs theſe 
ceremonies, the whole ſociety fitting in the hall, and chanting hymns. 
They ſit at the table half a quarter of an hour before they riſe up to ſay 
grace; one of them reads at a deſk all the time of dinner, and a father 
regulates by a bell the portions he is to read. On the archbiſhop's table, 
at the upper end, was a cover d plate with bread in it, and on each fide 
two ſmall ſilver cups of water; one of the prieſts carried the plate round, 
all preſent taking a piece of bread. In like manner the cups were carried 
round, which are fill'd with wine when they have plenty; every one 
drinks a little out of them. Aſter this they went and ſat on each ſide of 
a paſſage, at the upper end of which is the arghbiſhop's chair. Here they 
remain ſome time and diſcourſe; every one taking a plate of wheat or peaſe 
out of baskets that are placed there, and picking them clean; probably with 
an intention to inſinuate, that even their diverſions ought to be attended 
with ſome uſeful actions. We went to the archbiſhop's apartments, where 
coffee and other refreſhments were ſerved, and the book of benefactors was 
ſhewn; it being cuſtomary to give ſomething after this ceremony is per- 
form'd. 
On palm+ſunday. they expoſed the relicts, and about noon I ſet out with Aſcent to 
a Caloyer to go up the mountain, Being let down by the window, we nee 
aſcended up to the plain of St. Elias, that divides the ſummits of the 5 
two mountains. We viſited all the parts of Horeb, and went up to the | 
top of Mount Sinai, and came down again to the plain of St. Elias, and , ö 
lay there in the chapel of that ſaint. The next day we went along the | 
valley, between the two hills, to the weſt, and deſcended the ſteep hill to 
the convent of The martyrs. We after begun to aſcend the mountain of | 
St. Oatharine, which was a fatigue that laſted four hours. From the top | 
I had a:fine-view:alliround,,and deſcended-to.the convent of The martyrs, 2 
where we repoſed that night, after a day of great labour. The next day 
we went along the valley of Rephidim, and came to the convent of the 
Apoſtles, in the valley of Melgah, and from it went over the hill to the 
weſt. We came to the convent of St. Coſmas and Damianus in a valley, 
where weiſaw all the remains of convents and hermitages. The next morn- 
ing we return d into the plain, and ſaw ſeveral things in the way to the 
convent; and I ent to Jebel Mouſeh, tothe ſouth caſt of it, which is of 
Vol. I, 1 „ 
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154 . OBSERVATIONS 
grey granite ; and was drawn up again into the convent. On good-fri- 
day the relicts were again expoſed, The next day I roſe after midnight to 
ſee the ceremonies of the church, and ſet out again to go a ſecond time up 
Mount Sinai, which at firſt they made ſome difficulties of, being contrary 
to their uſual cuſtoms; but I had a deſire to go up another way, by which 
they ſay Moſes uſed to aſcend the mountain; it is call'd Derb Seritch ; fo 
I went to the top of Mount Sinai a ſecond time. | 
On eaſter- ſunday 1 roſe ſoon after midnight to ſee their ceremonies. All 
being over about day-break, we went to the archbiſhop's apartments, 
where they broke their ſevere faſt, by eating eggs boil'd hard, and cheeſe ; 
and coffee was ſerved round. The monks ſeem'd extremely pleaſed that 
their lent was over, were very chearful, ſung hymns in their chambers, and 
went to repoſe. We all dined together in the refectory about ten in the 
morning; and coffee being ſerved in the paſſage, I was invited to the ſu- 
perior's room, and from thence we all went to paſs ſome time in the gar- 
den. They had ask'd me if I would perform our ſervice on eaſter- day 
in a chapel that is allotted for that purpoſe ; there being one for the Ro- 
man Catholicks, and, if I miſtake not, another for all other profeſſions. 


Naw 7 As to the natural hiſtory of this country, there is little to be added to 
bi what I have already remarked. I ſaw few trees, except the Acacia, which 


the Arabs here call Cyale, and I believe is the ſame that is call'd Sount in 
Egypt; it is certain that they collect the gum Acacia from it. Some 
parts of the deſert abound in ſmall ſhrubs. There are very few birds in 
this country, where there is ſo little food for them. I obſerved ſome flocks 
of large ſtorks with black wings, which were probably changing their cli- 
mate and going to the north againſt the ſummer. Of wild beaſts, they 
have only a few tygers, or leopards, being a ſmall ſpotted ſort they call 


Gatto-Pardali, ſome antelopes, hares, wolves, and Ahenas, 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the journey of the children of ISRAEL. 


O the account of Mount Sinai, and that part of Arabia, I ſhall add 
ſomething concerning the journey of the children of Iſrael out of 
the land of Egypt. | 

There are four roads from Cairo to the north part of the Red ſea; one 
call'd Derb Ejenef is the fartheſt to the north, and continues a conſidera- 

ble way along the plain to the north, or north north eaſt, then aſcendin 
between ſmall hills, it paſſes by the mountains call'd Hauhebi, and deſcends, 
as I was inform'd, from the north to Adjeroute, which is to the north 
north weſt of the Red ſea; tho I have ſome reaſon to doubt, if it does 
not come into the common road to the welt of Adjeroute, in the narrow 
paſs about Hamatibihara, where I was ſhewn a road coming in eaſt of the 
road of the Hadjees or pilgrims. The ſecond road, call'd Derb Hadjar, 
aſcends up the hills to the ſouth from thoſe burial places near Cairo, call'd 
Keid Bey; goes on eaſt of theſe as on a ſort of a plain, having in many 
parts little hills on each fide, and a range of hills at ſome diſtance to the 


ſouth, 


ON EGYPT: 

Jouth, and at length going in between the hills, a little beyond a valley; 
call'd Tearo Said, paſſes a very narrow defilee, call'd Haramintelch, and 
then coming into a ſort of open plain, having Mount Attakah on the ſouth, 
it leads to Adjeroute. At Tearo Said, a third road Derb-el-Hadjee (the way 
of the pilgrims) comes into the laſt, having gone north to the Birkè or 
lake, eight miles from Cairo; from which place it aſcends the low hills 
to the eaſt, and continues on them. The moſt ſouthern road is Derb 
Toueric, being ſouth of thoſe hills on which are the two laſt roads, and 
as I ſuppoſe, paſſes between the two ridges of mountains, Attakah, and 
Gewoubee, which are the two hills on the weſt of the Red ſea, next to 
Suez, and paſſes over the ſouth part of Mount Attakah, and fo by the ſea 
ſhoar leads to Suez, or directly to Adjeroute. It is moſt probable that the 
Iſraelites went by the firſt road Derb Ejenef, becauſe it comes out from 
the mountains neareſt to the wilderneſs of Etham or Shur, which appear 
to be the ſame from Exodus xv. 22. and Numbers xxxiii. 8. The firſt- 
born were ſlain the night of the fourteenth of the month Abib, that is, the 
| Night before the day of the fourteenth, and they were thruſt out the morn- 
ing of the fourteenth ; and the people of Iſrael being probably gather'd 
together to go away (according to Pharaoh's promiſe) on the eaſt of the 
Nile, oppoſite to Memphis, that day they might go north, leaving the land 
of Rameſes; for I rather ſuppoſe it to be a country than any particular 
town; and it ſeems to be the country about Heliopolis, now call'd Matarea. 
And they came to Succoth, which might be about a village call'd Chanke, 
about five hours or ten miles north of Cairo, and near this place there is 
water of the canal, with which they might provide themſelves. We may 
ſuppoſe they ſet out the night after the fifteenth ; they then encamped in 
Etham, in the edge of the wilderneſs, that is in the edge of the wilder- 


neſs of Etham; or it might be at a winter torrent call'd Etham, which 


might give name to the wilderneſs, and be at the edge of it. This muſt 
have been about the north of the Red ſea, and probably inclining to the 
north eaſt of it. They were order'd to remove from Etham, and to turn 
again unto Pihahiroth, oppolite to Baalzephon, Exodus xiv. 2. before it, be- 
fore Migdol, Numbers xxxiii. 7, between Migdol and the ſea, before Baal- 
zephon by the ſea, Exodus xiv. 2. and the Egyptians overtook them en- 
camping by the ſea, beſide Pihahiroth, Exodus xiv. 9. They turn'd again 
to Pihahiroth, a place they had been at before, probably the old Cleopa- 
tris, ſomething nearer the deſcent from the mountains. Beſide, or on the 
ſide of this place they were encamping, it may be a little to the ſouth ſouth 
| weſt, over-againſt Baalzephon, which might be Arſinoe, and be ſo call'd 
from ſome extraordinary worſhip in it of the ſun or Baal. They were in- 
camping by the ſea, probably to the welt of it, before Migdol, and between 
it and the ſea, Migdol might be the antient Heroopolis, which I ſuppoſe 
to have been where Adjeroute is; ſo that the Egyptians coming down the 
hill, in the road call'd Derb Ejenef, and ſeeing that they could ſhut up any 
retreat both to the north and weſt, Pharaoh might well ſay of them *© They 
« are entangled in the land, and the wilderneſs hath ſhut them in.” We 
may ſuppoſe that the Iſraelites marched moſt part of the night; for it is 
ſaid the Egyptians came not near the Iſraelites all the night; and that the 
Lord cauſed the ſea to go back by a ſtrong eaſt wind all that night; and 
probably towards the morning the waters were divided, and the children 
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of Iſrael went into the midſt of the ſea ; and in the morning watch, the 
Lord troubled the hoſt of the Egyptians ; and Moſes ſtretching out his hand, 
the waters came again and overwhelmed the Egyptians. It is probable 
that the Iſraelites went on the weſt fide of the Red ſea, till they came to 
the aſcent over the ſouth part of Mount Attakah, in Derb Touerik ; for 
ſuch a great number of people to paſs ſuch a rad would take up much 
time; ſo here it is probable the waters were divided, and that they paſſed 
over to a point near the ſprings of Moſes, which makes out a great way 
into the ſea, within which the ſhips now lie at anchor. And the tradition 

in the country is, that the Iſraelites paſſed over where the ſhips anchor. 
The Red ſea lies here pretty near north eaſt, and ſouth weſt; and the 
Lord ſent a ſtrong eaſt wind all that night, by which he cauſed the ſea to 
go back ; but then he alſo divided the waters, and made the ſea dry land. 
The waters might be ſaid to be on their right, if the ſea had retired by 
the natural cauſes of wind and tide; tho' it could not well be ſaid to be 
a wall to them on the right, as it could by no means be ſaid to be a wall 
to them on the left, if all the water was retired to the ſouth weſt or to 
the right ; but the waters ſtood on a heap, and were a wall to them on 
their right hand and on their left. The Iſraelites landing here, might drink 
of the waters of Ein Mouſeh (the ſprings of Moles) which might from this 
have the name continued among the Jews by tradition, who might after 
viſit theſe places, and ſoit might become the common name when Chriſtianity 
was eſtabliſh'd. They then went three days journey into the wilderneſs of 
Etham, or Shur. The wilderneſs of Shur might be the ſouth part of the 
wilderneſs of Etham; for about fix hours from the ſpring of Moſes, is a 
winter torrent call'd Sedur, and there is a hill to the eaſt higher than the 
reſt, call'd Kala Sedur (the fortreſs of Sedur) from which this wilderneſs 
might have its name. In theſe three days they found no water; but meet- 
ing with a ſpring of bitter waters, Moſes being order'd to throw a tree into 
them, they were made ſweet, and the place was call'd Marah, About 
four hours north of Corondel, and about ſixteen ſouth of the ſpring of 
Moſes, is a part of the mountain to the weſt call'd Le Marah, and towards 
the ſea is a ſalt well call'd Birhammer, fo that this is probably the place; 
five or {1x hours a day being a ſufficient march with women and children, 
when they ſaw their enemies drown'd, and were in no fear, and in ſearch 
of water, which they could not find, They removed from Marah, and 
came unto Elim, and in Elim were twelve fountains of water, and three- 
{core and ten palm-trees. About four hours ſouth of Le Marah is the win- 
ter torrent of Corondel, in a very narrow valley, full of tamarisk-trees, 
ſome palm-trees, and there is tolerable water about half a mile weſt of 
the road. Beyond this about half an hour, is the winter torrent call'd Dieh- 
Salmeh, and an hour or two further is the valley or torrent of Wouſſet, 
where there are ſeveral ſprings of water that are a little ſalt. I am inclined 
to think that one of them, but rather Corondel, is Elim, becauſe it is ſaid 
afterwards they removed from Elim, and encamped at the Red ſea; and the 
way from Corondel to go to the valley of Baharum is part of it near the ſea, 
where I was inform'd there was good water, and ſo probably the Iſraelites 
encamp'd there, If the Iſraelites had encamp'd at Bae many would 
have to be Elim, near the well of freſh water, which is no more than 
half a league from the ſea, and almoſt within the view af it, it world 
ardly 
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hardly have been ſaid that they went afterwards and encamp'd at the Red 
ſea; and the ſalt waters there, call'd The ſprings and baths of Moſes, are 
not a mile from the ſea. Suppoſing then Corondel to be Elim, it is pro- 
bable they went this way by the ſea into a long valley, (which may be 
the deſert of Sin) that extends away to Tor, and to the ſouth to the ſea, 
being about two or three leagues wide in ſome parts, and is between two 
ranges of hills, one to the eaſt, the other to the weſt, towards the ſea ; 
and it is not improbable that the children of Iſrael ſhould encamp about 
Tor, where there is good water ; and this might give occaſion for the namg 
of thoſe ſprings. "Twas in the wilderneſs of Sin that God gave them 
Manna. From Tor one goes eaſt to the valley of Hebran, which is a win- 
ter torrent between high hills. There are ſeveral ſprings in it of excellent 
water, and I faw there two wells. This probably is Dophkah, where the 
Iſraelites encamp'd when they took their journey out of the wilderneſs of 
Sin, Numbers xxxiii. 12. From this valley the road is over the mountains 
to the eaſt, into the pleaſant valley of Bouerah, about half a mile broad, 
between high hills. There was water near it, but having fail'd, the Arabs 
have left thoſe parts. This probably is Aluſh, where they encamped when 


they departed from Dophkah, Numbers xxxiii. 13. From this place the 


road is over a height between the mountains, and leads into the valley of 
Rahah, part of the ſuppoſed deſert of Sinai. Prom the deſert of Sinai, 
they went into the deſert of Zin, which ſeems to be a general appellation 
for a great extent of deſert and hills; and Kadeſh and Paran are uſed pro- 
miſcuouſly for the ſame deſert, Numbers x. 12. Numbers xx. 1. Numbers 
XXxXiii, 36. but notwithſtanding it is probable that different parts of it were 
call'd more eſpecially by theſe names. Paran ſeems to have been to the 
ſouth, about the hill they now call Pharan, and a winter torrent of the 
ſame name, which are to the ſouth weſt, To this part the Iſraelites went, 
when they came to the deſert of Sinai ; and when they return'd from Ezion- 
geber into the deſert of Zin, we find them at Kadeſh, which ſeems to have 
been a particular part of the deſert of Paran to the eaſt, Numbers xiii. 26. 
where Moſes ſtruck a rock a ſecond time, and the water flow'd out. This is 
ſuppoſed to be eight hours north or north north weſt of Mount Sinai ; and 
to this part the ſpies return'd from viewing the promiſed land. It is pro- 
bable Jebel Te is Mount Hor, which extends near to Elana, ſuppoſed to be 
Ailath ; to the ſouth eaſt of which Ezion-geber ſeems to have been, the 
plains of that place being mention d aſter thoſe of Ailath, when the chil- 
dren of Iſrael journey d towards the promiſed land; and when they turn'd 
back again, it is ſaid that they came into the wilderneſs of Zin, which is 
Kadeſh ; as probably all the deſert had that name to the weſt of the eaſtern 
gulf of the Red ſea. It is then faid they removed from Kadeſh, and 
pitch'd in Mount Hor. This ſeems to be in their return again towards the 
promiſed land *; ſo that Mount Hor muſt have been near Kadeſh, and 
near Ezion- geber. Mount Seir alſo is mention'd, and their encompaſſing 
that mountain, that is going to the weſt, ſouth, and eaſt of it ; and I think 
it may be doubted whether this was a general denomination for ſeveral 
mountains, or one ridge of mountains; and if the latter, whether it might 
not be the ſame as Mount Hor, ſo call'd from the Horims, who were 
the firſt inhabitants of it, and were ſucceeded by the children of Efau *, 


f- Deuteronom, ii. 8. s Deuteronom. ii. 12. 
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who coming there, it might have from him the name of Seir, which fig- 


Departure 
from the 
Convent. 


OBSERVATIONS 


nifies Hairy; and fo be call'd ſometimes Hor, and at other times Seir. 


a 


S 


From Mount SINAI to SUEzZ, GRAND CAIRo, Ro- 


SET TO, and ALEXANDRIA. 


N Faſter ſunday in the evening, I was defired to meet the fathers 
() in the great church of the convent of Mount Sinai, where they be- 
gun a form of chanting and praying for our ſafe journey to Cairo, 
repeating the ſame ceremony all round the fax and twenty chapels in the 
convent. The ſuperior invited me to ſup at his chamber, and preſented 
me with views of the convent; this being a certain form they go through 
with all pilgrims, the ſuperior ſupplying the place of the archbiſhop, I 
made him, as uſual, a preſent in money, and to the prieſts, deacons, offi- 
cers, and to all the convent, a ſmall ſum; viſiting many of them; and ſe- 
veral came to ſee me, and brought me preſents of natural curioſities of 
the Red ſea, and of the country about, as they obſerved I made collections 
in that way. The next day, the twenty-third of April, after having been 
at the church and the chapel of The holy buſh, the ſuperior and many of 
the convent went with me to the window, where I took leave of them, 
was let down, and began my journey towards Cairo. We wentonly two hours 


that day, the Arabs not having every thing ready for their camels. On 


the twenty-fourth we went in the ſame way we came. We ſoon de- 
ſcended the valley where they ſay the convent was firſt deſign d; and turn- 
ing to the weſt in the other valley we came in, after travelling about a 
mile, we turn'd out of that road to the north, aſcending the ſandy val- 
lies between very low hills, call'd Jebel Leſany. I ſaw the houſes the Arabs 
had built for their corn, but they had left the place for want of water. We 
came into a large plain call'd Waad Aie, from whence the road goes to 
the convent of Paran. They told me that the part of the deſert towards 
the convent was very much infeſted with a large yellow hornet, call'd 
Dembeh, that ſtings the beaſts as well as men, and cauſes a very trouble- 
ſome ſwelling for five or fix days, if they do not apply a white earth and 
vinegar. Poſſibly the village of Pharan, mention'd by Ptolemy, might be 
in this place. Near it is the ſmall high hill of Pharan, or Paran, which is 
ſo often mention'd in the old teſtament, that we may conclude the chil- 
dren of Iſrac! encamp'd there for a conſiderable time; fo that in this great 
promontory between the two gulfs, Sarracene ſeems to have been to the 
welt and north, the Pharamitz to the eaſt and ſouth, and poſſibly Muni- 
chiatis might be in the middle between them, Purſuing our journey, we 
paſſed by a hill call'd Laiſh; and in the evening a prieſt of the convent 
going to Cairo overtook us. On the twenty-ffth we paſſed through the 
valley of Bareach, where I ſaw two or three inſcriptions, and there was 
rain water preſerved in ciſterns. Near this place, we came into the road 
we left going to Tor; four or five Arabs join d company with us, and 
8 
we 
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we were moleſted by one who pretended to demand a fine becauſe three 

rſons, as he thought, came together from the convent; for the Arabs 
Live a law that if three camels depart at the ſame time, the convent ſhall 
be obliged to pay thirty piaſters; which I ſuppoſe is deſign d to prevent any 
one Arab with ſeveral camels, monopolizing the whole buſineſs of convey- 
ing the monks. This day we had a hamſeen wind, but it was not very 
hot, as it did not come from the ſouth weſt, On the twenty-ſixth we 


came to Jebel Te, which as I obſerved, may be Mount Hor, where Aaron 


died. Paſſing along the valley to the weſtward, which is to the ſouth of 
Mount Te, I ſaw a few letters cut on a ſtone, and the figures of two per- 
fons on horſeback ; and I had ſeen ſuch a one alſo in the valley of Hebran. 
On the twenty-ſeventh we came to Corondel, where having unloaded the 
camels, I went on one of them, with two Arabs, to Pharaoh's baths (Ha- 
mam Pharaone) of which I have given an account, and return'd again to 
the caravan before night. On the twenty-ninth in the morning there was 
a very thick fog, which I had rarely ſeen in theſe countries; and paſſing 
by the fountains of Moſes in the morning, found the waters warm. We 
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arrived at the ferry of Suez, and as it was very hot, I pitch'd my tent, and Reim to 
the Sheik of Naba and ſeveral Arabs came under the ſhelter of it, and took 


the refreſhments of coffee and tobacco, A Tartar of the Paſha's, who 
was there about the affairs of the cuſtom-houſe, and was acquainted with 
my interpreter, came over with a boat to meet us, and carried us to the 
other fide, I was under a neceſſity of ſtaying in Suez ſome days, to wait 
for a caravan; and found the vermin fo troubleſome, that I was obliged 
to lie on the top of the houſe, on the terrace, tho? the dews fell very plen- 
tifully ; but this was not all, for I was forced to leave my room early in the 
afternoon, and fit on the terrace, to avoid being annoy'd; for though the 


buggs uſually come out only by night, yet I obſerved here that they begun 


their walks by day. Being left at Suez to take care of myſelf, the Caimacam 
took me under his protection, for I had occaſion to apply to him; and the 
caravan being to depart, I join d company with him, he having been fo 
obliging as to procure me camels, and to defire me to ſend my things to 
his houſe; all which favours I ſtood in much need of, On the eighth of 
May, in the evening, we lay with the caravan without the town, and on 
the ninth we ſet out an hour before ſun-riſe. At the firſt entrance into 
the pilgrims road (Derb-el-Hadjee) to the right of the narrow way be- 


tween the low hills, I ſaw a ſort of a foſſee towards the eaſt ſouth eaſt ; _ 


which poſſibly may be the remains of the canal that went to the Red ſea. 
We lay by four hours, about the middle of the day, and afterwards paſſed 
by Der-el-Hammer, where there is a tree cover'd all over with rags, which 
the pilgrims of Mecca throw on it out of ſome ſuperſtition: This is the 
place where the caravan for Mecca ſtops the firſt night, after they leave the 
encampment at the lake. We did not ſtop till two in the morning on the 
tenth, and went on again about ſun riſe ; two hours before we came to 
the lake of The pilgrims, we paſſed by Bir-el-Hammer, where they were 
ſinking a well, the old one having been fill'd up. The caravan from 
Mecca had lately paſſed by in their return to Cairo, and we ſaw ſome dead 
bodies lie ſtrippd in the road; theſe were people that being fick and 
fatigued, and ſtaying behind, died in the road; and thoſe who might 
paſs afterwards, had the avarice to ſtrip them, but not the charity * 

— — | | them 
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them into the ground. About noon we arrived at the lake from which 


the Mecca caravan ſets out. I left my interpreter with my baggage, and 
procuring an aſs, went to Cairo with the Caimacam and his father. As 
we paſſed by Sibillallam, the little children brought us cups of water to 
drink, in order to get ſome charity, 

I arrived at Cairo, moſt exceſſively fatigued and out of order by the 
length of the journey, and the great quantity of water I drank to quench 
my thirſt, it being very hot. I ſtay'd about three weeks at Cairo to refreſh 
myſelf, and as ſoon as I was a little recover d, I took leave of my friends, 
from whom 1 had received very great civilities during my long ſtay in 
Egypt; having been in theſe countries, from the time 1 firſt landed to the 
time 1 departed, every month in the year except Auguſt. | 

On the fourth of June in the evening, many of my friends being ſo kind 


as to accompany me to the boat, I departed for Roſetto. When we came 


into the Roſetto branch our boat was often aground ; the Nile being now 
at loweſt, and they expected every day to ſee it begin to riſe. I obſerved 
nothing particular in this voyage, only two canals, of the courſe of which 
I got the beſt information I could, The farſt is call'd Towrat Nadir, 
which paſſes through the country call'd Habib to the north, and Menoufich 
to the ſouth, the city of Menouf being on the north fide of this canal. 
The other canal is El-Foraſtac, which they told me croſſed the Delta, 
north of Mahalla, and runs into the Damiata branch, which muſt be un- 
derſtood by the communication it has with other canals, as may be ſeen 
in the map. I was inform'd that about Faſara they have a lake where they 
gather much falt. We arrived at Roſetto early on the ninth, and I went 
to the vice-conſul's houſe, where I ſtaid till the twenty-ſecond, to have an 
account that the houſes were open'd at Alexandria, after it was free from 
the plague. I ſet out in the evening in a chaiſe, and came to the Madea, or 
ferry. We repoſed a while at the cane, and about midnight croſſed the 
ferry, over the mouth of the old Canopic branch. I was inform'd that 
the water here is freſh at the time of the high Nile, when doubtleſs it over- 


flows the canals that are choak'd up; this lake not having any communi- 


cation with the canal of Alexandria: I came to that city, and review'd al- 
moſt every thing J had ſeen before, and on the third of July embark'd on 
board an Engliſh ſhip for the ifle of Candia, the antient Crete. 
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Of the Government, Cuſtoms, and Natural 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Government of EG v PT, 


G VPI is divided into three parts; upper, lower, and middle Egypt. Diviton of 
Theſe are again ſubdivided into provinces, govern'd either by San- 8. 
giaks, call'd alſo Beys, or by Caſhifs. Thoſe that are under the 
former are calPd Sangialics; but where any are dependant on a Sangiak, 
and are govern'd by a Caſhif, one that is not a Bey, they are call'd Ca- 
ſhiflics. 

A Sangiak is a governor, under whoſe ſtandard or ſangiak all the mili- 
tary men of the province were obliged to rank themſelves, whenever they 
were pleaſed to ſummon them. | 

The preſent diviſion of the country, according as tis conſider'd in the 
divan, is the antient diviſion, being formerly divided into Delta below, 
the Thebaid above, and Heptanomis in the middle part, ſo call'd from 
conſiſting of ſeven provinces. But travellers commonly divide it into upper 
and lower Egypt. Lower Egypt is all the country ſouth of Cairo, in which 
there are fix Sangialics or Caſhiflics; two of them in Delta are Garbieh 
to the north weſt, and Menoufieh to the ſouth and ſouth eaſt. On the 
welt is Baheira, under which is the Caſhiflic of Terrane. To the eaſt are 
Baalbeis, and Manſoura, which I think is call'd Dequahalie, and I have 
ſince been inform'd Kalioub is a ſixth. 
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In middle Egypt on the eaſt is only Atfieh. On the weſt are Gize, 
Faiume,. Beneſuief, Minio, and as it is ſaid, Archemounain and Manfa- 
louth, though I apprehend the latter is under the Bey of Girge; and if 
ſo, muſt be reckon'd a part of upper Egypt, and the other belongs to 
Mecca, and fo is in a manner a diſtinct ſort of principality from the other 
governments. The firſt I mention'd, Gize, always belongs to the Teſter- 


dar, or lord high treaſurer of Egypt. 


In upper Egypt there were formerly twenty-four provinces, but many 
of them are now fwallow'd up by Arab Sheiks, ſo that on the weſt fide 
I could hear of none but Girge, Eſne, and Manfalouth, though Abou- 
tig, Tome, Hou, and alſo Bardis, Furſhout, and Badjoura, have been 
mentioned as ſuch; which latter, and I ſuppoſe moſt of the others have 
of late years cotne under the government of Arab Sheiks. On the eaſt 
fide is Sciout, and I think Ibrim to the eaſt and weſt. Eloua alſo is a 
Caſhiflic, which is the moſt ſouthern Oaſis, where I have heard, they 
have ſome particular laws and cuſtoms ; one eſpecially, that a ſtranger 
cannot ſtay there above three days. Akmim, Kenna, Cous, and Luxe- 
rein, have been alſo reckon'd as Caſhiflics, which now ſeem to be loſt 


under the Arab government; the greater part of that country being under 
theſe five Arabian Sheiks: On the weſt the Sheik of Aboutig, who alſo 


bas part of his territory on the eaſt; the Sheik of Bardis, near Girge, 


Paſha. 


who has a very ſmall territory there, and a larger about Cous and Luxe- 
rein; the Sheik of Furſhout, whoſe territory extends on the weſt, near 
as far as the cataracts, and has alſo a country on the eaſt, beyond that of 
the Sheik of Bardis; on the eaſt the Emir of Akmim, who has a large 
country alſo on the weſt; a Sheik who reſides at Elbanaut, and has a 
ſmall territory about Kepht, and is the brother of the Sheik of Furſhout ; 
and then the country before mention'd of the Sheik of Bardis. The 
country on the eaſt is moſtly in the poſſeſſion of Arabs, that are not 
under any regular government, ſo that as I obſerved, there is but one pro- 
vince under a Caſhif, as well as I could be informed, which is Sciout; 
and the Caſhif of Ibrim, both on the eaſt and weſt above the firſt ca- 
tara, , Theſe Arab Sheiks are ſucceeded by their ſons, but they muſt be con- 
firm'd by the Paſha, who on that account receives very great ſums on the 
death of a Sheik, and delays confirming the next heir till the money is 
depoſited; and in this interval, the relations of the Sheik are ſometimes 
carrying on intrigues to ſupplant one another, But it is faid that the 
Paſha muſt confirm ſuch a perſon as is agreeable to the Divan and 
country. 

All Egypt, on the part of the Grand Signor, is govern'd by a Paſha, 
who having in reality but very little power, his buſineſs ſeems chiefly to 
conſiſt in communicating to his Divan of Beys, and to the Divans of the 
ſeveral military Ogiaks, that is, their bodies, the orders of the Grand Sig- 
nor; and to ſee that they be executed by the proper officers. If he farms 
the country of the Grand Signor, the fines belong to him; that are paid 


when any life drops on the lands; for originally all the lands of Egypt be- 


long'd to the Grand Signor, and the Porte looks on them at this time as 
their own. But the Grand Signor's power being loſt, they now go to the 
next heir, who muſt be inveſted by the Paſha, and he is glad to com- 
pound for a ſmall ſum, with regard to the value of the lands. The Pa- 

| ſha, 
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ſha, in order to execute his office properly, muſt keep up as good an in- 
tereſt as poſſible with the perſons of the greateſt power, eſpecially with 
one man, who happens to be in greateſt credit, and with the leading men 
of the military bodies, to watch their deſigns; and if he finds them pre- 
judicial to the Porte, to foment divifions amongſt them, and if he can- 

not obtain his ends, however to make the beſt party he can, and be 
ever laying ſchemes to bring about his deſigns. He muſt find out the 
propereſt means to cut off thoſe he perceives are too aſpiring, though it 
will certainly end in his own depoſition, about which he need not be very 
ſolicitous, as his perſon is always held facred, and as his removal will 
be a ſure ſtep to a more profitable employment. As to the orders of the 
Grand Signor, his buſineſs is not very great, becauſe they will not ſuffer 
any orders to be executed contrary to their intereſt; and therefore very 
few are ſent that are diſagreeable to them. If he has a good intereſt with 
the perſon in chief credit, and with the leading men of the military bodies, 
and they attempt nothing againſt the Porte, and the Porte leaves every thing 
without innovations, the office of Paſha is very eaſy. If he is to create 
diviſions, he and his Caia ought to be men of parts to manage intrigue, 
and to employ fit inſtruments to bring about their ends; and if it is neceſ- 
fary to cut off ſome leading men, money muſt be well and liberally ap- 
plied, to engage perſons leaſt ſuſpected, to act with the utmoſt ſecrecy and 
treachery, And it ſometimes happens that when a Paſha has cut off 
one party, he manages ſo as to cut off the leading men of that very op- 
polite party, who aſſiſted him to deſtroy the other. 

If one might conjecture at the original of a Sheik Bellet, or head of sbeik Better, 
the city, who is appointed by the Paſha, one may imagine either that 
he anſwers to ſuch an officer of the Arabs, during the Mamaluke govern- 
ment; or that the people at ſome time or other might require the Porte 
to nominate ſuch a Bey, as might be agreeable to them, to be their head, 
and take care of their intereſts; a perſon himſelf, if in credit, of the 
oreateſt intereſt, and is then in reality, Lord over all the land of Egypt; 
and he acts with the greateſt prudence, when he makes himſelf eſteem'd 
and rever' d by the other leading men, keeps up a very good correſpon- 
dence with the Porte, prevents any innovations that may be attempt- 
ed contrary to the intereſt of it, takes care that they ſend no orders 
that may encroach on the liberties the country enjoys, and if any tu- 
mults happen to riſe againſt the orders of the Porte, to endeavour to 
palliate them, as well as poſſible, at Conſtantinople, that no more may be 

3 heard of them; and in general to take care that nothing be done either 
A at home or abroad that relates to his country, without being communi- 
cated to him, or without his advice. But in reality, all his power de- 
pends on maintaining his credit, and not barely on his office; for the go- 
vernment of Egypt is of ſuch a nature, that other perſons have often the 
oreateſt influence; ſometimes a Caia of the janizaries or Azabs, and even 
ſometimes one of their meaneſt officers, an Oda Baſha; and whoever 
by his parts and abilities can gain fuch authority, and make himſelf the 
idol of the people, to his levee all the great men go, and whatever he ſays 
is a law with them. 
As upper Egypt is under ſuch powerful Arabian Sheiks, ſo it is neceſ- Government 


fary to ſend a Sangiak to govern that country, and to collect the tributes 4+ E 
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OBSERVATIONS 
due from them, and from the Caſhifs under him. This govetnor reſides 
at Girge, with his officers, almoſt in as much ſtate as a Paſha, has his 

3 4 


Divan; and detachments from the military bodies reſide there. He is named 
yearly by the Divan at Cairo, but commonly continues in' for three years, 

Hiſtorians give us an account, that Sultan Selim utterly deſtroyed the 
Mamalukes, when he conquer'd Egypt. He might leave them the ſame form 
of government they had before, but probably twas only a ſhadow of a 
government: As he ſeems to have introduced the government of provinces, 
as in other parts of his dominions; fo it is probable that he made Beys of 
his own creatures, and that Caſhifs were ſent into all parts that were at- 
tach'd to him, and had no intereſt in the country. It is poſſible theſe 
Beys might come in length of time to be ſucceeded by their ſlaves they 
had advanced to offices; and ſo the Beys at length might all have been 
ſlaves. And thus it might approach nearer to the Mamaluke government; 
notwithſtanding the Beys at firſt ſeem not to have had any great power ; 
but the military bodies, particularly the janizaries and Azabs, growing 
powerful, might begin to attempt ſome innovations in the government; 
for in a liſt of Paſhas, we find every thing went on very quietly till the 
year one thouſand fix hundred and two, when a Paſha was maſſacred; 
and twenty-eight years after, the military bodies depoſed a Paſha, which 
is the only inſtance of the kind, from the time of Sultan Selim to the 
year one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-three ; though it is faid of 
late years, they have often been obliged by the ſoldiery to deſcend from 
the caſtle; and it is ſaid by their capitulations with Sultan Selim, they 
have a power to remove the Paſha. 

It is probable that the Porte perceiving the military bodies grew too pow- 
erful, were well pleaſed to ell the villages to the leading men among them; 
whereas formerly they would not purchaſe, that they might not ſubject 
themſelves to the Beys, to whom they now pay court; the Beys, as gover- 
nors of the provinces, having an abſolute power over their villages. And 
now the Porte can manage better; for the power being in the hands of the 
Beys, if they grow dangerous, it is more eaſy to cut them off, without 
creating any diſturbances among the people; whereas any injury offered 
to a leading man among the military bodies, might ſtir up the reſentment 
of the whole body, and be of dangerous conſequence. The preſent ſuc- 
ceſſion of the Beys, as they are not entirely attach'd to the Porte, is better 
than if it was hereditary, for the Haſnadar or treaſurer of a Bey, or ſome 
other great officer or Caſhif, that was ſlave to the deceaſed Bey, marrying 
the widow, is obliged to give up a great part of the eſtate to make himſel; 
friends, and ſecure his ſucceſſion; which keeps very great eſtates from 
ſettling in one perſon. But the Porte ſeems to have been much miſtaken 
in their meaſures to ſecure the ſubjection of Egypt; one great means 
would have been to have conſtantly changed the military bodies every 
year, and not let them ſettle and have a ſucceſſion of natives of the 
country; and then to have had Beys always Turks and creatures of their 
own; and chiefly to have ſtrictly prohibited the importation of flaves into 
Egypt, they being the ſtrength of the preſent government againſt the Porte; 
for a great man having given his ſlaves liberty, they are firſt made Cai- 
macams, afterwards Caſhifs, and then begin to purchaſe other ſlaves ; and 
at length to give them liberty, and all are dependant on the firſt great 


maſter, 
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maſter, And the Porte is ſo ſenſible, they ought to have a greater 
influence. over .the military bodies, that they have frequently attempted 

to ſend an Aga of the janizaries yearly from Conſtantinople, in order to 

have an abſolute power over the country; but both the military bodies 

and the Beys have always oppoſed it. 

The Paſha has a Caia, a Bey pro tempore by his office, who is his 
prime miniſter, and generally holds the Divan; the Paſha, like the Grand 
Signor, fitting behind a lattiſe in a room at the end of the Divan; rargly 
aſſiſting himſelf, unleſs it be on any extraordinary occaſion; as readin 
ſome order from the Porte, or the like. One of the great officers that 
always attends the Paſha when he goes out, is the Dragoman Aga, who 
is not only an interpreter, but more eſpecially acts as maſter of the cere- 
monies. The Paſha has, like the Grand Signor, his Chouſes, Shatirs, 
Boſtangees, and a horſe guard of Tartars, on whom he would chiefly 
depend, both for his ſafety, if at any time there were any danger, and 
alſo in ſending all his diſpatches, 

The Emir Hadge, or Prince of the pilgrims that go to Mecca, is named Emir Hadge. 
yearly from Conſtantinople, and generally continues in the office two 
years, to make amends for the great expence he is at the firſt year for his 
equipage ; but if he is a perſon of capacity, and has an intereſt at the Porte, 
he may be continued longer, tho rarely more than fix years; for if the: 
conduct the caravan ſeven years, the Grand Signor preſents them with a col- 
lar of gold; and it is ſaid that their perſons are emed ſacred, and they 
cannot be publickly cut off. This officer has command over the eſtates 
that belong to Mecca, and ſends his Sardars to govern them. The per- 
quiſites of his office, befides what he is allowed by the Porte, conſiſt in 
having a tenth of the effects of all pilgrims who die in the journey. And 
if this great officer behaves himſelf well during his adminiſtration, it . 
procures him the general eſteem and affection of the whole country. 

The Tefterdar or lord high treaſurer of the tribute paid out of the Teferdar. 
lands to the Grand Signor, is named for a year by the Porte, but is ge- 
nerally continued in for many years. This office is ſometimes given to 
one of the pooreſt Beys, to enable him to ſupport his dignity ; and fre- 
quently to a quiet Bey, who will enter into no intrigues; for one part 
would not care that a ſtirring man of the oppoſite party ſhould be inveſted 
with this office, which is of great dignity. 

Cairo is under the guard of the janizaries. Old Cairo is guarded by a Guards of 
Bey who reſides there, and is changed every month; ſo likewiſe is the coun- — — 
try north of Cairo, call'd Adalia; and the Azabs have the charge of the 
country round the city. An officer patroles about the city, more eſpe- 
cially by night, who is call'd the Walla, anſwering to the Turkiſh officer Walla. 
called Soubaſha ; he takes up all perſons he finds committing any diſor- 
ders, or that cannot give an account of themſelves, or that walk in the 
ſtreets at irregular hours, and often has their heads cut off on the ſpot, 
if they are not under the protection of the janizaries, or of any of 
the military bodies. As he is the terror of rogues, ſo for preſents made 
to him, he is often their protector; and without thoſe preſents they are 
ſure to be cut off; and to him the great men ſend for any villains that 
have render'd themſelves obnoxious to them, and they are ſure to have 
them deliver d. Another officer is the Meteſſib, who has the care of 
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all weights and meaſures, and to ſee that every thing is made juſtly ac- 
cording to them. 


Government There is a Caimacam in every great village, who is under the Caſhif, 
of villages. and may have eight or ten, or more ſmall villages under him, each of 


Spahis. 


more eſpecially for themſelves. 


which have in them a Sheik-Bellet, either a native Egyptian, or an Arab, 
where the Arabs are ſettled; and theſe Caimacams, as well as the Caſhif, 


have to manage with the Sheik Arabs, who in many parts, have the real 


wer; and the Caſhif governs by making a leading Sheik Arab his friend 
by preſents and management. All the annual officers are appointed b 
the Divan, on the twenty-ninth day of Auguſt, being the firſt day of the 
Coptic year; and the chief buſineſs of all theſe governors, beſides keeping 
the country in order, is to get in the money for the Grand Signor, and 


CAS. 
Of the Military bodies in Ec yPr. 


HERE are five bodies of Spahis, or horſe, in Egypt; the two prin- 
cipal are the Chaouſes and the Muteferrika, who were originally the 

ards of the Sultans of Egypt, and their leaders were his two Viziers, 
that always accompanied him; the Chouſler-Caiaf1 on his right hand, and 
the Muteferrika-Baſhee on his left, and now they always go out with the 
Paſha. The body of Chaouſes ſeem originally to have been the guard out 
of which the Sultan uſed to ſend perſons to execute his orders; for the 
Grand Signor has a body of Chaouſes for that purpoſe, but they are not 


_ reckon'd among the Spahis. The Muteferrika are in themſelves of the 


greateſt dignity, which that word implies, ſignifying The choſen people be- 
ing generally perſons of ſome diſtinction, and x & Grand Signor has a guard 
of this name, that are not in the body of the Spahis. Here they are ſent 
to garriſon caſtles ; and at preſent are in the caſtles of Adjeroute and Yem- 
bo, in the way to Mecca. Tis not improbable that they begun to ſend 
them into theſe garriſons, when the Circaſſian Mamalukes or ſlaves had 
drove out the firſt Mamaluke ſucceſſion of Kings, which were of the Tur- 
coman ſlaves call'd Bahariah, who originally were ſent to guard the for- 
treſſes on the ſea coaſt, as the Circaſſians were ſent to the inland garriſons, 
and were alſo the guards of the ſeraglio of the Sultans. Theſe Circaſſians 
ſeem to have been originally the third body of Spahis, call'd Cercaſi, the 
other two are the Giomelu and the Tufecſi. Theſe three laſt have at their 
head each of them an Aga, and when they have paſſed through that of- 
fice, they are call'd Ictiars or Actiars, which in all the military bodies, ſig- 
nifies ſuch officers as have paſſed through all the degrees of offices of their 
reſpective bodies. Theſe compoſe the council of their Divan ; and a ſtep to 
this office is firſt to be made a Serbajee, or captain. They hold their Divan 
in the houſe of their Aga, but their bodies are of little intereſt, When the 
Divan of the janizaries or Azabs would have any thing done, they ſend a 
Chous to the Paſha, to have an order for it, which muſt not be denied. The 
order is brought to the Caia in charge, who gives it to the Aga, to put it 


in execution; and the Bas-Chous of the janizaries always aſſiſts at the 
Paſha's 


ſon that commands. 
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Paſha's Divan. The ſlaves of the officers of the military bodies, when they Slaves. 
give them their liberty by ordering them to let their beards grow, become 
members of that body, and are advanced; and ſo it is really a Mamaluke 
government thro' every part ; but the ſlaves are by no means a deſpicable 
people, they are the faireſt and moſt promiſing Chriſtian children of 
Georgia, taken for the tribute, brought here to be fold, and become Ma- 
hometans. They are well clothed and fed, taught to throw the dart, and 
ſhoot with great dexterity; and almoſt every one of them has a ſervant 

to take care of his horſe, to wait on him, and attend him on foot, near 

his horſe, when he goes out. And to ſay the truth, they are in the hands 

of very kind maſters, and are as obſervant of them; for of them they are to 
their liberty, their advancement, and every thing; ſo that a ſlave 
behaves himſelf as one that is to become a governor of towns and provin- 
ces; and if he has more ambitious views, as one that may come to ſuc- 
ceed his maſter; and this, as I obſerved, is the ſtrength of the preſent go- 
vernment againſt the Grand Signor. 

What has transferred the power, in a great meaſure, from the two mili- 
tary bodies of the infantry to the Beys, as I obſerved, is the leaders of 
thoſe bodies purchaſing lands of the Grand Signor, which obliges them to 
be ſubmiſſive to the Beys, that they may not ruin their villages, whereas 
formerly the military bodies were rich, had a treaſure, and an eſtate moſtly 
in Cairo, as they have at preſent; but the revenues of it the Divan divide 
among themſelves. And when the public body was rich, each particular 
was poor, and no one would purchaſe villages, that he might not be ſub- 
je& to the Beys, to whoſe houſes, at that time, they would not go; and 
this was what ſecured their power, whereas now they have loſt that influ- 
ence, and the liberty they enjoy d, by ſubjecting themſelves. At the time 
indeed when I was in Egypt, they had a conſiderable ſhare of power, oc- 
caſion d by a wrong policy in the leading man, who, at the ſame time that 
they paid court to him, and the other Beys, thought proper to do nothing 
without the advice and approbation of the leading Caia among the janiza- 
ries, in order to eſtabliſh himſelf, 

By this a Sheik Bellet may continue ſomething longer in credit; but it 
has been found that at length he loſes his power, tho he maintains his ſta- 
tion; there being no other true foundation for authority in theſe countries, 
but a fear which approaches ſomething towards a ſervile dread of the per- 


As the military bodies, eſpecially the foot, which are the janizaries, and Infantry, 
Azabs, have ſo great a ſhare in the government, I ſhall give a more parti- nf! 
cular account of them; for the five bodies of Spahis are little conſider d, 
but the two bodies of foot, the janizaries and Azabs, have a great influence 
in all affairs. The janizaries (Jenit-Cheri) which word ſignifies the new janizaties 
band, conſiſt of a certain number of companies call'd Odas or Chambers, 
over each of which there is a head call'd Odabaſhee, Theſe officers in 
proceſſion, march with Caoukes, or high ſtiff turbants, and a ſhield flung 
behind them; and as the janizaries have the guard of the city, from this 
office, thoſe that are thought fit to be advanced, are put into an office | 
call'd Boabodabaſhee, whoſe buſineſs it is to walk every day about the prin- | 
cipal parts of the city, with many janizaries to attend him, to keep order, 
and to ſee that all things are regular, even to the dreſs This ro is for 
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three months; he is after advanced to be a Serach, who is a ſervant that 
holds the ſtirrup of the Caia of the janizaries in charge, attends him 
when he goes out on horſeback, and ſerves him as a meſſenger on all oc- 
caſions, and has ever after the title of Chous. After he has paſſed through 
this office, he is advanced to the ſame office under the Aga of the janiza- 
ries. He may afterwards be choſen into the number of Chouſes, or meſ- 


ſengers of the Divan of the janizaries, and is call'd Cuchuk, or little Chous. 


Janitzar Aga. 


There is no fix'd time for continuing in theſe offices; but as a new Chous 
is made, the others advance a ſtep higher. The next degree is Alloy Chous, 
that is, the Chous of the ceremonies, who has the care and direction of 
all proceſſions. From this office he is removed to be Petelma, which is 
ſomewhat in nature of a procurator to the whole body, having the care of 
their effects; and when any one dies under the protection of this body, he 
ſeals up their houſes, to ſecure the tenth part, which is due to them out of 
the effects. After this office he comes to be Bas-Chous, or head Chous, and 
enters into the Divan, or council of the janizaries, and ſo remains in the 
Divan, with the body of the Chouſes. He muſt then either go to the war, 
or with the caravan to Mecca, or with the treaſure to Conſtantinople, and 
then he is made Waught Caiaſi, or Caia for the time being, that is for a year, 
who is the judge in all affairs that relate to the body; but as there are 
frequently four or five Chouſes made in a year, fo a Chous waits a lon 
time before he is advanced to this dignity, as they take it according to their 
ſeniority. When he has paſſed through this office, he is in the body of 
Caias, and takes his place as the youngeſt, below the reſt. The office of 
Caia is properly a deputy or ſteward, one that acts for a perſon or body. 
The Chouſes are like purſuivants at arms, and being always ſent by the bo- 
dy, approach nearer the nature of ambaſſadors or envoys; their perſons 
are held very ſacred, and they are people of great authority; and yet thoſe 
in office are always clothed in black, riding on affes, and have a particu- 
lar broad turbant, except the Bas-Chous, who mounts a horſe. 

The Janitzar Aga, or general of the janizaries, is choſen by the Divan 
of janizaries, out of what body they pleaſe of the Spahis or horſe, but 
moſt commonly out of the Muteferrika : He has no place in the Divan, 
and the Bas Caia holds his ſtirrup when he mounts. He executes all orders 
of the Divan that belong to his office; as in dangerous times, he patroles 
once a day about the city, and publiſhes any orders they think fit ſhould 
be known; and when he is ſent out to guard the city, in time of tumults, 
or when any revolution is apprehended, he is at ſuch times inveſted with 
the whole power or authority of the body of janizaries, can cut off whom 
he pleaſes, without giving any account, or being anſwerable to any one, 
except that he muſt demand of their reſpective military bodies, ſuch of the 
ſoldiery as have render'd themſelves obnoxious. He is always, in theſe 
caſes, attended by a Chous from each body of the foot ; but as ſoon as 
he returns to his reſidence in the caſtle, his power ceaſes. He ought to be 
put in, as at Conſtantinople, by the Grand Signor ; and it ſeems to be an 
uſurpation for their own body to nominate him, He is indeed appointed 
and inveſted with that office by the Paſha; but he is obliged to take ſuch 
a perſon as their own body thinks proper. The Beys have, it is true, ſome- 
times interfered, and managed fo as to get one of their creatures into this 


office, In Conſtantinople they have Serbajees over every chamber ; - but 
| | | here 
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here a Serbajee is only an honorary thing, like a brevet colonel, When 
any detachment is ſent to war, or on any other affair, they are under 
the command of a Sardar, taken from the Caias, whoſe office is at an 
end on his return. He is as a colonel of a detach'd body; the name be- 
ing derived from the Perſian word Sar, which fignifies a head or chief. 
He has his deputy, call'd Jemac, and two Sabederiks, or ſecretaries, I his 
body, thus detach'd, is call'd a Bouluke ; but the whole body of janiza- 
ries in general, and their Divan, is call'd The Ogiak of the janizaries. 
Both theſe and the Azabs have their Divan at the caſtle, at their reſpective 
gates, call'd The gates of the janizaries, and of the Azabs. 


169 


Azab ſignifies an unmarried perſon, and was a new recruit of young Abs, 


ſingle men added to the janizaries, and became a diſtin body, They 
have been great rivals with the janizaries in Egypt, and ſometimes the Azabs 
have got the better, as in the tumult in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifteen ; but now the janizaries have the upper hand, notwithſtanding 
ſome of the Caias of the Azabs are men of great intereſt. Their inſtitution 
and officers are the ſame as thoſe deſcribed of the janizaries ; only from 


Odabaſhees they are made Serbajees, and from that office Caias, and come 


into the Divan; whereas if they go through thoſe other offices of Seraches 
and Chouſes, they never are advanced to be Caias, nor have they the office 
of Boabodabaſhee, which regards the government of the city, with which 
they have nothing to do. On the contrary, among the janizaries, when 
any one is made a Serbajee, tis laying him aſide, and he is no further ad- 
vanced. 1 

Theſe two bodies are the great protectors of the people, and by their 
Waught Caia, all things regarding thoſe under their protection, are judged, 
and almoſt all the people are incorporated into one or other of them. 


And if they apprehend that they are wrong d by one body, they fly to the 


protection of the other, and become a member of it; which often occa- 
ſions great broils. Thus they make themſelves independent of the Paſha, 
and every body; have their Bas-Chous always in the Divan of the Paſha; 
and, if occaſion requires, their Bas-Caia, to oppoſe any thing as they think 
proper. And when any orders are ſent to little Divans from the Grand 
Signor, by means of the Paſha, if they are diſpleaſing to them, they return 
them unexecuted. And theſe two bodies have uſurp'd a power of depo- 
ſing the Paſha, by ſending a Bas-Chous from each body, who, turning up 


the corner of his carpet, pronounces theſe words, In Paſha ; that is, Deſcend, 


Paſha: And if he aſks the reaſon, they tell him. And then he deſcends, 


an honourable. priſoner to a houſe prepared for him, and the Beys name a 
Caimacam out of their own body to govern, until the Grand Signor ſends 
another Paſha, And when the Paſha is out of place, they always oblige 


him to pay the expences they were at on account of his public entry. There 


is this difference between the tumults here and thoſe at Conſtantinople, 


that the latter are commonly begun by ſome reſolute fellows among the 


janizaries, whereas here the mob is generally raiſed by ſome great man, 
who envies one that is a rival to him; for as long as the Cairiotes arc 
poor and weaken'd by former diviſions, they are quiet, but when they 
grow rich and great, they envy one another, and ſo fall into diviſions ; 


which is only avoided by a prudent perſon's having the ſway, who either 


makes all the other great men his friends, and adjuſts all differences be- 
Vol. I. A x tween 
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tween them, or rather has ſufficient power to make every body fear 
him. * | | | 

The janizaries in Conſtantinople have no Divan, but the Janitzer Aga 
enters the great Divan, and receives his orders from the Grand Vizier; and 
moreover they have not the body of Azabs in Conſtantinople. The janiza- 
ries alſo here have different offices, by which they riſe to the higheſt de- 
gree; and every janizary has a great power, which is uſurped; and 
if they find any roguery among the common people, they give them the 
baſtinado, without any further ceremony, and there is no remedy for 
thoſe who have no money; and when they are going to war, they are 
lords of the property of every one; inſomuch that a ſtop is put to all 
trade, the ſhops are ſhut, and there is no ſecurity but in keeping out of 
the way; for of all the ſoldiers in the Grand Signor's dominions, thoſe 
of Cairo are moſt infolent and injurious. Egypt is obliged to furniſh the 
Grand Signor with three thouſand ſoldiers every three years, if he de- 
mands them; twelve hundred janizaries, nine hundred Azabs, and nine 
hundred Spahi; or if the Grand Signor ſends them back, he can demand 
a freſh ſupply every year, 


—_ ; * _ _ 


CH AP. III. 


Of the Adminiſtration of juſtice, Public revenues, Trade and 
Manufactures of EGVYPr. 


1 is adminiſtred in Egypt almoſt in the ſame manner as in 


other parts of Turkey. A Cadiliſkier, like a lord high chancellor, is 
1ent yearly from Conſtantinople to Grand Cairo, to whom they may appeal 
from the Cadis; and many cauſes of importance in Cairo go immedi- 
ately before him, He has his deputy, call'd Nakib, and his houſe is the 
place of juſtice. There are in Cairo alſo eight Cadis in different parts, 
and in every ward there is an officer call'd Kabani, who is ſomething like 
a publick notary ; for by him all obligations that are valid are drawn, He 
is likewiſe a public weigh-maſter, by whom every thing ought to be weigh'd. 
The city is divided into as many parts almoſt as ſtreets, which diviſions 
have gates to them, kept by porters, who ſhut them up at night; and 
to every ſtreet where Chriſtians or Jews live, there is a guard of janiza- 
ries, who were firſt appointed to prevent the ſelling of ſpirituous liquors. 
A Cadi is ſent yearly from Conſtantinople to Alexandria, Roſetto, Da- 


miata, and Gize; but the Cadiliſkier ſends them from Cairo to moſt other 


towns; for the law is much ſtudied here; which is written in the pureſt 
language, ſuch as is ſpoken at Damaſcus, for that is eſteemed the beſt. 
They have a ſaying, © That the law cuts the ſword, but the ſword cannot 
e cut the law; for the Grand Signor himſelf cannot take off a perſon of 
the law. But if any great man in that profeſſion has render'd himſelf ob- 
noxious, he orders him a horſe's tail, by which he is made a Paſha, or ge- 
neral, and then he can ſend him a bow ftring; but executions of that 
kind are never order'd in Egypt, leſt the people ſhould take part with 
the offender, who is commanded to ſome other place to wait his pu- 


niſhment, 
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niſhment. As the Mahometan faith is divided into ſpeculative and pra- 
ctical, they ſtudy the latter, as it relates to their morals and their laws; 
and go through much the ſame courſe of ſtudy to be officers of their 
religion, and of their law; only the moft able men apply to the latter, 
and more particularly dire& their ſtudies to the knowledge of the law. 

But it is to be obſerv'd, that in Egypt many cauſes are carried before lead- 

ing men, who abſolutely decide, even againſt the ſentence of the magi- 
ſtrate; and there is no appeal to be had from them ; and when they do 
apply to the Cadi, an intereſt is often made by leading men, that is not 

to be reliſted. However, one thing is much to be admir'd, as to the 
manner of adminiſtring juſtice, that all cauſes are immediately decided as 

. ſoon as they are brought before them. 

. The religious perſons who have the care of the moſques here, are call'd Shciks of 
Sheiks, in Turkiſh they are called Imam, which is alſo an Arab word, des 
ſignifying, as well as Sheik, a head or chief: They have more or fewer to 

one moſque, according to it's ſize and revenues; one is head over the reſt, 
who anſwers to a pariſh prieſt; under him there are Hogis, (readers) and 
thoſe who cry out To prayers ; but in ſmall moſques the Sheik does all 
himſelf. In fuch it is their buſineſs to open the moſque, to cry To prayers, 

and to begin their ſhort devotions at the head of the congregation, who 
ſtand rank and file RO 2 and make all their motions together; 

they alſo generally make an harangue to the le every friday. I have 

— 4 told ſome Sheiks have been et to) be Cadbs and Odi are 
ſometimes, when unfit for buſineſs, made Sheiks of moſques, if they de- 

fire it, that is, if they have not ſaved fortunes ; for here the Cadis, that 

are put in by the Cadiliſkier, remain in their office many years. 

The relations of Mahomet, called in Arabic, Sherif or noble, by the Retaions of 
Turks, Emir or prince, have the priviledge of being exempt from ap- Mibone: 
pearing before any judge but their own head, who is Fimfalf a relation of 
Mahomet, and is call'd Neckib-el-Eſheraf ; and they are ſo much eſteem'd, 
that though any one of the military bodies will puniſh them, if guilty of 
any miſdemeanor, yet they firſt take off their green turbant, out of re- 
ſpe& to their character, and then ſubje& them to puniſhment as well as 
any others; and this is done even when they are puniſhed by their own 
magiſtrate. 
| The revenues of the Grand Signor, in Egypt, conſiſt of three branches, Revenues of 
which ariſe from the lands, the cuſtoms, and the poll-tax on Chriſtians 8 . 
and Jews, The immenſe riches of the Grand Signor may be eaſily col- UT 
lected, if one conſiders that he is abſolute lord of all the lands in his 
dominions ; and notwithſtanding the bad government, all the riches cen- 
ter in the Grand Signor ; for. the little officers oppreſs the people ; the 
great officers ſqueeze them; and out of Egypt, the Paſha all the people 
under him; the Paſha himſelf becomes a prey to the great people of 
the Porte; and the Grand Signor at laſt ſeizes the riches of the great of- 
ficers about him. 

All the villages in Egypt pay a certain yearly rent to the Grand Signor, Te Rents 
which is fix d; and this is the Haſna or treaſure, that is ſent every year Lend 
to Conſtantinople. How eaſy the rent is, may be concluded from the ſum 
which is raiſed, which amounts only to ſix thouſand purſes, each of 
twenty-five thouſand Medines, which is about eighty pounds ſterling; out 
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of this, corn, flower, oil, and the like are ſent yearly to Mecca, and twelve 
thouſand ſoldiers are paid, which reduces the treaſure to twelve hundred 
purſes ; out of which they alſo deduct from fifty to two hundred purſes, 
according to the pretences they can make, which are moſtly with regard to 
the conveyance of, the water of the Nile to their lands; as in opening 
and cleaning ſome great common canals, and repairing ſome walls that 
ſerve for keeping up, or turning the waters; and five hundred dollars a 
month is paid to the Beys. They alſo deduct for the repairs of all caſtles ; 
and great ſtores of ſugar and ſhirbets for the uſe of the Seraglio, and cor- 
dape for the arſenal, are ſent yearly out of this ſum; ſo that though a 
Bey and ſeveral hundred men go every year to guard this treaſure to 
Conſtantinople, it does not commonly amount to more than two hundred 


_ purſes in ſpecie. This treaſure was uſually ſent by ſea, but being once 
taken by the Florentines, they have ſince gone by land, taking the other 


treaſures in the way at Damaſcus and other places; it goes under the con- 
duct of a Bey, and a detachment from each of the military bodies. They 
return by ſea, with the fleet of Alexandria, and have uſurp'd a privi- 
ledge of bringing what merchandice they pleaſe cuſtom free. 

It ſeems as if Egypt was formerly divided into Timars, or knights fees, 
that is, lands granted for life, on condition of furniſhing ſo many men 
for the war, who were obliged to rank themſelves under the Sangiaks or 


banners of their province, from whence came the title of Sangiak, for a 


governour of a province; but I cannot now find any thing of this, and 
it may be that the extraordinary advance the country, gives -to the three 
thouſand ſoldiers ſent once in three years, if the Grand Signor commands 
them, is in lieu of it. Theſe lands are fold during life, at a fax'd rent, 
and the money ariſing from the fales is commonly given to the Paſha, 
who pays to the Porte about eight hundred purſes a year for it; but much 
roguery is practiſed in this, for a great man buys them in the name of 
a {lave, and he has two or more ſlaves of that name, and often pretends 
when one dies, that the village was bought in the name of the other. 
There are lands that belong to Mecca, the revenue of which is received 
by the Kiſler-Aga or black eunuch, who ſends a deputy here to manage 
the revenues of thoſe eſtates, which are moſtly paid in corn, ſent to ſup- 
ply the country of Mecca. And as to the Grand Signor's rents or tribute, 
if the Nile does not riſe to ſixteen pikes, when the canal at Cairo is cut, 
they are not ſent; becauſe the conſequence of it would be a want of every 
thing throughout the land of Egypt, and occaſion a famine. 

The ſecond branch of the Grand Signor's revenues, are the cuſtoms of 
Egypt. The Ogiak of the janizaries farm all the cuſtoms of the Paſha, 
who takes them of the Grand Signor; and when I was in Egypt, the 
Grand Signor ſending a perſon to take it out of their hands, they managed 
ſo, that it had no effect. The cuſtoms are taken by the janizaries at a fix d 
price, but they are often obliged to make an extraordinary preſent to the 
Paſha. They let them commonly to Jews, but Damiata has been ge- 
nerally in the hands of Chriſtians, — | 

The cuſtoms of Damiata are let for four hundred purſes, and may 
yield five or {ix hundred; the cuſtoms of Alexandria, for two hundred 
and cighty purſes, and produce about four hundred to the farmer. The 
cuſtoms of Bulac the port of Cairo, and of things landed from upper 


Egypt 
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Egypt at old Cairo, are likewiſe farm d; the cuſtoms of Suez may 
be worth _ hundred purſes, being about twenty-ſeven ſhillings on 
every bale of coffee; theſe the Paſha keeps in his own hands, as likewiſe 
the merchandices brought from Mecca, which is about half a guinea on 
every. camel. Thoſe of upper Egypt are given to the Bey there ; theſe 
cuſtoms ariſe from a duty of ten per cent on all goods imported, and ſeven 
more when they come to Cairo, but the Engliſh and French pay only 
three per cent, inſtead of ſeventeen, which is ſettled by treaties with the 
Porte. The Swedes alſo have lately obtain'd an order for the ſame purpoſe. 
The Venetians and Dutch, by reaſon of ſome debts contracted here, did 
not ſend conſuls, and had loſt their priviledge, but the Venetians have late- 
ly regain'd theirs, . All perſons pay three per cent for goods exported. 
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The other branch of the Grand Signor's revenue in Egypt is the poll- Poll u. 


tax on the Chriſtians and Jews, call'd the Harach ; this, till within a few 
years, was in the hands of the janizaries, who gave eighty purſes a year 
for it; but an Harach-Aga being ſent from Conſtantinople, by applying 
a great ſum of money to the leading men, he got poſſeſſion of the Ha- 
rach or poll-tax ; and it is ſaid, he makes of it, for the Grand Signor, 
eight hundred purſes. Before this, the Chriſtians paid but a trifle, by 


capitulation with Sultan Selim, the ſum being only two dollars and three 


quarters a head; and this capitulation the Coptis ſay they have in their 
own hands. The great men conſented to this, not thinking that it 
would any way interfere with their intereſts, nor conſidering that it 
would drain the kingdom of ſo much more money every year; for now 
they pay according to their ſubſtance, . either two dollars and three 

uarters, or five and a half, or eleven, each dollar being about half a crown, 
* which a certain number of papers are ſent yearly from Conſtantino- 
ple, as to other parts; which muſt be either return d, or the money an- 
ſwering to the ſums contain'd in them; which papers are given to thoſe 
who pay the tribute, and are their acquittances. The perſons that pay 
are only men, after they arrive at the age of ſixteen. 


As to the trade of Egypt, that which is within itſelf conſiſts in ſupply- Trade of E- 
ing the lower parts from above, with corn, all forts of pulſe and dates; . 


and the upper parts from Delta, with rice and falt, and from Cairo, all kinds 
of things imported into Egypt; as upper Egypt has no commerce by the 
ſea, or any other parts that can ſupply them with ſuch things, Before 
the way was found to the Eaſt Indies, by the cape of Good Hope, Egypt 
had a great trade, by landing all Indian and Perſian goods at Coſſir on 
the Red ſea, bringing them to Kept four days by land, and then carry- 


ing them to Alexandria, whence they were diſtributed all over Europe 


by the Venetians, which was the great riches of that ſtate, which has ever 
ſince declined. Indian linens, muſlins, callicoes and china ware are dearer 
here than they are in England, being brought a great part of the way 


by land. The exportation of coffee and rice out of 70 into any parts Export. 


out of Turkey, is prohibited, but preſents make all thoſe things eaſy ; many 


ſorts of Indian druggs are exported to Europe, and ſome of the growth 
of this country, which are ſenna, caſſia, a little coloquintida, and a red 
dye, call'd ſaffranoun. They ſend flax to Leghorn, and all over Turkey, 
and cottons to Marſeilles. The import is Engliſh, French, and Venetian Impor. 
cloth ; filks from Leghorn and Venice, ſome druggs and dyes, tin from 
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England, lead and marble blocks from Leghorn, many ſorts of ſmall 'wares 
from France, Venice, and Conſtantinople, and from the latter furrs, and 
all ſorts of copper veſſels and plates, which are much uſed, being tinned 
over. And from Salonica, they bring all their iron in Turkiſh ſhips, that 
it may not be carried out of Turkey, which is ſtrictly prohibited; and they 
bring carpets from Aſia Minor, and many things of the woollen manu- 
facture from Barbary, and raw filks from Syria, They alſo import coral 
and amber, to be ſent to Mecca for toys and ornaments, The manu- 
factures of Egypt are moſtly ſpent among themſelves, except linens, of 
which there are great quantities ſent to France, Italy, Algiers, and all over 
Turkey. Their manufactures conſiſt chiefly of three branches, the li- 
nen, woollen, and filk. The woollen is of un- napped carpets, uſed moſt- 
ly for the ſeats of Divans, or ſophas; all made with broad ſtripes, of diffe- 
rent colours, and little other variety. Theſe are made at Beneſuief, towards 
upper Egypt, as before obſerved. The raw ſilk is brought to Damiata from 
Syria: They make of it large handkerchiefs for womens veils, and a 
very rich ſort of handkerchief work d with gold, and in flowers of ſeveral 
colours, uſed likewiſe on many occaſions by the ladies, to throw over 
preſents they ſend to one another; and ſometimes they make cuſhions and 
coverings of this ſort for the ſophas, which are very coſtly. In Cairo they 
manufacture great variety of ſattinets and taffetas, many in imitation of 
thoſe of India, but none of them very good. 

The Delta and other parts of Egypt produce a great quantity of flax ; 
they do not ſpin it with a wheel, but letting the ſpindle hang down, they 
draw out the thread from the diſtaff, as may be ſeen in the fifty-ninth 
plate. Egypt is not now remarkable for its fine linen; which ſeems to 
be owing to the little uſe they have for it, becauſe the people of condition 
wear a ſort of muſlin, which is much properer for ſo hot a climate. What 
linen they make for wear is exceedingly cheap, and becomes white; it is 
manufactured chiefly at Roſetto, where they alſo make many ſtriped li- 
nens, uſed moſtly about beds, as a defence againſt gnats at night, They 
alſo make of this ſort at Cairo and Faiume ; and at the latter great quan- 
tities of ſackloth brought to Cairo. At Imbabe, oppoſite to Cairo, and 
the villages about it, they make a coarſe ſtrong linen uſed for ſheets. 
They have alſo a great manufacture of linens at Sciout, in upper Egypt; 
but the very beſt linen that is made is about Mahalla in Delta, and Da- 
miata, eſpecially the latter: It is uſed for napkins and towels, and long nar- 
row clothes thrown round the diſh at eating, to be uſed by the gueſts. 
It is a plain well-woven linen, tho' not fine ; but being work'd with a 
ſtriped ſilk border, ſells dear. 

The Turks have chiefly a genius for merchandice, ſo that moſt arts that 
require ingenuity, are here generally in the hands of Chriſtians ; particu- 
larly the ſilver-ſmiths and jewellers, in all parts, which is a great trade 
here, by reaſon of the ornaments of the women, and of the trappings of 
their horſes ; but they can uſe no plate in their houſes, nor can the Maho- 
metan men wear a gold ring, according to their law, unleſs they give a 
tenth of what they are worth to the poor, of which there are hardly any 
inſtances. But it has been faid that ſome have thought to evade this law by 
holding out in their hands a fum of money, for the tenth of what they are 


worth, to the poor, and aſking them what they would take for it; and ſo 
compound 
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compound with them. The women are very coſtly in their golden bracelets, 
and other ornaments of gold and jewels; becauſe throughout Turkey, as I 
have been inform'd, if there are children, a woman by the law, after her 
huſband's death, (unleſs particular donations are made) has nothing but 
her apparel, which is often fold with her jewels and ornaments of gold, 
to maintain the poor widow, They have here very curious lattiſes for their 
windows ; which when made with the utmoſt art, are very coſtly. And 
before their moſque windows, they have of this fort made of iron and braſs, 
in the moſt perfect manner, being all of round bars let into one another, ſo 
as to be divided into many ſmall ſquares, and they are embelliſh'd with very 
proper ornaments ; but theſe ſeem to be remains of the works under the 
Mamaluke government, when they were very magnificent in their archi- 
tecture. The Egyptian pebbles are wrought here, and poliſh'd in great 
perfection, for handles of knives and ſnuft-boxes ; and they cannot do it 
ſo cheap in any other parts. It is done in the ſame manner as they work 


precious ſtones, with a wheel, and the buſineſs is in the hands of one jew. 


They make alſo red leather at Cairo; but the beſt is prepared at Alexan- 
dria, which does not come up to the perfection of the Morocco leather, 
which is of a brighter red. For all arts, they are reckon'd much inferior 
here to what they are in Conſtantinople, which makes every thing eſteem'd 
that comes from that place. Egypt is famous for Sal Armoniac, which 


they export, and for hatching chickens in ovens, of which I ſhall give an 
account in the laſt book. 
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The money that paſſes in Egypt is Burbers, Medines, Sequins, and ſeveral Money; 


ſorts of foreign coins, moſtly Spaniſh. The Burber is a thick piece of 
copper about as broad as a f1x-pence; twelve of them make a Medine, which 
is of iron ſilver d over, about as big as a ſilver three-pence. Three aſpers 
make alſo a medine, a coin of the ſame kind, but they are not made here. 


They coin two ſorts of Sequins, one of one hundred and forty-ſix Medines, 


call'd a Funduclee, and a new coin of a hundred and ten Medines, call'd 
a Zumaboob. They have alſo Barbary Sequins of different value. The 
baſe money of Conſtantinople does not paſs here. A purſe is twenty- 
five thouſand Medines ; but in other parts of Turkey, it is only twenty 
thouſand : And where they ſpeak of great ſums, they always compute by 


purſes. 


The ſmalleſt weight is a grain, four of which make a carat, uſed for weights, 


weighing diamonds. They have alſo a weight for pearls, call'd a Metacal, 
which conſiſts of a carat and a half, or two carats. Sixteen carats make a 
dram, twelve drams an ounce, twelve ounces a Rotolo, three Rotolos an 
Oke, and from one hundred to a hundred and fifty Rotolos, a Cantar, or 
Quintal, according to the goods they weigh. The Rotolo of Alexandria 
is three hundred and ten drams; the Engliſh pound weight is about two 


drams more than the common Rotolo. Two hundred and ten Okes make 


an Adeb of rice of Damiata, one hundred and fifty at Roſetto, which is 
the meaſure for corn, except that it is double in upper Egypt. In other 
parts of Turkey, ſix Okes make a Batman, and forty Batmans a load, (as 
I ſuppoſe it muſt be,) for a camel, which is about ſeven hundred and twenty 
pounds; tho' in Egypt there are camels that will carry a thouſand weight. 


They have two meaſures call'd Pikes, the larger is call'd The Pike of Meaſures, 


Conſtantinople, and is about twenty-ſeven Engliſh inches, They meaſure 
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all foreign goods with it, except ſuch as are made of flax and cotton, for - 
which they uſe the ſmall Pike, call'd Pike Belledy, or, The Pike of the 
country, becauſe they meaſure with it all the manufactures of the country. 
This pike, as I was inform'd, confiſts of about twenty-four inches, Engliſh 
meaſure, | | 2 | 
One great caravan that arrives at Cairo, is of thoſe blacks who come 
from the country near the iſle of Pheaſants, and paſs. through Fez, Mo- 
rocco, and Tripoly, and are about eight months on the journey. What 
they bring is chiefly gold duſt. Caravans alſo come from Tunis and Al- 
giers. Another caravan is of Berberins from Sennar, who bring the goods 
of Ethiopia, and of ſeveral parts of Africa, as black ſlayes, gold duſt, ele- 
phants teeth, gums, oſtrich feathers, musk, ambergris, and ebony, 


' 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the ſtate of Religion in EcyPerT, its Inhabitants, their 
Policy. 


Chriſtians of the country. There are many Greeks in Cairo and 

Damiata, but very few in Alexandria and Roſetto; and in the other 
parts of Egypt, only ſome merchants in the principal towns. There are 
very few Armenians in Cairo; but they have a church there given them 
by the Coptis, in lieu of a chapel they yielded to them in the church of 
The holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalem. The Chriſtian religion would be at a 
very low ebb, if the people did not find it convenient to have Copti 
ſtewards of their eſtates, who are well acquainted with all affairs, are ver 
dextrous at keeping accounts, which they do in a fort of Coptic cha- 
raters underſtood by no body elſe; and one reaſon why they make uſe of 
them may be, that theſe people are more under their command, and they 
may have them more in their power, in caſe of any breach of truſt. 
Theſe ſtewards, in every village, are a fort of lords, and are protectors of 
the Chriſtians in it. 

The Coptis, of all the Eaſterns, ſeem to be the moſt irreverent and 
careleſs in their devotions. The night before ſundays and feſtivals, they 
ſpend in their churches, and the holy day in ſauntering about, and fitting 
under their walls in winter, and under ſhady trees in ſummer. They ſeem 
to think that their whole religion conſiſts in repeating their long ſervices, 
tho' without the leaſt devotion, and in ſtrictly obſerving their numerous 
faſts. If we except the convents of the deſerts of St. Macarius and St. 
Antony, and one at Eſne, the convents are inhabited only by one or two 
married prieſts ; but the patriarch muſt be a man that never has been mar- 
ried, and is taken out of one of thoſe convents. They are all exceedingly 
ignorant, both prieſts and people: The former perform the ſervice in the 
Coptic language, by rote, of which they generally underſtand very little; 
but they have books of their liturgy, with the Arabic interpretation. It 


would make a volume to give an account of all the particular rites of the 
Alexandrian church. 


A to the ſtate of religion in Egypt, the Coptic is that of the native 


Strabo 
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Strabo * mentions two extraordinary cuſtoms among the Egyptians, which — 
the Coptis obſerve when their children are about ten years of age; but neither 
of them is a religious rite, and they give ſome reaſons for this practice. The 
Mahometans likewiſe in upper Egypt, whom we may ſuppoſe to be original 
natives of the country, and conſequently their anceſtors Chriſtians, obſerve 
both theſe cuſtoms; and by this ſeem to be diftinguiſh'd from thoſe that are 
not true Egyptians. The Coptis bear an implacable hatred towards the Coptis. 
Greeks, ever ſince the famous affair of preſſing them to receive the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon; and when the Greeks got the upper hand, it is ſaid 
they treated them with great rigour. They have alſo generally as little re- 
gard for the Europeans, which proceeds, in a great meaſure, from an endea- 
vour in thoſe of the church of Rome to make converts of them. And they 
rarely diſtinguiſh between thoſe of different religions, but include all un- 
der the name of Franks. The Jews have one particular cuſtom here : Ag Jews. 
they were afraid in the times of Paganiſm, to drink wine offer'd to idols, 
it was uſual to have all the wine they drank made by their own people, 
and ſeal'd up to be ſent to them; and this cuſtom they ſtill obſerve in all 
the eaſtern parts. They have thirty-ſix ſynagogues in Cairo, and one in 
old Cairo, in which they ſay the prophet Jeremiah was, as obſerved before. 

There is a particular ſe& among them who live by themſelves, and have a 
ſeparate ſynagogue; and as the other Jews are remarkable for their eyes, 
ſo they obſerve theſe are for their large noſes, They are the antient Ef- 
ſenes, and have now the name of Charaims, from Mekra, the name by 
which they call the five books of Moſes ; which they ſtrictly obſerve, ac- 
cording to the letter, not receiving any written traditions, It is ſaid that 
the others would join with them, but not having obſerved the exact 
rules of the law, with regard to divorces, they think that they live in 
adultery. : 

T 2 Mahometan inhabitants of Egypt are either original natives, in the Inhabitants 
villages call'd Filaws, or they are of the Arab race. The latter are of two abe 
ſorts. Thoſe from the eaſt, moſtly on the eaſtern fide of the river, and 
thoſe of the weſt, call'd Mugrabi, or weſtern people, who have come from 
the parts of Barbary, have different manners and cuſtoms from the others, 
and are rather worſe, Many of the Arabs are ſettled in villages, and are 
honeſt people, eſpecially in upper Egypt. Thoſe who live under tents are 
call'd Bedoui, ſubſiſting moſtly by the cattle they graze, which are chiefly 
camels and goats, that feed on ſmall ſhrubs. Theſe, for the moſt part, 
live on either fide of the Delta, and are alſo much about Mecca. 

The natives of Egypt are now a ſlothful people, and delight in fitting N 
ſtill, hearing tales, and indeed ſeem always to have been more fit for un. 
the quiet life, than for any active ſcenes: And this idle manner of living 
is probably one great reaſon of the fruitfulneſs of their invention, with re- 
gard to their antient Heathen religion, and of their making ſo many extra- 
vagant fables; out of which the Greeks might take ſome of the moſt 
beautiful, as a foundation for their religion and poetry, and ſo they paſſed 
to the Romans, This indolence may be owing to the great heat of the 
country, that enervates them, and inclines them to the unacdive life. They 
are alſo malicious and envious to a great degree, which keeps them from 
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Turks. 
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Policy. 
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uniting and ſetting up for themſelves ; and though they are very ignorant, 

yet they have a natural cunning and artifice as well as falſhood, and this 
makes them always 3 of travellers, that they want to find trea- 

ſures, and as they ſee they do not actually find them, they imagine they 

can by magic art draw away the money, which they think may he hid in 
the earth, being ſo ignorant that they cannot otherwiſe conceive why they 
ſhould come ſo far to ſee ruins: Which notion of theirs often occaſions a 
traveller much trouble, and ſometimes prevents his ſeeing every thing as 
he would; they have, however, learnt from the Arabs hoſpitality, and 
ſomething of that ſtrict virtue of fidelity, in ſtanding by thoſe that are 
under their protection. The people of the country are moſtly employ'd 
in tilling the ground, which is not attended with much labour; but the 
bringing water to it is often very troubleſome. The Arabs love plunder, 
and the roving ſort of life this diſpoſition leads them to. The buſineſs of 
attending cattle ſeems moſt ſuited to their genius; they have good horſes, 
and manage them and their pikes with much addreſs; thoſe on foot uſe 
poles, with which they fence off the ſpear, with great art. 

Another ſort of people are thoſe they call Turks, in diſtinction from 
the natives of the country and the Arabs; being thoſe who are ſent by the 
Grand Signor, and the ſlaves, and the governing part that are taken from 
among them, and their deſcendants, and all in general of foreign ex- 
traction; theſe are moſt covetous of money and deſirous of power, and 
withal moſt ſubtle and ingenious in carrying on any affair to obtain their 
ends, moſt ſurprizing things having been managed and brought about 
by them in Cairo, with the ae policy and ſecrecy ; and theſe di- 
ſtinguiſh themſelves from the others by what is ſtrictly the Turkiſh dreſs. 
Among the Mahometans, the Derviſhes are a very particular ſort of peo- 
ple, they may be reckon'd of two or three kinds ; thoſe that are in con- 
vents are in a manner a religious order, and live retired, though I ſuppoſe 


there are of theſe who travel with ſome credit, and return to their con- 


vents. Some take on them this charaQer, and live with their families and 
follow their trades; ſuch are the dancing Derviſhes at Damaſcus, who 
come once or twice a week to the little convent that 'is uninhabited, and 
perform their extraordinary exerciſes; theſe alſo ſeem to be good people; 
but there is a third ſort that travel about the country and beg, or rather 


_ oblige every body to give; for when they ſound their horn, repreſented 


at Z. in the fifty-ſeventh plate, they muſt be regarded, ſomething muſt 
be given them, and it is ſaid they are very bad men; the two former, and 
I believe theſe alſo, wear an octagonal badge of white alabaſter with a 
greeniſh caſt, before on their girdles, repreſented with the horn at a. and 
they wear a high ſtiff cap at O. in the fifty-eighth plate, without any 
thing round it. The Turcomen wear the ſame, a little more pointed, 
but with a white ſaſh about it. In Egypt there are few, except thoſe that 
live in convents, and of them only one houſe near Cairo. 

Having mention'd the refined policy or rather cunning of the governing 
part of the Egyptians, I ſhall give ſome inſtances of it: It is chiefly em- 
ploy'd in bringing about their ends of deſtroying one anqther, when they 
are divided into parties; for as there are more factions in Egypt than in 
other parts of Turkey, ſo there are more inſtances of it here. The manner 


in which they paſs their time, without reading or much buſineſs, withaut any 


curigfity 


eurioſity but what relates to their affairs, is the great reaſon of it; for 
they think much, and their thoughts are always employ'd about their par- 
ticular intereſts. The Paſhas commonly join with that party under-hand 
which they judge is moſt likely to get the better, unleſs when they ſet them- 


ſelves to deſtroy the ſtrongeſt party, which they think may endanger the 
| Grand Signor's government in Egypt. I ſhall mention ſome particulars, 
without inſerting the ſeveral names, which would be of very little import to 
the reader in this place. Not many years ago, a Paſha being deſirous to 
take off a Bey, and ending that he would refuſe the coffee brought to 
him, directed the ſlave that was to bring the coffee, at the ſame time as an- 
other was to bring the coſſee to the Paſha, to make a falſe ſtep and let 
fall the coffee of the Bey, who following the directions he had received, 
the Paſha deſired the Bey to take his coffee, which being a particular ho- 
nour, the Bey could not refuſe it; and drank the coffee without ſuſpicion, 
which had poiſon purpoſely put into it. 

About ſeven or eight years ago, a deſign was form'd by the weaker party 
to deſtroy their enemies, who had raiſed themſelves to a moſt exorbitant 
degree of power: The ſcheme had been long laid, and above forty perſons 
in the ſecret, many of whom were ſlaves; but an opportunity was wanted, 
as they could not get the perſons all together, againſt whom it was deſign d. 
At length the day came, when all the great perſons were together, and 
the ſlaves bringing in the coffee or ſhirbet all at the ſame time, according to 
the uſual cuſtom, whilſt they were drinking it, each ſlave drew out his 
weapon and ſtabb d his man; ſome few of them indeed, mark'd out for 
deſtruction, got off wounded, without being kill' d. They took off like- 
wiſe a head of a party by another ſtratagem: It was known that this Bey was 
very deſirous to have one of his enemies taken; the plot was therefore laid 
that they ſhould bring in a man before the Bey, ſo diſguiſed, that he ſhould 
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not diſtinguiſh who he was, crying out, that all his enemies might beas that 


man, taking care to have the Bey inſtructed whom they were bringing to him, 
They had the policy as they paſs'd, to draw out the bolt of their particu- 
lar ſort of locks, repreſented at f. and d. in the fifty-ſeventh plate, in ſuch 
manner as that no body might be able to ſhut the doors and lock them, 
either after they had done their buſineſs, or in caſe of any miſcarriage. 
The perſon was brought in with his hands behind him, as if tied, and a 
napkin put over his head, as malefactors commonly have, and by a per- 
ſan dreſſed like the patroling officer who takes up ſuch people: When he 
was brought into the room, the Bey aſked which was the fellow, when 
the pretended priſoner preſented a piſtol in each hand, ſaying here he is, 
and ſhot the Bey dead, who was ſitting on the ſopha in the corner of the 
room, as the great men uſually place themſelves. 

When I was in Egypt a Paſha was named, who had often conducted 
the caravan from Damaſcus to Mecca ; and having there contracted a friend- 
ſhip with a Bey of Egypt, who had the care of the caravan from Grand 
Cairo; it was ſaid, that he had deſired the Bey, in caſe he ſhould ever be 
appointed Paſha of Egypt, to endeavour to uſe all the means he could to 
prevent his coming, it being a Paſhalic, though of much honour, yet of 
great expence and little profit, It is ſaid, when the Grand Signor's order 
was read in the Divan, appointing this perſon Paſha, this Bey, his friend, 
had contrived that they ſhould ask who this Paſha was, if it was ſuch a 


one, 
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one, a man of no family, a country man, a Filaw, and that they would 
not have ſuch a perſon come as their Paſha, Whether this report was falſe, 
or whether the ſtratagem did not ſucceed, I cannot ſay, for this Paſha 
came ſoon after, and was depoſed on this occaſion : The Bey he had con- 
tracted a friendſhip with, was of the faction that had been almoſt de- 
ftroy'd; and there was reaſon to think that the Paſha was in the ſecret of 
a deſign to cut off the great men that were uppermoſt, who were to be 
aſſaſſinated going to the Divan. To the firſt great man that came, the 
1 | perſons employed offer'd a petition as he went along the ſtreet on horſeback, 
bl and continued holding and kiſſing his hand whilſt he was reading it, preſſing 
1 not to be refuſed, who taking more than ordinary notice of their earneſt- 
neſs, going to withdraw his hand, they dragged him off his horſe and 
murder'd him. The party that was to have been deſtroy' d drew, up ſome 
writing relating to this affair, and carried it to the Paſha to ſign it; 
they look d upon his refuſal as a proof that he was at the bottom of it; 
it is ſaid alſo that his Caia betray' d him, and therefore they immediately 
depoſed him. RE LE T 

1 ſhall mention only one inſtance more of their policy, of a private 
nature. A Mahometan of Cairo, defired to borrow a conſiderable ſum 
of money of a merchant, who refuſing to lend it, he prevail'd with his 
friend, a Chous (a ſort of meſſengers, as already obſerved, who are ſent 
bout affairs, and whoſe character is eſteemed very ſacred) to go to the 
houſe of the merchant, who coming to the Chous to kiſs his hand, the 
Chous took occaſion to ſhake off his own large cap as he was coming in, 
and immediately pretended that the merchant had beat it off; upon which 
he thought proper, not only to advance the money, but to give a much 
greater ſum to compromiſe the affair. | 
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288 HE education in Egypt is ſeldom more than to read and write, 
5 er E- - - . 9. 
ducation. which the Coptis generally learn, and their manner of keeping ac- 


counts; but the Arabs and native Mahometans very rarely can read, ex- 

cept thoſe that have been bred up to the law, or ſome employ. The beſt 
education is among the ſlaves, who underſtand Arabic and Turkiſh, and 

often write both, and go through their exerciſes conſtantly ; to ride, ſhoot, 

and throw the dart well, being eſteemed great accompliſhments. The 

Moron of belief of predeſtination is very ſtongly rooted in them, eſpecially in thoſe 
tion. who are properly Turks, which often inſpires them with very great cou- 
rage, and quiets them in an extraordinary manner, when they are thrown 

from the heighth of power into the moſt miſerable condition, in which 
circumſtances they ſay, it is the will of God, and bleſs God; and indeed 

they behave rather better in adverſity than proſperity; though when they 

are in high tations, they carry themſelves with much becoming gravity ; 

and when they do a favour, it is with a very gracious countenance; but 

: | the 
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the love of money is ſo rooted in them, that nothing is to be done with- 
out bribery; and it is an affront to come into the preſence of a great man, 
where a favour is to be asked, without a preſent, or having it fignified to 
him that ſomething is deſign d. The ſame notion of predeſtination makes 
them uſe no precautions againſt the plague; but they even go and help 
to bury the bodies of thoſe that die of it, which is reckon'd a very great 
charity, tho it is ſaid there is no infection in a dead body, 

They think the greateſt villainies are expiated, when once they waſh 
their hands and feet. This is their preparation to go to prayers, which all 
the polite people conſtantly do; for the outward appearance of religion is 
in faſhion among them, and it is look'd on as genteel to fay their prayers 
in any place at the uſual hours. Their prayers are very ſhort, and repeated 
five times a day; but they may perform all theſe devotions at one time. They 
always pray on a carpet or cloth, to avoid touching any thing that is un- 
clean. They pray in the moſt publick places wherever they are; and when 
they are in a viſit, will call for water to waſh their hands and feet, and fo 

rform their devotions. The Arabs that live in tents are ſeldom ſeen to pray. 

Reſignation to the will of God, and perhaps no great affection ſor their 
relations, is the cauſe that they lament very little for them, and ſoon for- 
get the loſs of them, unleſs it be of their children; for they are very 
fond to have children, and are affectionate towards them. Thoſe who are 
properly Turks here commonly marry ſlaves of Circaſſia, Georgia, and 
other countries, who exceed the natives of the country in beauty. Their 
words paſs for nothing, either in relations, promiſes, or profeſſions of 
friendſhip. The uſe of Laudanum, ſo much in vogue formerly, is ſuc- 
ceeded by drinking chiefly ſtrong waters, which they take plentifully at 
their meals ; tho' a great many will not drink, but they'uſe heating things 
to chear them. The perſons who drink are chiefly the ſoldiery and great 
men; but it would be reckon d ſcandalous in people of buſineſs. The 


Arabs indeed do not drink, or very rarely; and the common people pound 


the leaves of green hemp, make a ball of it, and ſwallow it down, to 
make them chearful, And a compoſition is made of the buds of hemp, 
before they flower, which has the ſame intoxicating quality as Laudanum, 
and is call'd Aphioum, or Opium, which fignifies any thing that ſtupifies 
or intoxicates. A vice the Turks are remarkable for, is not practiſed a- 
mong the Arabs, or true Egyptians, 

They have a great notion of the magic art, have books about it, and 
think there is much virtue in taliſmans and charms ; but particularly are 
ſtrongly poſſeſſed with an opinion of the evil eye. And when a child is 
commended, except you give it ſome bleſſing, if they are not very well 
aſſured of your good will, Boy uſe charms againſt the evil eye; and par- 
ticularly when they think any ill ſucceſs attends them on account of an evil 
eye, they throw falt into the fire. | 

The meaneſt Mahometan thinks himſelf above any Chriſtian; and where 
there is no dependency, they put themſelves on a rank with them, and ſeldom 
preſerve any tolerable good manners, eſpecially the Turks. The Arabs and 
people of the country are civil enough, and ſhew it in their way, by 
coming and fitting about you; tho' they are troubleſome, by being too ob- 
ſerving, curious, and inquiſitive. The Turks alſo will be very civil, either 
to get preſents, or to find out your deſigns and inclinations, in which they 
are very artful; but where there is any dependency among one another, 
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they obſerve a great decorum, all riſing up when a ſuperior comes in. And 
in a regular, meeting in the military Divans, as I have been told, the infe- 
rior takes up the Papouches of the ſuperior, and ſets them by him, and 
after receives the ſame regards from his inferior: And, as I have been in- 
form'd, a ſuperior, of great dignity holds the ſtirrup to a ſuperior that is 
ſtill greater, when he mounts; as a two-tail'd Vizier holds the ſtirrup to 
one that has three tails. The way of faluting as you approach, or pals, is 
by ſtretching out the right hand, and bringing it to the breaſt, and a little 
inclining the head. The extraordinary falute is kiſſing the hand, and 
then putting it to the head. And when a viſit is paid to a ſuperior, his 
hand is kiſſed; and if he is very much ſuperior, they kiſs the hem of the 

rment. The Arab falutation is by joining hands, and often bowing 
the head to the fide of the head of the perſon faluted, aſking him how 
he does, if he is well, and bidding him peace ſeveral times. But. a 
Mahometan will not ſay peace to a Chriſtian, which is the uſual falute one 
towards another. When they take any thing either from the hands of a 
ſuperior, or that is ſent from a ſuperior, they kiſs it, and, as the higheſt 


reſpect, put it to their foreheads; and if you demand any thing that re- 


lates to a ſervice or protection of you, when they promiſe it, they put 
their hands up to their turbants, as much as to ſay, Be it on their heads; 
which they alſo ſometimes ſay; for nothing can be imagined finer than 
the Arab manner of expreſſing civility or friendſhip; and if the news only 
is told of any one's death, they always ſay, May your head be ſafe. And 
on ſome particular occaſions, to a great man in times of confuſion, when 
any of his enemies are taken or dead, they compliment him by wiſhing 
that all his enemies may be as he is. Among the Coptis, in public com- 
pany, a fon does not fit before his father, or any ſuperior relation, without 
being order'd to fit more than once: And there is great reaſon why ſu- 
periors ſhould keep inferiors thus at a diſtance, and exact ſo much reſpect 
of them, eſpecially with regard to civil governors ; as the people are of 
ſuch {laviſh minds, that they muſt be kept under; and if any liberty is 
given, they immediately aſſume too much. 

When the Turks eat, a little round or octagon ſtool, repreſented at A. in 
the fifty-ſeventh plate, is ſet on the ſopha, on a colour'd cloth laid on the 
ground : Round it they throw a long cloth, to be put in the laps of the 
gueſts; and with thoſe of condition, a napkin is given to every one when 
he waſhes, as they always do before they eat. This they likewiſe lay before 
them, and wipe with it when they waſh after dinner. On the ſtool they 
put a copper diſh tinned over, from three to fix feet diameter, which is 
as a table; all their diſhes and veſſels being copper tinned over, inſide and 
out. Round this diſh they put bread, ſmall diſhes of pickles, ſalads, and the 
like; and then they bring two or three large diſhes, in two or three courſes, 
as repreſented at B. None but the common people eat beef, and the fleſh 
of the Buffalo, as they have a notion that tis not eaſy of digeſtion. It is 
ſaid in the hot Hamſeen ſeaſon in the month of April and May, they eat, 
for the molt part, nothing but diſhes made of pulſe and herbs, and alſo 
fiſh, as being eaſter of digeſtion ; the great heats taking away their appe- 
tite for all ſorts of meat. The Coptis, as well as the Turks, abſtain from 
{wines fleſh, The moſt vulgar people make a ſort of beer of barley, with- 
out being malted ; and they put ſomething in it to make it intoxicate, 

and 
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and call it Bouzy: They make it ferment; tis thick and ſour, and will 
not keep longer than three or four days. It appears from Herodotus, that 
the Egyptians uſed ſome ſort of beer in his time, which he calls wine made 
of barley *. If they do not drink wine, they ſeldom drink whilſt they 
are cating. They either fit croſs-legged, or kneel, and make uſe only of 
the right hand, not uſing knives or forks, but tear the meat with the hand; 
and the maſter of the houſe often takes pieces in his hand, and throws 
them to the gueſts, that he would pay an extraordinary compliment to. 
Immediately after eating, coffee is brought. This is the Turkiſh manner ; 
their diſhes conſiſting of Pilaw, ſoups, Dulma, which is any vegetable ſtuf- 
ſed with forced meat; as cucumbers, onions, cawl leaves; ſtew'd diſhes, 
ſweet ragoos, pieces of meat cut ſmall and roaſted, and ſeveral other 
things, All is taken out and eaten by the inferior ſervants; not by the {laves, 
who have a dinner prepared for them of more ordinary diſhes, in another 
room. With the Arabs and people of the country, either a round ſkin is Arab man- 
laid on the ground for a ſmall company, or large coarſe woollen cloths for a her 
great number, ſpread all over the room, and about ten diſhes repeated fix 
or ſeven times over, laid round at a preat feaſt, and whole ſheep and lambs 
boil'd and roaſted in the middle. When one company has done, another 
ſits round, even to the meaneſt, till all is conſumed. And an Arab Prince 
will often dine in the ſtreet, before his door, and call to all that paſs, even 
beggars, in the uſual expreſſion, Bif:millah, that is, In the name of God; 
who come and fit down, and when they have done, give their Hamdelli- 
lah, that is, God be praiſed. For the Arabs are great levellers, put every 
body on a footing with them; and it is by ſuch generoſity and hoſpitality 
that they maintain their intereſt; but the middling people among them, 
and the Coptis, live but poorly. I have often ſat down with them, only 
to bread, raw onions, and a ſeed pounded and put in oil, which they call 
Serich, produced by an herb call'd Simſim, into which they dip their bread, 
that is made as en as they eat, in very thin cakes, baked on an iron 
plate heated. They have a very good diſh for one who has a good appe- 
tite, which is theſe cakes broken all to pieces, and mix'd with a ſort of 
ſyrup made of the ſugar cane when it is green, This cane is a great de- 
ſert with them, by ſucking the ſweet juice out of it. They alſo eat a 
ſour milk turn'd with ſeeds. They have a diſh among the Moors call'd 
Cuſcaſow, which is made with flower temper'd with water, and rolled in the 
hands into ſmall pieces, and being put in a cullender, over a boiling pot 
| ſtopped cloſe round, it is dreſſed with the ſteam, and then they put butter 
to it. They alſo ſometimes dreſs dates with butter. Their great meal is 
generally at night, taking a light collation in the morning of fried eggs, 
cheeſe, and, at great tables, olives and honey. And this is alſo uſual 
with the Turks, eſpecially if they go out to do buſineſs, or for diverſion, 
to ſtay abroad moſt part of the day, otherwiſe they dine rather before 
noon, and ſup early in the evening. They probably chuſe to eat early in 
the morning, before the heat takes away their appetite; and eat again 
ſoon in the evening, when it begins to be cool, When they have no 
company, they commonly go into the Harem, or womens apartments, at 
che time of eating, to a wife, in her ſeparate apartment, who either prepares 
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the dinner, or inſpects and direQs it, though they are great perſons, hay- 
ing their offices adjoining to their rooms. And a great man who: has four 
wives, has five kitchens, one for each of them, managed by their ſlaves 
or ſervants; and one great one for public entertainments for the maſter, 
when he dines out of the Harem, and for the ſlaves and ſervants. At a 
Turkiſh viſit, a pipe is immediately brought, and coffee; and if it is a 
viſit of ceremony, ſweet-meats, with the coffee; and afterwards a ſherbet ; 
and then, according to the dignity of the perſon, incenſe and roſe water 
to perfume, which is a genteel way of diſmiſſing the company. Friends 
who viſit, eſpecially women, ſtay a night or two, or more, carrying their 
beds with them, tho in the ſame town; and coffee, or a {weet water boil'd - 
on cinnamon, are brought at leaſt once in an hour. And I have been told 
that it is a mark of great reſpe& among them, often to change their gar- 
ments during the viſit. If any one goes to the houſe of an Arab, or to his 
tent, bread is immediately made, and they ſerve four milk and cucum- 
bers in it when in ſeaſon, fried eggs, and oil to dip the bread in, a falt 
cheeſe like curds, and ſuch like. They do not take it well if you do not 
ſtay and eat, and think it ſuch a favour to come to their houſes, and put 
yourſelf, as it were, under their protection, that where there have been any 
enmities, if one goes to the other's houſe and eats with him, all is forgot. 
And I have ſeen them ſometimes ſhew reſentment by refuſing to take cof- 
fee, or any thing offer d; like the janizaries, who when they mutiny, will 
not eat the Grand Signor's Pilaw ; but if preſſed to eat, and they comply, 
it is a ſign the reſentment is paſt. They generally riſe early, at break of 
day, and often go at that time to the Moſques, the common people at leaſt; - 
thence they reſort to the coffee-houſes, and having taken their collations, go 
pretty late to their ſhops, and ſhut them about four in the afternoon, The 
great people either viſit or are viſited, In Cairo, on ſundays, tueſdays, 
and thurſdays, they go to the Paſha's Divan; and theſe are the general 
days of buſineſs. Fridays they ſtay at home, and go to their Moſques at 
noon ; and though, with them, it is their day of devotion, yet they never 
abſtain from their buſineſs. The three other days of the week they call 
Beniſh days, from the garment of that name, which is not a habit of ce- 
remony. They then go out early in the morning with their ſlaves, to pub- 
lic places out of town, commonly call'd Meidans, or Places, where they 
have a ſort of open ſummer-houſes, and ſee their ſlaves ride, ſhoot, and 
throw the dart, and regale themſelves with their pipe and coffee. Few 
of them, except thoſe of the law or church, ever read in books, but have 
generally company with them; and as they have time to think much, that 
is one very great cauſe of their refined policy, in many reſpets. When 
they are at home, they ſtay from twelve to four in the womens apartment, 
and from the time they go to ſupper, till the next morning ; and when 
they are there, it muſt be buſineſs of very extraordinary importance, if 
they are call'd out, eſpecially if they are great men, It is the cuſtom in 
moſt parts of Turkey, if not every where, for the men to eat by themſelves, 


_ even in the womens apartments; the wife having her proviſions ſerved, 


perhaps at the ſame time, in another room. The month of faſting of the 
Mahometans, call'd Rameſan, as I have already obſerved, is very ſevere; 
and when it happens in the ſummer, it is very hard on the labourers, who 
cannot drink, being only allow'd to waſh their mouths, - As this month, 
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in thirty-three years is in all ſeaſons of the year. The Turkiſh month being Sauen 
lunar, they begin it the day they can ſee the moon; whereas the Jews be- ; 
gin it the day the moon makes, which is a day before the Turks. The 
Coptick month is thirty days, and every year they have five intercalary 
days, and every fourth year fix; their Ara begins three hundred and two 
years after Chriſt, from the martyrdom of the ſaints in Egypt, under Di- 
ocletian. One of the greateſt refreſhmerits among the Turks, as J have 
obſerved before, is going to the bagnios; in the firſt large room, generally eating, 
covered with a cupola, they undreſs, and putting on thoſe wooden pat- 
tins, which they uſe alſo in their houſes, and are repreſented at +. in the 
fifty-eighth plate, they go into the hot room, where they are waſh'd and 
rubb'd with bruſhes and hair cloths; they rub the feet with a ſort of grater, 
made of earthen ware, ſomething reſembling the body of a bird, which may 
be ſeen at F. in the fifty-ſeventh plate, they then make all the joints ſnap, 
even the very neck, and all down the back, which they think makes the 
joints ſupple; after this they are ſhaved, and go into the bath; from this place 
they return by a room not ſo hot, where they ſtay a while; and from thence 
go into the great room, repoſe on a bed, ſmoke their pipe, take their cof- 
fee, and dreſs. The eaſterns love their eaſe very much; ſome of them 
will fit all day long in their coftee-houſes, and conſiderable perſons will 
go and fit in the ſhops of the great merchants for two or three hours, and 
take thoſe refreſhments of tobacco and coffee they ſo much delight in. 
When they travel, they always walk their horſes, ſet out pretty early, and lichen of 
often repoſe in the way, for a quarter of an hour, ſmoak and take coffee, 
eſpecially when it is hot, when they ſtop frequently in the ſhade ; thoſe who 
do not travel in great ſtate, have a leathern bottle of water, repreſented at Q. 
in the fifty-ſeventh plate, hanging to their own ſaddle, or their ſervant's, to 
drink whenever they are thirſty ; the great men have a horſe or camel loaded 
with ſkins of water; but if they go ſhort journeys, they have ſuch large ones 
as are repreſented at a. in the fifty- eighth plate, in which they carry water 
from the river in Cairo, and from the ciſterns in Alexandria; or if they go 
long journeys, they have ſuch as are repreſented at c. which they uſe in the 
Journey to Mecca; and very great people have a ſervant that carries ſuch a 
vaſe of water, as is ſeen at D. in the fifty-ſeventh plate, in a baſket made of 
a ſort of net work, as at E. to be always ready whenever the water is wanted. 
By night they rarely make uſe of tents, but lie in the open air, having 
large lanthorns, made like a pocket paper lanthorn, the bottom and top 
being of copper, tinned over, and inſtead of paper they are made with 
linen, which is extended by hoops of wire, ſo that when it is put together, 
it ſerves as a candleſtick, asat V. and they have a contrivance to hang it up 
abroad, by means of three ſtaves, in the manner that large ſcales are hung, 
In order to weigh, as repreſented at T. They commonly lie only on car- 
pets. All their kitchen utenſils they carry with them, which in the 
train of a great man load two or three camels ; but the Arabs put ſuch 
a veſſel as is repreſented at k. into the basket i. made of palm leaves, 
and within it they put ſmaller veſſels, and ſeveral other utenſils, and 
carry them with great conveniency tied to their camels. All their veſſels 
for dreſſing are in that manner, fo that the top often ſerves them for a 
diſh; and all theſe things are of copper, tinned over inſide and out; theſe 
and the wooden bowl, which ſerves as a large diſh, and in which they 
Vol. I. Bb b make 
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make their bread, are all the kitchen furniture of an Arab, even where he 
is ſettled. The round leathern cover laid on the ground, is ſhewn at C. 
it has rings round it, by which it is drawn together, with a cha in that 
has a hook to it, to hang it by, either to the ſide of the camel or in the 
houſe, this draws it together, and ſometimes they carry in it the meal 
made into dough; in this manner they bring it full of bread, and when the 
repaſt is over, carry it away at once, with all that is left, in the ſame 
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b X. A collar of ſilver wire, worn b 
youths in Syria, about their necks, whi 
bare. | 

1. Turkiſh beads ; thoſe who pretend extraor- 
dinary religion uſe ſuch as are larger, and have a 
greater number of beads, eſpecially mad people 
and fools. 

W. The muſical inſtrument called Nakous, 
made like two plates of braſs; they are of diffe- 
rent ſizes, from two inches to a foot diameter 
holding them by the ſtrings, they beat them to- 
gether, as to beat the time, and probably that 
might be the original of them : They are uſed 
both in the Coptic churches, and alſo in the Ma- 
hometan proceſſions. | 

b. The long Turkiſh pipe, the tube being of 
wood or reed, the bowl of earthen ware; for 
travelling they have them made in two or three 
joints, to put into a bag; they cover the tube 
ſometimes with cloth, and dip it in water to 
make it ſmoak cool. 

c. A Turkiſh letter put into a ſattin bag, to 


be ſent to a great man, with a paper tied to 


it directed and ſealed, and an ivory button tied 
on the wax. As the Turks rarely write, the name 
is writ for them, and on the backſide of it they 
make the impreſſion of their name with their 

ſeal, generally of cornelian, which they wear on 
their finger, and it is blacked when there is oc- 
caſion to ſeal with it. 

d. and f. Are an Egyptian wooden lock: It is 
nailed on to the door poſt, and has in it certain 
holes at g. d. is faſtened to the door, and at e. 
are wires, ſo placed in holes correſponding to the 
holes in f. as that falling down they go into the 
holes at g. and the door is locked; there is a hole 
for the key h. to go into it, which having wires 
fixed to it, ſo as to go into the holes at g. they 
thruſt up the wires at e. and the door is unlock d 
and may be opened. ; 

q. A vaſe made of ſkin or bladder, with 
which they pour oil into their lamps. 

r. An inſtrument of defence they have in their 
villages. | 

z. A vaſe made of leather, round a wooden 

frame with a ſtopper of wood x. over which they 

tie the leather; in theſe they bring the balſam 
from. Mecca, and when they travel, they carry 
in them the butter called Mantecu, which being 


oiled over the fire, and ſalted, is kept in theſe 
vaſes, but is very diſagreeable. 

A bottle of leather, which they hang on 
the {ide of their camels, or is carried by the ſer- 
vant, to drink out of when they travel; they 
are of a workmanſhip they much excel in at Con- 
ſtantinople, and are often adorned with flowers, 
made with a ſort of very fine braſs wire; they 
take out the large ſtopper to — in the water, 
at the top of which there is a ſmall hole with a 

to ĩit, out of which they drink. 

. Is a copper tinn'd veſſel, they uſe for wa- 
ter to waſh the hands, held over a large diſh. 

N. is of earthen ware, and ſerves for the ſame 
uſe among the poor people; and both of them 
for a more private uſe. | 

R. Is the China vaſe, to ſprinkle roſe water 
on the gueſts at their departure, having a ſilver 
top, with holes made through it. 

S. Is the incenſe pot, with which they incenſe 
the company, being ſometimes of a ware like that 
of Delft, ſome have them of braſs; I have ſeen 
them among the Chriſtians of ſilver, of very fine 
workmanſhip. a | 

O. Is a caſe to put their coffee diſhes in when 

travel. | 

Is an inkhorn, which the writers and tradeſ- 
men ſtick into their girdle, and is very conve- 
nient, the top ſhutting down; at theend it opens, 
and pens and a penknife M. are put into it. 

I. A vaſe of Cairo, called a Burdack, out of 
which they commonly drink; a ſtrainer is made 
in it to hinder any thing from falling into the 
water; they are made of a ſalt earth that cools 
the Water, and being ſet out in the air to the 
north, the water always drinks cool. They are 
porous, and the water in about two days, or leſs, 
would paſs through them. | 

K. Is a coffee pot of copper, tinned over. 

G. Is the pointed knife and ſheath they ſtick 
in their girdle; the ſheaths are commonly of 
ſome metal lined with wood, ſome are made very 
fine of ſilver gilt. = 

F. Is made of leather, with a rim round in the 
middle, it is placed on the ſophas under the pipe, 
to N the burning of the carpet. 

is the unleavened bread of the Coptis, for 
the euchariſt, made in a mould, with a Coptic 
inſcription round it. | 


Wl | | manner. It is repreſented here as the larger ſort are made, only with a 
. | leathern thong round the rings. They leaven their bread by putting in 
„ a piece of the laſt dough they made, which they always lay by, and 
I. becoming ſour, it cauſes a fermentation in it, and makes the bread light. 
0 The other things repreſented in the fifty-ſeventh plate may be ſeen be- 
0 Civ to When the caravans go to Mecca, ſome women of condition ride in tarta- 
| | Mecca. ' 
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vans or litters carried by camels, as repreſented in the fafty-eighth plate, the 
labour of the camel that goes behind being very great, as his head is under 
the litter. Some go in a {ſmaller ſort, on the back of one camel, as may be 
ſeen at b. People of condition ride on a ſaddled camel, as it is repreſented 
at d. Inferior perſons ride on camels loaded with their carpets and bed, if 
they have any, and other neceſſaries; they commonly have a double crook e. 
in their hands, to direct the camel by touching his head, and alſo to recover 
their bridle, if it happens to drop, and to ſtrike the beaſt to make him go on. 
The moſt extraordinary way of conveyance: is a ſort of round basket on 
each fide of the camel, with a cover made at top, as may be ſeen at f. 
there is a cover over the lower part, which holds all their neceſſaries, and 
the perſon fits croſs-legged on it. They have alſo in the ſame manner, 
ſomething like the body.of an uncovered chaiſe or chair, which is more 


convenient, as they can fit and extend their legs, if there is only one in 


it; for I think two can fit in theſe on each fide. The pilgrims to Mecca 
commonly go in a ſort of black cloak, with a coul; the people of Barbary 
wear them white : It is faſtened about the neck with a long loop, and 
the cloak commonly hangs behind: Having mentioned the caravan to 
Mecca, I ſhall give ſome account of it. There is a tradition, that there 
was a great pilgrimage to thoſe parts (before the eſtabliſhment of the Ma- 
hometan religion) to. Abraham's tomb, as they call it, and the place where 
they ſay he offered up his ſon Iſaac ; hut the Jews fay that it is the place 
to which Abraham came to ſee. Iſhmael. The great ceremonies of the 
pilgrims now conſiſt in carrying the coverings of the moſques, and of the 
tombs of Abraham and Mahomet, moſt of which are a ſort of black 
damask, richly embroidered with gold; every thing relating to it being 
manufactured by people employed entirely about it in the caſtle of Cairo, 


The firſt proceſſion is the carrying of theſe things from the caſtle to the 
- moſque Haſſanine, on the third day.after. the feaſt of Biram, which ſuc- 


ceeds their great faſt ; all the Sheiks of the moſques, and the ſeveral 
companies of different trades go to the caſtle in proceſſion with their 
colours, The ſtandards of Mecca were firſt brought rolled up; then the 
people carried along part of the hangings of the houſe of Mecca, folded 
together; and ſo ſeveral pieces of it, about half a quarter of an hour 
one after another; the people crowded to touch them, kiſſing their hands, 
and putting them to their heads: Some carried nothing but the fine ropes 
that were to tie them up. Several ſocieties came with ſtandards diſplay d, 
ſome of them with muſic, others dancing; ſome either mad, or ſeem- 
ingly in a fort of religious extaſy, throwing about their heads and hands; 
ſome naked to their drawers, others panting moſt violently, as people 
out of breath; then came the covering of the tomb of Mahomet cal- 
led Mahmel, made in the ſhape of a pyramid, with a. ſquare baſe, and 
richly embroider'd with gold, on a ground of green and red ; a view of 
the houſe of Mecca was embroidered on it, with a portico round it; it 
was carried on a camel that was all over painted yellow, with the powder 
he Henna; and it is ſaid they are camels bred on purpoſe for this 
buſineſs, and never employed about any thing elſe, being eſteem'd ſacred ; 
and I have been told, that in their religious madneſs they take off the 
froth that comes from the camel's mouth. The beaſt is covered: almoſt all 
over with rich brocades and embroideries; it was follow'd by three others 


adorn'd 
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adorn'd' in the fame manner, and fix more not altogether ſo fine, all 
mounted by boys. Soon after came the cover of Abraham's tomb, like a 
cheſt; this was alſo embroidered with gold, and it is faid that it is by 

| ſome means ſuſpended in the air over the place, where they fay Abra- 
ham offered his facrifice. Then follow'd the body of the Chaouſes, and a 
oreat officer of the Paſhas, and after him the ſuperintendant of the ward- 
robe (Nadir-il-Kiſve) who has the care of all the work, and of the eſtate 
which the Califs of Egypt appropriated for the expence of it; the trappings 
of his horſe were very fine, the houſing being of a flower'd tiſſue, Af- 
ter him came the janizaries, and ſome officers of the Paſha, and laſt of 

all, the very rich covering of the door of the houſe of Mecca, called Bur- 
ca, it is ten feet long and five wide, on which are ſeveral figures and A- 
rabic letters, moſt richly embroider'd in gold, on a ground of red and 
green, being often made to ſtop that the people might touch it. 

But the grand proceſſion is that of the caravan going out to Mecca. 
The order of this proceſſion may be ſeen in the laſt book, as well as I 
could take an account of it when it paſſed. All the camels in this proceſſion 
were painted yellow, and had ſome ornaments on them, eſpecially the 
firſt of every company had on its head and noſe a fine plume of red 
oſtrich feathers, and a ſmall flag on each fide, the ſtaff of which is crowned 
likewiſe with oftrich feathers, and the trappings adorn'd with ſhells ; the 
ſecond and third had a bell on each fide about a foot long, and all of 
them ſome ornaments. Under the ſaddle of each of them was a coarſe 
carpet to cover them by night. As ſoon as they are out of town, 
they go without any order to Sibil-allam, three or four miles off, where 
they encamp for three days; afterwards they encamp at the lake ; the E- 
mir Hadge not returning to town. The encampment at the lake is very 


fine, all the great men pitching their tents and ſtaying there, and paſſ- 
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ing the time in feaſting, the whole city pouring out to ſee this ex- 
traordinary fight, and to join in keeping the feſtival; in the evenings 
they have bonfires and fireworks. It is faid forty thouſand people go in 
this caravan; they begin their journey in a week after the proceſſion. 
There is a ſtory among the people, that thoſe of Barbary are obliged to 
be a day behind the others when they arrive at Mecca, and to leave it a 
day before them, on account of a prophecy they talk of, that thoſe peo- 
1 ple ſhall one time or other take the country of Mecca. A great trade is 
11 carried on by the caravan, as they always return laden with the rich goods 
. of Perſia and India, brought to Geda on the Red ſea near Mecca. An- 
| other caravan ſets out from Damaſcus, and, if I miſtake not, carries the 
tf ſame preſents; and the old hangings, which I think belong to the Emir 
Wil: Hadge, are cut in pieces, and given about among the great people, as the 
0 moſt ſacred relick. It is looked upon almoſt as an indiſpenſable duty to 
We go once to Mecca; and thoſe that cannot go, it is faid, think they merit 
"bit by bearing the charges of another perſon to go in their places. There are 
3 many that make this journey often, but there is an obſervation, that the 
people are rather worſe after making this pilgrimage than they were be- 
fore; and there is a ſaying, If a man has been once at Mecca, take 
« care of him; if he has been twice there, have nothing to do with 
ce him; and if he has been three times at Mecca, remove out of his 
« neighbourhood; but this is not to be thought an obſervation of the Maho- 
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metans, but is only remark'd by the Chriſtians and Jews. The jour- 


ney to Mecca and back again, takes them up a hundred days. The ca- 


ravan of Damaſcus ſets out on the ſame day, and on the twenty-ſeventh 


day they meet at Bedder. They ſtay three days at Mecca, and then go to 


Mount Arrafat, about fix hours from Mecca ; where they pay their devo- 
tions, on account of the hiſtory they have of Abraham. They ſtay there 
two days, then they go two hours and a half to Munna, where they ſtay 
three days, and keep the feaſt of Corban Biram, or The feaſt of the ſacri- 
fice: They then return to Mecca, the place of Mahomet's nativity. The 
regular time to ſtay there is twelve days; but if the merchants cannot fi- 
niſh their buſineſs, by making a preſent to the Emir Hadge, they may ob- 
tain leave to ſtay two or three days longer ; and may gain that time by 
not tarrying ſo long as they would do otherwiſe at ſome places on their re- 
turn, From Mecca they return fix days journey to Bedder, from which 
place they go in three days to Medina, to the ſepulchre of Mahomet; 
where the firſt Califs reſided, until they went to Damaſcus. There they 
ſtay three days, and return by another road to Yembo, and ſo back to 
Cairo, The account of their rout may be ſeen in the laſt book, which I 
had from the mouth of one who had been fourteen times at Mecca, 
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The moſt fimple dreſs in Egypt, reſembles probably the primitive man- Egyptian 


ner of clothing ; for it is only a long ſhirt A. in the fifty-eighth plate, 
which has wide ſleeves. It is commonly tied about the middle; and many 
children in the country go naked all the year round, as moſt of them do 
in the ſummer. The common people wear over this a brown woollen 
ſhirt, and thoſe of better condition have a long cloth coat over it, and 
then a long blue ſhirt ; and the dreſs of ceremony over this, inſtead of blue, 
is a white ſhirt, which they put on upon feſtival days, and to pay great viſits 
in upper Egypt; but in the lower parts they uſe a ſhirt or garment made like 
it, of black woollen, which is ſometimes by the more genteel left open before, 
and then is properly what they call a Ferijee ; and ſome of the firſt con- 

dition have them of cloth, and furred, the Arabs and natives wearing their 
cloaths with large ſleeves, like the dreſs of ceremony of the Turks, call'd 
the Ferijee, made like a night-gown ; the other dreſs of the Turks being 
with ſtreight ſleeves. Moſt of them wear under all a pair of linen drawers 
B. and when their veſts are open before, after the Turkiſh manner, it is 
an odd fight to ſee the ſhirt hang down, which they do not put into the 
drawers, according to the Turkiſh cuſtom with the men, tho' not with the 
ladies; for the dreſs of the men in Turkey, is more modeſt than of the 
women, whereas in Europe it is rather the contrary. 


This fort of dreſs ſeems to be ſomething like that of the antient Egyp- 


tians, who were clothed with linen, wearing a woollen garment over it ; 
and when they perform'd any religious offices, they were always clothed 
in linen, looking on it as a ſort of profanation to wear woollen at ſuch 
ſolemnities. And poſſibly the cuſtom of ping on the white garment 
in upper Egypt, when they go to their moſques, or whenever they would 
appear in a dreſs of ceremony, might give riſe to the uſe of the ſurplice. 
The moſt fimple Turkiſh dreſs is ſuch drawers, over which the better fort 
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wear a pair of red cloth drawers, C. down to the ankles ; to which are 


ſewed ſtockings of yellow leather, which come no higher than the ankle, 
and under them they wear ſocks of yellow leather E. but the Chriſtians of 
the country wear red leather, at leaſt their Papouches or ſlippers G. and 
the Jews wear blue; but the leather ſewed on is not wore by the common 
ople, but only the ſocks, and ſo their legs appear bare up to the drawers, 
The Arabs and Egyptians wear ſhoes of red leather, like a flipper, with 
hind quarters, H. and the janizaries wear them of the ſame colour, and very 
little different. The Turks and Chriſtians in the cis within doors, out 
of frugality, wear a wooden ſort of patten F. ſomethi 
ſandal of the monks, ſome of which are made very fine; and it is to be 
obſerved that the dreſs of the feet and of the head, very much diſtinguiſh 
perſons in theſe countries; and they are fined if they go contrary to the 
cuſtom. Frank Chriſtians only have the liberty of wearing, as the Turks, 
yellow Papouches ; and they, in many parts, wear a yellow {lipper, I. The 
Turks wear ſuch boots as are repreſented at K. having iron plates under the 
heel, as they often wear their Papouches. The Turkiſh garments are firſt 
a fort of ſhort garment L. without ſleeves, of dimity or linen; it is often 
not open before, but tied on the fide; over it is a ſhort veſt with ſleeves, M. 
over that is a long garment of the ſame kind. Theſe two laſt are either of 
died linen, or ſtriped ſtuffs of linen or cotton, or of ſtriped or plain filks 
and ſattins; and in ſummer they wear the long garment and the drawers of 


the fineſt white callicoes. Over this is a cloſe-{leeved garment, like the Greek 


gown, which is call'd a Beniſh, and is the common dreſs; and over that is 
the Ferijee mention'd, which is the dreſs of ceremony. They have ano- 
ther ſort cut differently in the ſleeve, which is not ſo high a dreſs . Theſe 
two laſt garments are either of cloth, mohair, or ſilk, according to the ſea- 
ſon ; the latter indeed is never of ſilk, nor is the Beniſh ever wore here of 
ſilk, tho? it is in Syria. A girdle or ſaſh of ſilk, mohair, or woollen, goes 
round all but the two outer garments, into which they ſtick a knife in 
its ſheath. The people of Egypt wear a blue cloth about their necks, and 
with it cover their heads againſt the cold and ſun, and ſome of them are 


very large. It is almoſt a general cuſtom among the Arabs and Maho- 


metan natives of the country, to wear a large blanket, either white or 
brown, and in ſummer a blue and white cotton ſheet, which the Chriſtians 
conſtantly uſe in the country; putting one corner before over the left 


ſhoulder, they bring it behind, and under the right arm, and ſo over 


their bodies, throwing it behind over the left ſhoulder, and fo the right 
arm is left bare for action. When it is hot, and they are on horſeback, 
they let it fall down on the ſaddle round them; and about Faiume I par- 
ticularly obſerved, that young people eſpecially, and the poorer fort, had 
nothing on whatſoever but this blanket; and it is probable the young man 
was clothed in this manner, who follow'd our Saviour when he was taken, 
having a linen cloth caſt about his naked body; and when the young men 
laid hold on him, he left the linen cloth and fled from them naked +. The 
head-drels is either that high ſtiff cap at N. with a long piece of white 


muſlin wound round it, all together call'd The turbant, by Europeans, 


The Derviſhes wear ſuch a one as is at O. without any thing round it, and 
the Turcomen ſuch a long one more pointed, both made of a ſort of 
dare 


This is call'd a Kerikee. + Joſeph's garment might alſo be of this kind. 


g like the wooden 
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ON EGYPT. 

coarſe felt. P. is the cloth cap of the Boſtangees. Inferior people, in- 
ſtead of the turbant, wear a red woollen cap a. which comes cloſe to the 
head, This is wore by the Arabs, and native Egyptians, except merchants, 
and great ſtewards of Arab Princes, and Copti prieſts, who wear the other. 
Under this they wear a little white linen ſkull-cap. I was told at Damaſcus, 
that one whoſe family has not wore the high turbant, and the leathern ſtock- 
ing ſewed to the drawer, cannot begin to wear them there, unleſs by vir- 
tue of ſome office or employ ; but the ſaſh wound round the head, is the 
great diſtinction. None but the relations of Mahomet can wear green. 
The white is proper to Mahometans ; but in Syria, where there are vil- 
lages of Chriſtians, as on Mount Libanon, they wear white ; and any one 
may wear white, if they put a colour'd ſtring, to diſtinguiſh themſelves, as 
the Samaritans do, and the Jews of Saphet in Syria, who have red and blue 
ſtrings ſew'd acroſs the ſaſh; but this is not much uſed. The Chriſtians 
and Jews in all theſe parts, wear either blue, or blue and white ſtriped. 
The Franks in Cairo did wear white, and then they wore Carpacks, or red 
caps turn'd up with furr, as repreſented at b. as ſome do now, but it is 
the proper dreſs of the interpreters. The others generally wear the red cap, 

and the red muſlin tied round; in all other parts they wear a hat and wig, as 
the Engliſh conſul does when he goes out in public. The French con- 
ſul, and ſome of his officers go in the Frank habit; and ſo have the Eng- 
liſh conſuls formerly, as they do at Aleppo. And Cairo is the only place 
I have heard of in Turkey, where none but the conſuls ordinarily ride 
on horſes, The common people in the country either wear no ſaſh round 
the cap, or one of coarſe white cotton, or of yellow or red woollen ſtuff. 


The dreſs of the women, according to the manner of Conſtantinople, Prefs of the 
is not much unlike that of the men, only moſt of their under garments 


are of filk, as well as their drawers; and all but the outer veſt are ſhorter 
than the mens, and their ſleeves are made to hang down, a fort of gauze 
ſhirt coming down near to the ground under all. Their heads are dreſſed 
with an embroider'd handkerchief, and the hair platted round, having on 
a white woollen ſkull-cap. The ordinary women wear a large linen or 
cotton blue garment, like a ſurplice ; and before their faces hangs a ſort of 
a bib, which is join'd to their head-dreſs by a tape over the noſe; the 
ſpace between being only for the eyes; which looks very odd. The others 
who wear this garment of falk, have a large black veil that comes all over, 
arid ſomething of gauze that covers the face, It being reckon'd a great 
indecency to ſhew the whole face, they generally cover the mouth, and one 
eye, if they do not cover the whole. The different dreſſes of men and 
women, moſt peculiar to Egypt, may be ſeen in the fifty-ninth plate, and 
an explanation of them below . The common women, eſpecially the 


blacks, 


+ The Copti repreſents one of their writers, the Chous of the janizaries, beating the ground 
with his account book in his hand. The Bey's with his ſtick, to make way ; for this great offi- 
dreſs, with that particular cap, is that which he cer always goes on an aſs, for the greater ſpeed. 
wears only in great ceremony. The natural is The aſſes pace along very faſt ; whereas tis con- 
copied from one who actually was attired in that trary to the Turkiſh dignity to go, on a horſe, 
manner. The man always leads the lady's aſs, faſter than a foot pace in the ſtreets, This Chous's 
and if ſhe has a ſervant, he goes on one ſide z but black dreſs is very particular, becauſe no other 
the aſs driver follows the men, goads on the beaſt, Mahometan men ever wear black; and his gar- 
and when he is to turn, directs his head with the ment is tuck*d up before, which ſeems likewiſe 
pole. But he ought to have been drawn before to be deſign'd for greater convenience in diſpatch- 


ed 


OBSERVATIONS 
blacks, wear rings in their noſes ; into the rings they put a glaſs. bead for 
ornament; as at Q They wear on their ears large rings, three inches dia- 
meter, that come round the ear, and are not put into it; theſe are orna- 
mented as at R. The rings they wear on their fingers are ſuch as are ſeen 
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at V. which are ſometimes of lead, but the better ſort of women wear gold. 
Their bracelets T. are moſt commonly a work of wire: There are ſome 
of gold finely jointed; a more ordinary ſort are of plain iron or. braſs. 
They wear alfo ſuch rings as at S, round their naked legs, moſt commonly 
made of braſs among the yulgar, who alſo wear about their necks the or- 
nament W. Among the common people it is made of pewter; and in 
the caſe at the bottom they put a paper with ſomething writ bn it out of 
the Alcoran, as a charm againſt ſickneſs and other evils. The other caſes 
ſeem to be defign'd for the ſame purpoſe. People of middling condition, 
inſtead of theſe, have many ornaments of ſilver, and often pieces of money 
hung to them, and ſometimes antient coins they happen to meet with; 
and even in the country, whenever they go out to waſh at the river, or to 
fetch water, they put on all their attire, and appear in full dreſs, I have 
here added the ring X. which I ſaw at Alexandria; it is of gold, and ſeems 
to have been the ring of a patriarch of Alexandria, What is cut in the gold 
is repreſented at Z. in its juſt proportion, and larger on the other fide, 
Women ride on aſſes in Cairo, with very ſhort ſtirrups, which it is a diſ- 
honour for the men to uſe, when they mount theſe beaſts. They have a 
prophecy that Cairo will be taken by a woman on horſeback, which, as 
they ſay, makes them ſtrictly forbid women mounting on horſes. The 
time when the women go out, is, moſtly on fridays, to the burial-places, 
to adorn with flowers and boughs the ſepulchres of their relations, to hang 
a lamp over them, and. pour water on their graves; and they place wa- 
ter in vaſes near. When the women ride, they commonly wear a yellow 
ſort of a boot or ſtocking, being without a ſole ; and ladies of diſtinction 
have many female ſlaves that follow them on aſſes, who do not wear thoſe 
large veils, but only a covering over the forehead and lower part of the 
face, leaving the eyes uncover'd between, Their cloſe garment has a ca 
that hangs down behind, and they make a much better figure than their 
miſtreſſes. The women alſo go out to the bagnios, which are reſerved for 
them at a certain time, every day: This is their rendezvous to talk with 
one another and hear news. | 

| There are women who go barefaced about the ſtreets, dancing, ſinging, 
and playing on ſome inſtrument, as repreſented in the fifty-ninth plate, 
"Theſe may not be ſuppoſed to be very virtuous ; and yet they ſay they are 
ſo, in one reſpect, in which they might be moſt ſuſpected. There are not- 
withſtanding common women, who are, in a manner licenſed, and pay a 
tribute on that account. The vulgar women paint their lips, and the tip 
of the chin with blue, and thoſe of better condition paint their nails yel- 


Dan cins 
Women and 
harlots. 


Other 
cuſtoms 


ing his affairs. He ſhould have been repreſented 
rather ſitting upright. The woman, with that 
odd fort of cover on her face, is in the dreſs of 
the ordinary women of Egypt; and *tis to be ob- 
ſerved that *tis genteel'to turn in their toes. The 
other 1s an Arab woman ſpinning. The lady on 
horſeback has a ſort of cover over the upper part 
of her face, which is of black horſe-hair, that is 
extended by art, ſo as that they may have the 


pleaſure of ſeeing about them, without having 
their faces ſeen. It is to be obſerved that what 
the Copti has in his hand is a ſort of paſteboard, 
on which his accounts are ſtrung. Over them 
comes another paſteboard, and fo. they are tied 


together. They have paſteboards alſo painted o- 

ver; they write on them, and wipe off the writing 

with a wet ſpunge, being uſed as ſlates. 5 
"M? . laws 
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ON EGYPT. ry 
low, and alſo their feet with a dye made of a ſeed call'd Hennah; and they 
colour their eye-lids with black lead, and ſo do many even of the men a- 
mong the Turks, imagining it good for weak eyes. | 

Coffee-houſes are not reſorted to by the beſt company, but only by people 
of the middle rank: They have their muſic at certain hours of the day, in 

ſome of them, and in others a man tells ſome hiſtory, a ſort of Arabian 
tales, with a good grace; which is a method they have to bring company 
together. - They often ſend to the ſhops for their proviſions to be brought 
to the coffee-houſes ; and thoſe who have nothing to do, paſs whole days 
in them. | | 

Both Turks and Egyptians are very frugal in their manner of living; 
the latter ſeldom eat meat, and the expence of the great men in their 
tables is but ſmall, conſidering the number of attendants they have, in 
which they are very extravagant. It is common for them to have fifty or 
ſixty ſlaves, and as great a number of other ſervants, beſides dependants. 
They are at great expences in clothing their ſlaves, and in keeping a 
great number of horſes, from fifty to two hundred. They are excellently 
well managed; do not ſeem to know their own ſtrength, always ſtanding 
with the hind and fore legs tied together ; they feed them with graſs when 
in ſeaſon, and at other times with chopped ſtraw, and give them barley all 
the year. They lie on their dung, without ſtraw, and very often ſtand 
abroad, eſpecially in upper Egypt they keep them out in their courts all 
the year round: They walk finely, never trot, but gallop ſwiftly, turn ſud- 
denly, and ſtop in a moment on full ſpeed ; but they never gallop but for 
diverſion, or to run away. | ; 

The Mahometans have a certain veneration for fools and mad people, as Veneraion 
thinking them acted by a divine ſpirit, and look on them as a fort of ſaints, d madpeo- 
They call them here Sheiks. There are ſome women of them; but the F | 
moſt part are men, who go about the towns, are received in all houſes and 
at all tables; the people kiſs their hands, and pay them great regard, as I 
have obſerved. Some of theſe go about their cities intirely naked; and in 
Cairo they have a large moſque, with buildings adjoining, and great reve- 
nues to. maintain ſuch perſons. A view of one of theſe naturals, in a very 
extraordinary dreſs, may be ſeen in the fifty-ninth plate. As theſe are re- 
commended by their want of reaſon, ſo the Derviſhes are by their want of 
money; poverty being eſteem d by a Turk as a great degree of perfection 
in every one but himſelf. There are hardly any of theſe in Egypt; nor 
have they more than one convent, which is near old Cairo, as I obſerved 
before. 

The Egyptians are but an ill-looking people, and tho? many of them fair 
enough when young, yet they grow ſwarthy by the ſun, They are alſo a 
dirty, ſlovenly generation, eſpecially the Coptis, whoſe dreſs, at beſt, ap- 
pears but ill on them; and as table-linen is very rarely or never uſed by the 
Arabs, Egyptians, or Coptis, I have ſeen the latter, after waſhing their 
hands when they have eaten, wipe them with the great ſleeves of their ſhirts, 

The true Mamaluke dreſs is the ſhort garment above-mention'd, put into Mamaluke 
their great red trowſers, which are tied round the leg at each ankle, the ** 
foot being left bare; and they wear the ſort of ſhoes uſed by the Arabs 
when they ride. In other reſpects they dreſs like the Turks; and this is 

Vol. I. D d d the 
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the dreſs of the ſlaves, and likewiſe of many of the great men, when they 

are not in a dreſs of ceremony. 2 

Modern ar- The architecture in Egypt is very bad, and their materials of the worſt 
chireture. ſort, many houſes being built of unburnt brick made of earth and chopp'd 
ſtraw dried in the ſun. In towns, the lower part for about five feet is of 

ſtone, and in ſome parts the corners are built of brick or ſtone; the up- 

per part of the houſes in towns are often built in frames of wood ; and 

the large windows commonly ſet out ſo as to command a view of the 

ſtreet; they rarely live in the lower rooms, and I ſuppoſe it is not eſteem'd 
wholſome ; their roofs are generally flat, with a cement over them, and 
ſometimes only earth ; the wood they uſe is either deal or oak, imported 

from Afia, or the palm, uſed much in upper Egypt, as well as the Aca- 

cia : I have ſeen planks of the palm with a very coarſe grain, and their 
carpenters work is the worſt that can be imagin d. Over the middle of 

their great ſaloons they have often a dome or cupola that gives light, and 
ſometimes they have a contrivance by which the middle part opens at top to 

let in the air when they think it convenient; and they have uſually the 

large cover ſet up over the openings, in fuch manner as to keep out the 

ſun and leave a free paſſage for the air. Whatever is tolerable at Cairo 

in architecture is of the times of the Mamalukes, of which one alſo ſees 
: great remains at Damaſcus and Aleppo, being very ſolid buildings of 
1 hewn ſtone inſide and out; the windows are often oblong ſquares, and 
i} i | perfectly plain, as well as the doors, except that the latter, which are ſet 
Wl into the inſide of the wall, have a ſort of groteſque carv'd work, cut in an 
"8 inclined plain from the outſide of the wall to the door, which has a 
grand appearance. Over all openings, the ſtones are either narrower at 
| bottom than at top, which gives them the ſtrength of an arch, or being 
1 indented on the ſides, they are made to fit into one another, ſo that they 
Ui cannot give way. In moſt of their moſques they have ſmall well propor- 
tioned-cupolas; and exceeding fine minarets to ſome of them, with ſeveral 
| ſtories of galleries, leſſening till the minaret ends at top with a ſort of 


pyramidal point. There are alſo, as I obſerved, about Cairo, ſome very 

d gates, with a ſemicircular or ſquare tower on each fide. Their 
houſes conſiſt of one or more large ſaloons, which have oftentimes a ſopha 
at each end, and a ſquare fort of cupola in the middle; they are wain- 
ſcotted about fix feet high, with pannels of marble, having round them a 
ſort of Moſaic work, compoſed of marbles and ſmalt in different figures, 
and the floors that are between the ſophas are often Moſaic work. As for 
the other rooms, they are generally ſmall, for convenience, as they live and 
often lie in theſe ſaloons, having their beds brought on the ſophas; here 
they likewiſe receive all their company. The lower rooms are generally 
uſed as offices and warehouſes ; the firſt floor is the part they inhabit ; it 
is ſeldom they have a ſecond ſtory, except the little rooms on each fide 
their ſaloons, which are of the height of two ſtories, . 
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"CHAP. VI. 
Of the Climate; Soil and Waters of EG yer. 


ation between two ranges of mountains, and alſo on account of 
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HE climate of Egypt is very hot in ſummer, by reaſon of its ſitu- Cline. 


the ſandy ſoil. Towards the middle of the day in the ſun it is always hot, 


even in winter, but the nights and mornings are very cold, occaſioned by 
the nitre in the air, and on that account it is a dangerous thing to catc 

cold, eſpecially in the head, which often occaſions a humour to fall on 
the eyes, that is thought to be the cauſe of the great number of blind, 
and of thoſe who have weak eyes; they think it alſo bad for the eyes to 
ſuffer the dew to light on them, which at ſome times of the year falls 
very plentifully by night ; which are the reaſons why they carefully wrap 
up the head, and cover their eyes by night. The coldeſt time here is a- 
bout the beginning of February; near the ſea they have ſometimes great 
rains from November to March; but up higher, about Cairo, they have ſel- 
dom any rain but in December, puny and February; and thoſe but 
little ſhowers for a quarter or half an hour. In upper Egypt they have 
ſometimes a little rain, and I was told that in eight years it had been 
known to rain but twice very hard for about half an hour, though it 
rained much towards Akmim when I was in thoſe parts. The weſt and 
north weſt are the winds that bring the rains; they have thunder in the 
ſummer, but without rain, and that at a diſtance, from the north eaſt. 
has hardly ever been known that they had any earthquakes that did miſ- 
chief, and thoſe that rarely happen d were ſcarce perceivable : But in Ja- 
nuary 1740, they had three great ſhocks of an earthquake immediately 
after one another, which threw down ſome moſques and ſeveral houſes; 
and it being a year of ſcarcity, all the wi cried out for plenty of corn, 


as they have a ſtrange notion, that at ſuch times the heavens are open'd, 


It Earthquakes, 


and their prayers heard. There are two forts of wind that blow moſtly in Winds. 


Egypt, the ſouth or a few points from it, and the north wind; the ſouth 
wind is called Meriſy, it is a very hot wind; ſometimes it blows a few 

ints from the eaſt of the ſouth, then it is exceeding hot; at other times 
it blows from the weft of the ſouth, when it is rather windy, and not ſo 
hot; it blows alſo ſometimes yery hard from the ſouth weſt ; and when 
theſe winds are high, it raiſes the ſand in ſuch a manner that it darkens 


the ſun, and one cannot ſee the diſtance of a quarter of a mile; the duſt - 


enters into the chambers that are the cloſeſt ſhut, into the very beds and 
{crutores ; and, to give an inſtance of the romantic manner of talking among 
the Eaſterns, they ſay the duſt will enter into an entire egg through the 
ſhell. The wind is often ſo exceſſively hot, that it is like the air of an oven, 
and people are forced to retire into 4 lower rooms and to their vaults, and 
ſhut themſelves cloſe up; for the beſt fence againſt it is to keep every part 
ſhut up; this wind generally begins about the middle of March, and conti- 
nues till May, it is commonly called by the Europeans the Hamſeen wind, 
or the wind of the fifty days; becauſe that ſeaſon of the year, when it blows, 
is ſo call d by the Arabs, being much about the fifty days between Eaſter 
and Whitſuntide. The north wind is called Meltem, being what the an- 
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OBSERVATIONS 


tients called the Eteſian winds: This begins to blow in May, ſome time 


heats of ſummer ſupportable ; it brings with it health, and the happineſs 
of Egypt; is thought to be the cauſe of the overflow of the Nile, and 


continues blowing till November, and without this wind they could not 


fail up the Nile, all the time that its current is ſo very rapid. It is this 
wind that puts a ſtop to the plague; for if it breeds of itſelf, it generally 


begins in Egypt about February, when the weather is coldeſt, and is thought 


to be occaſioned by a ſtoppage of perſpiration ; it rages, and is very mor- 
tal during the hot winds; but they have the plague very rarely in E- 
gypt, unleſs brought by infection to Alexandria, when. it does not com- 
monly ſpread ; ſome ſuppoſe that this diſtemper breeds in temperate 
weather, and that exceſſive cold and heat ſtops it ; ſo that they have it not 
in Conſtantinople in winter, nor in Egypt in ſummer; but at Conſtanti- 
nople during the ſummer, where the heat is temperate, in compariſon of 
what it is here. There are ſeveral things which they imagine do not 
communicate the infection, as water, iron, wood, or any thing made of 
the date tree, therefore they uſe the ropes made of a part of this tree, As 
ſoon as the plague begins, the Franks ſhut up their houſes, but others 
go about as uſual; though ſome great men obſerving the Europeans eſcape, 
retired in the laſt plague, notwithſtanding their notion of predeſtination. 


The moſt mortal plague is that which comes from the ſouth, being much 


worſe than any infection from Conſtantinople, and is brought by the ca- 
ravan that comes from Ethiopia. 

The air of Cairo is not thought to be very wholſome, at night eſpeci- 
aly ; the ſmoak, when there is no wind, hovering over it like a cloud, their 
fires being made in the evening, when they eat their great meal. At 
ſpring and fall, people are much ſubject to fluxes, but in the ſummer they 
are not dangerous, and in all diſtempers ſoups made of meat are not reckon'd 
proper. The people of the country are often troubled with ruptures, which 
are thought to be cauſed by heats and colds, and allo by ſtraining their voices 
ſo exceſſively in ſinging, thoſe who cry off the moſques being moſt commonl 
afflicted with this diſtemper. It has been poſitively affirmed, that a fright 
cauſes people here to break out in blotches, like a foul diſeaſe, to prevent 
which, bleeding is thought a proper remedy, and, when I came from Ro- 
ſetto, they ſhewed me a boy about fourteen, who, they aſſured me, was juſt 
recovered out of ſuch a diſorder, and had marks of it; but I have been 
informed that this very rarely happens, and that the notion is encouraged 
for ſome certain ends, to cover other cauſes that are ſometimes more real. 


The moſt unhealthy time is when the perſpiration is ſtopped by the cold, 


for every thing here is very nouriſhing; and this is given as a reaſon for 


drinking coffee, that it is drying, and prevents the making too much blood; 
when they have the benefit of perſpiration, it carries off all ſuperfluous 
humours, and the great quantities of water, ſhirbets, &c. that are drunk, 
do no harm; but if they do not ſweat, they burn in hot weather, and 
are in a ſort of fever, in which caſe the bagnios are a great relief, which 
carry off, or at leaſt diminiſh a great many diſorders in the blood, and 
prevent their appearing. About May moſt perſons break out in a raſh, 
which continues during the heats; it is thought that drinking the waters 
of the Nile after it riſes, contributes toward it; and it is the faſhion to 


carry 


before the Nile riſes; it is a refreſhing wind, and makes the exceſſive 
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ON EGYPT. . 
.carfy a ſtick called Maharoſhy, which is made at the end like a file, and 


it is no ſhame to rub themſelves with it, as they have occaſion. 


The ſoil of Egypt, except what additions it has received from the over- Soil of E- 


flow of the Nile, is naturally ſandy. The hills on each fide are freeſtone; . 
thoſe the pyramids of Gize are built on, are full of petrified ſhells, and 
ſo are the ſtones of which the pyramids themſelves are built, being dug 
out of theſe hills. I particularly obſerved at Saccara a large pyramid, 
and a ſmaller unfiniſh'd, built of ſtones that are almoſt entirely compoſed 
of oyſter ſhells cemented together; there are alſo ſome Jow hills of the 
mountains that are north north eaſt of Faiume, and others cloſe to the 
Nile on the eaſt, which are heaps of large oyſter ſhells, ſome remaining 
in their firſt ſtate, and others petrified, where there was ſufficient moiſture. 
The ſoil of Egypt is full of nitre or falt, which occaſions nitrous vapours, 
that make the night air ſo cold and dangerous. Where the nitre abounds 
very much, and there are ſmall lakes on the low grounds, after the water 
has evaporated, a cake of falt is left on the ſurface, which is gather'd for 
; uſe, and I have ſeen the beaſts often eat the very earth, when they find 

it is mix'd with the ſalt, which ſometimes appears on the ground like a 
white froſt. It is this and the rich quality of the earth, which is the ſe- 
diment of the water of the Nile, that makes Egypt fo fertile, and ſome- 
times they even find it neceſſary to temper the rich ſoil, by bringing 
ſand to it; but the ſandy foil, c they bring water to it, will not 
produce a crop that will anſwer the expence, but does very well for trees. 
For a mile from the mountains, or more, the country is commonly ſandy, 
being a very gentle riſing, and may be looked on as the ſoot of the hill. 
Near the edge of this deln they generally have 98 at a proper di- 
ſtance, with plantations about them, as well as at ſome little diſtance from 
the river; and if the hills are above four or five miles from the Nile, 
they have villages in the middle, between the hills and the river, which 
are built on raiſed ground, where the Nile overflows. The lower parts 
of Egypt ſeem formerly to have been all a marſhy uninhabited country; 
and Herodotus gives that account of it *; for before the canals were made, 
a much leſs quantity of water muſt overflow the country, becauſe the 
out-lets were leſs, and ſo the water was more confined within its bounds, 
till it overflowed, and conſequently overflow'd ſooner; and all being on 
a level, and no ground raiſed, to build theſe villages on, it muſt have 
been very inconvenient, and almoſt impoſſible to inhabit the country, which 
at that time muſt have been ſoon ſubje& to ſuch inundations, as are 
looked on to be a prejudice to the country, by cauſing the water to re- 
main on it longer than was proper; and at that time, the upper parts of 
Egypt might be overflow'd, and receive that acceſſion of a rich ſoil which 
makes it ſo fruitful; ſo that probably one reaſon why Seſoſtris open'd ca- 
nals, was to prevent theſe hurtful inundations, as well as to conyey water to 
thoſe places, where they might think proper to have villages built, and 
to water the lands more conveniently, at ſuch times as the waters might 
retire early ; for they might find by experience after the canals were open'd, 
that, inſtead of apprehending inundations, they had greater reaſon, as at 
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| OBSERVATIONS 
preſent, to fear a want of water, which was to be fupplied as much as 
could be by art: So that the great canals were probably made to prevent 
inundations ; and when they began to find a want of water in a well in- 
habited country, the leſſer canals might be made to convey the water both 
to the villages and fields, when there was not a ſufficient overflow. It'is 
difficult to affirm how much the ground has riſen, by reaſon of the perpe- 
tual motion and ſucceſſion of the water; and as every year a great quantity 
of ſoil is carried off in the productions of the earth, which are produced in 
two or three crops in ſome parts, the loſs of which is not ſupplied any way 
by manuring their land, and, as the bed of the Nile itfelf may riſe by the 
ſubſiding of the heavier ſandy particles, for theſe reaſons it does not ſeem 
probable that the land will riſe ſo high in time, that there ſhould be any 
danger that it will not be overflow'd, the ground rifing alſo proportionab 
at the ſea, and every where elſe ; fo that on this fuppoſition, the water wi 
riſe much in the ſame proportion as it has done to the lands about it; the 
great difference being made by opening canals, and afterwards, either by 
cleanſing them, or neglecting to do it: Though, if the lands did rife fo 
high in lower Egypt as not to be overflown, they would be only in the con- 
dition of the people of upper Egypt, who are obliged to raiſe the water 
by art. | = 
"Mo to the water of Egypt, it is very much to be doubted, whether they 
have any that does not depend on the Nile: That of Joſeph's well, which 
is mention'd by ſome as the only ſpring in Egypt, certainly does ; for it 
riſes and falls with the Nile, and has ſome degree of ſaltneſs, by paſſing 
through the nitrous ſoil. There is indeed one water which ſeems to be a 
ſpring ; it riſes in ſeveral parts among the rocks, and even drops from 
them at the ruin'd convent of Dermadoud, already mention'd, which is 
ſituated in a narrow valley, between the high mountains, on the eaſt near 
Akmim, in upper Egypt. The water is received in ſmall baſins, in the 
rock from which it runs, and makes little pools about the vale. In upper 
Egypt, eſpecially about Eſne, they dig large wells a mile or two from the 
river, and draw up the water from them ; and in all parts they have wells 
of brackiſh water, which can no where be wanting, as it is a ſandy ſoil, 
and the earth muſt be full of water, not only where the Nile overflows, 
but alſo in other parts, to the height of the ſurface of the Nile; which 
accounts for the Nile's being the bountiful giver of water throughout all 
the land of Egypt. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the NiLE. 


"THE river Nile is one of the greateſt curioſities of Egypt. It muſt 
be ſuppoſed that the north winds are the cauſe of its overflow, which 
hi begin to blow about the latter end of May, and drive the clouds, 
form'd by the vapours of the Mediterranean, ſouthward as far as the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia, which ſtopping their courſe, they condenſe, and fall down 
in violent rains. It is ſaid, that at that time not only men, from their rea- 
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ON EGYPT: 
ſon, but the very wild beaſts, by a fort of inſtinct, leave the mountains. 
This wind, which 3 is the cauſe of the rife of the Nile, by driving the clouds 
againſt thoſe hills, is alſo the cauſe of it in another reſpect, as it drives 
in the water from the ſea, and keeps back the waters of the river in ſuch 
a manner as to raiſe the waters above. The increaſe of its riſe every day 
muſt be greateſt during the time it is confined within its banks. By ac- 
counts in the laſt book, of its riſe for three years, I find it roſe the fix firſt 
days from two inches to five inches every day ; for the twelve next days 
from five to ten, and ſo continues riſing much in the ſame manner, but 
rather abating in its riſe every day, till towards the time it arrives at the 
height of ſixteen pikes, when the Calige or canal at Cairo is cut; after- 
wards, tho it goes on riſing ſix weeks longer, Jer it does not riſe ſo much 
every day, but from three to five inches ; for, 
entering into the canals, tho the quantity of water that deſcends may be 
much greater than before, yet the riſe is not ſo great; for after the canal 
at, Cairo is open'd, the others are open'd at fix'd times, thoſe which water 
the loweſt grounds being cut open laſt. From theſe canals, when full, the 
country is overflow'd, and not commonly from the great body of the Nile, 
that is, where the banks are high; for it is otherwiſe in the Delta, where 
they are low. Canals are carried along the higheſt parts of the country, 
that the water may have a fall from them to all other parts, when the Nile 
finks ; and they draw the water out of the great canals into ſmall chan- 
nels, to convey it all over the country, It is remarkable, that the ground 
is loweſt near all other rivers which are ſupplied from rivulets; but, as 
no water falls into the Nile in its paſſage through this country, but, on 
the contrary, as it is neceſſary that this river ſhould overflow the country, 
and the water of it be convey'd by canals to all parts, eſpecially when the 
waters abate, ſo it ſeem'd viſible to me, that the land of Egypt is lower at 
a diftance from the Nile, than it is near it; and I imagined, that in moſt 

it 5 d to have a gradual deſcent from the Nile to the hills; that 
is, to the foot of them, that may be ſaid to begin at thoſe ſandy parts, a 
mile or two diſtant from them, which are gentle aſcents, and for that rea- 
ſon are not overflow'd by the Nile. 

The Egyptians, eſpecially the Coptis, are very fond of an opinion, that the 
Nile begins to riſe every year on the ſame day; it does indeed generally begin 
about the eighteenth or nineteenth of June. They have a notion alſo of a 

great dew falling the night before the day that they perceive it begins to 
8 and that this dew, which they call Nokta, purifies the air, This ſome 
people imagine cauſes che waters of the Nile to ferment, and turn red, and 
ſometimes green; which they certainly do as ſoon as the Nile begins to 
riſe, and continue ſo for twenty, thirty, or forty days. Then the waters 
are very unwholſome and purging; and in Cairo they. drink at that time 
of the water preſerved in ciſterns under the houſes and moſques: And this 
might originally be a reaſon why they would not let the water into the 
canals, which would fill the little lakes about every village, and afterwards 
oy the mu water that might come into them. It is ſuppoſed, that the 

| ſources of the Nile, beginning to flow plentifully, the waters at firſt bring 


away that green or red filth which may be about the lakes at its riſe, or at 
the riſe of theſe ſmall rivers that flow into it, near its principal ſource ; for, 
tho there is ſo little water in the Nile when at loweſt, that there is hardly 


any 
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OBSERVATIONS 
any current in many parts of it, yet it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the waters 
ſhould Ragnate in the bed of the Nile, ſo as to become green. Afterwards 
the water becomes very red, and ſtill more turbid, and then it begins to 
be wholſome, and is drunk by the vulgar ; but moſt people have large 
jarrs, the inſides of which they rub with pounded almonds, that is, what 
remains after the oil is prefſed out, which cauſes the water to ferment and 
ſettle in four or five hours. The water continues reddiſh till the rapidity 


of the ſtream begins to abate in December and January; but the river 


continues to fall, even to the ſeaſon when it begins to riſe again; the waters 
being always yellowiſh, and colouring the waters of the ſea for ſome leagues 
out. I found the height of the Nile at the Mikias in January, according 
to their account, to be about eleven pikes ; in March about nine pikes ; 
but in the computation of the riſe of the Nile, I ſuppoſe it to be three pikes 
leſs than the account they give of it. They told me alſo, that the mud, 
which ſettles every year in the Mikias, is about five feet deep. I could not 
have thought it ſo much, tho' a ſucceſſion of water may raiſe it ſo high, 
The preciſe day the Coptis would fix the beginning of its riſe to, is the 
twelfth of their month Keah, which is the fifth of June O. 8. and this 
being their feſtival of St. Michael, they make a miracle of it. It is cer- 
tain, about this time, or rather about St. John, the plague begins to ſtop, 
when it happens to be here, and becomes leſs mortal ; tho' it ſeems rather 
to be owing to the change of the wind, and the falling of the dew, which 
are ſome time before, and then they begin to find the effects of it. The 
Nile is commonly about ſixteen pikes high, from the twenty- fiſth of July 
to the eighteenth of Auguſt; the ſooner it happens, they look on it, they 
have a better proſpe of a high Nile. It has happen'd ſo late as the firſt, and 
even the nineteenth of September; but they have been then afflicted with 
plague and famine, the Nile not riſing to its proper height. Eighteen pikes 
is but an indifferent Nile, twenty is middling, twenty-two is a good Nile, 
beyond which it ſeldom riſes; and it is ſaid, if it riſes above twenty-four 
Pikes, it is to be look'd on as an inundation, and is of bad conſequence, as 
the water does not retire in time to ſow the corn; but I cannot find any 
certain account when this has happen'd. As many parts of Egypt are not 
overflown, one would imagine, when the Nile does not riſe high, they 
might ſupply the want of the water by labour, and raifing water, as in up- 
per Egypt; but it is ſaid, if it is a low Nile, the water retires too ſoon, and 
the earth muſt be ſown in a proper time after, before it dries into hard 
cakes, in which caſe, the hot weather, ſtill continuing, breeds or preſerves 
a worm that eats the corn, as well as withers the young plant; fo that it 
ſeems better that the land ſhould not be overflow'd at all, than not ſuffi- 
ciently water'd. Another reaſon of which may be, that when it is not 
overflow'd, the ground may be cultivated in proper time ; which cannot 
be, when it is only overflow'd in ſuch a manner as is not ſufficient. More- 


over, when the height of the Nile does not amount to faxteen pikes, whilſt 


they expect it to riſe higher, it begins to fall, and the ground is to be la- 
bour'd out of ſeaſon, during the hct weather, and the water is flowing 


from them, to increaſe the immenſe labour of watering, by raiſing it 


higher, to a dry thirſty land that will drink it up; and if they ſow too 
ſoon, the ſame inconveniences would follow as above. As they — dikes 


to keep the water out of the canals till the proper time comes to let it 
4 in, 


ON EGYPT. 

in, fo they have contrivances to keep it in ſome canals after the Nile is fal- 
len; as well as in certain lakes when the Nile grows low ; and from them 
they let it out at pleaſure, on lands that are higher than the channels of 
the canals: And Strabo takes notice of theſe 4 0 to hinder the water 
from flowing in, or going out when it is in. Towards the mouth of the 
Nile, the banks are low, and the water overflows the land ſoon. There 
likewiſe it has its vent into the ſea ; ſo that the water does not riſe at Ro- 
ſetto, and below Damiata, above three or four pikes: And I was aſſured, 


it does not riſe above four or hve at Aſſouan, juſt below the catarafts; 


the reaſon -of which. may be, that the Nile below is very broad, and that 
the banks are not, as in other places, perpendicular, but ſloping, ſo that 
the water is not confined, but ſpreads over the banks, towards which the low 
hills come, on the welt fide , with a gentle deſcent. 

The Grand Signor has not a title to his rents, till the canal is open'd at 
Cairo, by breaking down the bank that is thrown up before it, which is 
not to be done, till the Nile riſes to ſixteen pikes ; yet, when the Nile once 
did not riſe ſo high, and the Paſha cauſed the canal to be open'd, the 
people, notwithſtanding, would not pay the tribute. The Nile has ſome- 


times been known to riſe irregularly, as it did a pike or two in December, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-ſeven; at which the people were 


alarm'd, having made ſome obſervations, that e Sg had happen' d to 
Egypt when the Nile had riſen out of ſeaſon, and, particularly, that it did 
ſo in-the time of Cleopatra, when Egypt was taken by the Romans, But, 
however, nothing happen'd the year following, but a very plentiful riſing 
of the Nile, which is the bleſſing of Egypt. The time when the Nile is 
at higheſt, is about the middle.of September. 
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They have different methods of raiſing the water, where the Nile is not Rang the 
much — the ſurface of the ground; as at Roſetto and Damiata, they Ne vacr. 


make a hole and put in a wheel made with boxes round its circumference, 
which receive the water, and, as the wheel goes round, the boxes empty 
at top into a trough made for that purpoſe. Where the water is too 
deep to be raiſed in this way, they put a cord round the wheel, which 
reaches down to the water; to it they tie earthen jarrs, which fill wich 
water as it goes round, and empty themſelves at top in the ſame manner, 
being turn d by oxen. Where the banks are high, the moſt common way 
is to make a baſin in the ſide of them, and fixing a pole with an axle on 
another forked pole, they tie a pole at the end of that, and at the end 
again of this which is next to the river, a leathern bucket ; and a ſtone be- 
ing tied to the other end, two men draw down the bucket into the water, 
and the weight brings it up, the men directing it, and turning the water 
into the baſin ; from this it runs into another baſin, whence it 1s raiſed in 
like manner, and fo I have ſeen five, one over another, in the upper parts 
of Egypt, which is a great labour. This is repreſented in the eighth plate 
at D. Another way moſtly uſed in railing water from the canals, is a ſtring 
tied to each end of a basket, with one man to each ſtring, who let th: 
baſket into the water, and drawing the ſtrings tight, raiſe it three or four 
feet to a little canal, into which they empty it, and by that it is convey'd 
over the land. This is repreſented at D. in the eighth plate. The waters 
of the Nile are eſteem d to be very wholſome and mn, and may be 
drunk very plentifully, without any inconvenience. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Fiſh of he I know not whether there are any ſort of fiſh in the Nile, that are in 


Nile. 


Crocodiles. 


the rivers in Europe, except eels and mullet, which laſt, and ſome other 
fiſh in it, come from the ſea at certain ſeaſone. There is no ſort of ſhell- 
fiſh in the river; but in Baher Joſeph, the canal near Faiume, which runs 
into the lake Caroon, there is a large musſle, that has within it a fort of 
mother of pearl of a reddiſh caft. I never could be well informed about 


the Hippopotamus, and only heard that . have been ſeen about Damiata, 
hole 


and that by night they had deſtroyed whole fields of corn; but I take the 
foundation of this account to be owing to one that was taken there ſome 
years ago; they ſeem to be natives of Ethiopia, in the upper parts of the 
Nile, and it muſt be very ſeldom that they come down into r 7. The 
antients as well as moderns, notwithſtanding, mention that this beaſt, 
when he is out of order, has a method of bleeding himſelf in the leg 
with the ſharp pointed end of a reed, that grows in thoſe parts, though it 
muſt be very difficult to make ſuch an obſervation *. Herodotus mentions 
theſe fiſhes, deſcribes them particularly, and ſays, they were worſhipp'd in 
ſome part of Egypt . The fiſh moſtly eſteemed are the Bulli, which 
are very plentiful, and ſomething like a large roach ; the Sebuga, which 
is full of bones, and eats much like a herring ; the Rai, which is call'd the 
Cefalo in Italian, and comes from the ſea ; but what is ſtill more eſteem'd, 
is a fiſh, which the French call the Variole, becauſe it is very much like 
a carp; they ſay they are ſometimes found of two hundred weight. But 
the moſt delicate fiſh is the Keſher, which is caught only towards upper 
Egypt; the ſkin appears like that of the ſalmon; it has a fort of a long 


narrow ſnout, with ſo ſmall a mouth, that, from it, as well as from its 


inſide, one might conjecture, it lives by ſucking a juice either from the 
weeds, or out of the ground, as repreſented in the ſeventieth plate. When 
1 was in upper Egypt, they told me there was a large fiſh call'd Latous, 
which probably is the Latus that was worſhipp'd by the Egyptians, from 
which the city called Latopolis had its name. They inform'd me that 
this fiſh at Cairo was call'd Cufir, whence I ſuppoſe it muſt be the ſame 
with the Keſher. There is a ſmall fiſn call'd Gurgur in upper Egypt, and 
Shalh at Cairo; it is at moſt about a foot long; its head is well tortified 
with a ſtrong bone; the fin on the back, and on each fide under the 
gills is armed with a ſharp bone, as repreſented in the fame plate: The 
have an opinion, that this fiſh enters the crocodile, and kills it. This 
poſſibly may be what Pliny ſeems to call, erroneouſly, the dolphin, which, 
he ſays, has a ſharp point on his back, with which, getting under the cro- 
codile's belly, he wounds him. 

It is a general obſervation, that a crocodile has no tongue, and Hero- 
dotus affirms it; but he has a fleſhy ſubſtance like a tongue, that is 
fix d all along to the lower jaw, which may ſerve to turn his meat. He 
has two long teeth at the end of his lower jaw, and there are two holes 
in the upper jaw, into which theſe teeth go: When he ſhuts his mouth, 
he moves only the upper jaw. I found by experience, that the crocodiles 
are very quick ſighted ; for, making a circuit to come directly behind them, 
to ſhoot at them, I always obſerved they began to move gently into the 


_ © Vide Proſperi Alpini Hiſtoriam Naturalem Lib. ii. c. 71. 
X#gyprti. iv. c. 12, 8 


Water, 


ON EGYPT, 

water, as ſoon as I came in fight of them; and there is a fort of channel 
on the head behind each eye, by which objects are convey'd to them. 
Their eggs are about the ſize of a gooſe egg: They make a hole about 
two feet deep in the fand, above the overflow of the Nile *, in which they 
lay their eggs, and cover them over, often going to the place and taking 
care of their young, when hatch'd, which immediately run into the wa- 
ter. They lay fiſty eggs, which are twenty-five or thirty days in hatch- 
ing: The people ſearch for the eggs to deſtroy them, with an iron pike. 
I could get no account in upper Egypt of the Ichneumon's deſtroying the 
eggs, and entering by the mouth of the crocodile into his bowels, and 
killing him; and it ſeems improbable that it can do this without being 
ſtifled; the animal they have here, called Pharaoh's rat, which is ſhewn 
for it in Europe, is ſomething of the make of a ſtote, but much larger; 
it is not improbable that it deſtroys their eggs. The crocodile when on 
land is always ſeen very near the water, with his head towards the river, 
on the low banks of fandy iſlands; and if they are diſturbed, they walk 
gently into the river, and diſappear by degrees, though it is ſaid they 
can run faſt. Herodotus ſays, they eat nothing during four months, in 
the winter; and Pliny, that they lie hid in caves during that ſeaſon ; but 
I ſaw them in great abundance all the month of January, and was aſſured, 
they never go above thirty or forty paces from the river, and that they 
venture ſo far only by night; though it is probable, they are moſtly out of 
water by day, to ſun themſelves in winter, as I obſerved; and it is alſo pro- 
bable, that they keep in the water by day in ſummer, when the ſun is hot. 
The people ſay, they cannot take a man ſwimming in the water, but if a 
man or beaſt by the river, they jump at once out of the water, 
and ſeize him with their fore claws; but if the diſtance is too great, they 
make a ſpring, and beat down the prey with their tails, I believe the 
moſt common way of killing them, is by ſhooting them; and the ball 
muſt be directed towards their bellies, where the ſkin is ſoft, and not 
arm'd with ſcales, as their backs are. Yet they give an account of a me- 
thod of catching them, ſomething like that which Herodotus * relates : 
They - make ſome animal cry at a diſtance from the river, and when the 
crocodile comes out, they thruſt a ſpear into his body, to which a rope is 
tied ; they then let him go into the water to ſpend himſelf, and afterwards 
drawing him out, run a pole into his mouth, and, jumping on his back, 
tie his jaws together. The crocodile moſt commonly frequents low 
iſlands; and for that reaſon there are very few below Akmim; and in 
theſe lower parts, the current may be too ftrong for them, which they 
avoid, as well as places where the Nile runs among rocks, as it does at the 
cataracts. It is remarkable, that the antient Egyptians, in the, time of 
Herodotus, call'd the crocodile Champſa, and at this day the Egyptians 
call them Timſah. | 


_ © Parit ova quanta anſeres, eaque extra locum creſcit magnitudinem. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. viii. c. 25. 
eum ſemper incubat, prædivinatione quadam, ad Dies in terra agit, noctes in aqua, Ibid. 
quem ſummo auctu eo anno acceſſurus eſt Nilus. #® Herodotus ii. c. 70, | 

Nihil aliud animal ex minori origine in majorem 
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OBSERVATIONS 
GAT IM bo orafis 
Of the Vegetables of EVT. 


* 


GVP T does not naturally produce a great number of vegetables; 
the heat and inundations every year deſtroying moſt of the tender 
plants. Where the Nile has overflown, and the land is ſown, it yields a 
great increaſe, and, as it was formerly the granary of the Roman empire, 
ſo it is now of the Turkiſh dominions; from whence they conſtantly re- 
ceive their rice, and alſo corn, whenever they have occaſion, In up 
Egypt, the Arab Sheiks have vaſt granaries of corn, where they lay up 
what is more than ſufficient for the conſumption of Egypt; and they chuſe 
rather to let it lie till it rots, than to ſend down more than there is a de- 
mand for; which would fink the price: But when there is any extraordi- 
nary demand, they then open their granaries. From Egypt all the weſtern 
parts of Arabia Felix, about Mecca and Gedda, are ſupplied ; to which port 
they carry yearly about twenty ſhip loads of corn and rice from Suez; it 
being the return which the ſhips make, that come loaded with coffee. The 
Arabs alſo in Arabia Petrza on the Red ſea, have their ſupply from E- 
gypt, before the caravan returns from Mecca; and ſecure their proviſion, 


by threatning to plunder the caravan, if they are refuſed. They ſow the 


land with clover, without ploughing it, and it is this that ſupplies the 
place of graſs, which they have not. They have a ſpring harveſt from 
January. M: May, and a winter harveſt about October. For the latter, 
about dy, before the Nile overflows the land, they ſow rice, Indian 
wheat, and another ſort that produces a large cane, but an ear like 
millet, (which they call the corn of Damaſcus; and in Italian is 
call'd Surgo Roflo) and they likewiſe plant their ſugar canes ; all theſe 
being plants that require much water, eſpecially rice, which has 
an ear ſomething like oats, and is reap'd before the water is gone off, 
and carried to dry ground; its grain looks like barley ; and they take 
off the huſk with a hollow cylinder, one end of which has a blunt edge, 
which being raiſed and let down by a machine turned by oxen, and fal- 
ling on the rice, cauſes the outer coat to ſcale off; and being cleaned, they 
mix with it a ſmall quantity of falt, to preſerve it from vermin. The peo- 
ple eat a great quantity of the green ſugar canes, and make a coarſe loaf 
ſugar, and allo ſugar-candy, and ſome very fine ſugar ſent to Conſtantino- 
ple to the Grand Signor, which is very dear, being made only for that 
purpoſe, The ſpring corn and vegetables are ſown in November and 
December, as ſoon as the Nile is gone off, and earlier, where the Nile 
docs not overflow; theſe are wheat, which is all bearded, lentils, lupins, 
flax, barley, that has fix rows of grain in one ear, and is uſed moſt] 

tor horſes. They have no oats, but ſow beans for the camels, which the 
people allo eat green, both raw and boiled, and likewiſe dry. Beſides theſe, 
they ſow a ſort of vetch with onelarge grain on each pod, call'd Haum, which 
they cat raw when green, and, dreſſed, is not much inferior to peaſe, which 
they have not, but they are uſed moſtly dry. They alſo cultivate, at this 
ſeaſon, the Saffranoun, which grows like ſuccory, and the flower of it 
dyes a roſe colour; it is exported into many parts of Europe, They have 
allo an herb, call'd Nil, which they cultivate, in order to make a fort of 


indigo 


indigo blue, which they do if I miſtake not, by pounding and boiling it, 
afterwards leaving it to ſteep in water, and, I ſuppoſe, preſſing it out, and 
then probably boiling it again, or letting it evaporate, till it becomes a 


cake or powder, They have all forts of melons, cucumbers, and other 
vegetables of that kind, which the people eat much in the hot weather, 
as a cooling food. Upper Egypt ſupplies moſt parts of Europe with Senna ; 
and in the ſandy grounds there, the Coloquintida grows wild, like a cala- 
baſh, being round, and about three inches diameter. 
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As the land of Egypt does not in any part run into wood, fo it is much Trees. 


to be queſtioned, if there are any trees in it, which have not been tranſ- 
planted to it from other countries. Thoſe which are only in gardens, as the 
Caſſia, the orange and lemon kind, apricots, the Moſeh, a delicate fruit, that 
cannot be preſerved; the pomegranate, the Cous or cream tree, all theſe are 
without doubt exotic trees; and ſo probably is the cotton, which I ſaw in 
upper Egypt, of the perennial kind; I have ſince been told that annual cot- 
ton grows in Delta. The following trees are moſt common in Egypt, and 
the two firſt are moſt likely to be natives; a tree call'd Sount, which 
ſeems to be a ſpecies of the Acacia; it bears a ſort of key or pod, which 
they uſe in tanning their leather, inſteadoſbark: There is another ſort 
of it in their gardens, called Fetneh; it ſeems to be the Acacia of ltaly, 
call'd by the Italians Gazieh ; it is eſteem'd becauſe of a ſweet yellow 
flower it bears ; but the roots of it open'd and bruiſed, ſend forth ſuch a 
difagreeable ſmell, that it infects the air for a conſiderable diſtance, The 
Ettle, which we call the tamariſk, a tree that grows wild in the ſouth parts 
of France; the bark of it is uſed in phyſic, as a remedy for the dropſy; 
and the roots of it growing into a ciſtern at Rama near Jeruſalem, that 


water is eſteemed good for this diſtemper. The Dumez is call'd by 


Europeans, Pharaoh's fruit; it is the ſycamore of the antients, and is pro- 
perly a Ficus fatuus: The fig is ſmall, but like common figs; at the end of 


it a ſort of water gathers together, and, unleſs it is cut and the water let 
out, it will not ripen; this they ſometimes do, covering the bough with 
a net, to keep off the birds; and the fruit is not bad, though it is not 
eſteemed. It is a large ſpreading tree, with a round leaf, and has this 
particular quality, that ſhort branches without leaves come out of the great 
limbs all about the wood, and theſe bear the fruit. It was of the timber 
of this tree that the Egyptians made their coffins for their embalmed bodies, 
and the wood remains ſound to this day, Theſe trees are likewiſe in ſome 
parts of Syria: They are ſometimes planted near villages, eſpecially about 
Cairo; and the Sount is often planted on each fide the road, there being 


alſo little woods of it, near ſome villages. But the moſt extraordinary The Palm 


tree is the 
deſerves a particular deſcription. For three or four years, no body of a 
tree appears. above ground, but they are as in our green houſes, If the 
top is cut off, with the boughs coming from it, either then or afterwards, 
the young bud, and the ends of the tender boughs united together at top, 
are a delicate food, ſomething like cheſnuts, but much finer, and is ſold 
very dear. This tree being ſo fruitful, they rarely cut off the top, unleſs 
the tree is blown down; though I have been told, that part of it may be 
cut away without hurting the tree. The boughs are of a grain like cane, 


and, when the tree grows larger, a great number of ſtringy fibres ſeem to 
Vor. I. Ggeg ſtretch 


Im or date tree, which is of great uſe in this country, and * 
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ſtretch out from the boughs on each fide, which croſs one another in ſuch 
a manner, that they take out from between the boughs a ſort of bark like 
cloſe net work; and this they ſpin out with the hand, and with it make 
cords of all ſizes, which are moſtly uſed in Egypt. They alſo make of it a 
ſort of bruſh for cloaths. Of the leaves they make mattreſſes, baſkets, and 
brooms; and of the branches, all ſorts of cage work, ſquare baskets for packing, 
that ſerve for many uſes inſtead of boxes; and the ends of the boughs, that 
grow next to the trunk, being beaten like flax, the fibres ſeparate, and be- 
ing tied together at the narrow end, they ſerve for brooms, ' Theſe boughs 
do not fall off of themſelves in many years, even after they are dead, as 
they die after five or fx years; but, as they are of great uſe, they com- 
monly cut them off every year (unleſs ſuch as are at a great diſtance from 
any town or village) leaving the ends of them on the tree, which ſtrengthen 
it much; and when after many years they drop off, the tree is weaken d 
by it, and very often is broke down by the wind ; the diameter of the tree 

being little more than a foot, and not above eight or nine inches when the 
ends of the boughs drop off ; and, if the tree 1s weak towards the bottom, 
they raiſe a mound of earth round, and it ſhoots out abundance of ſmall 
roots along the fide of the tree, which increaſe its bulk, ſo that the earth 
being removed, the tree is better able to reſiſt the wind. The palm-tree 
grows very high in one ſtem, and is not of a proportionable bulk. The 
timber is porous, and that which is moſt ſolid, has ſomething of the coarſe 
grain of the oak of New England; but it laſts a great while in all inſide 
work of rafters and the like. It is rarely uſed for boards, except about 
Faiume, where the trees are large. It has this peculiarity, that the heart 
of the tree is the ſofteſt and leaſt durable part, the outer parts being the 
moſt ſolid ; ſo that they generally uſe the trees intire on the tops of their 
houſes, or divide them only into two parts. A ſort of bough ſhoots out, 
and bears the fruit in a kind of ſheath, which opens as it grows. The 
male bears a large bunch, ſomething like millet, which is full of a white 
flower, and, unleſs the young fruit of the female is impregnated with it, 
the fruit is good for nought; and, to ſecure it, they tie a piece of this 
fruit of the male to every bearing branch of the female. Strabo obſerves, 
that the palm-trees in Judea did not bear fruit, as at preſent ; which pro- 
bably may be owing to their not having the male tree; concerning which 
I could get no information ; but the fruit of the female tree, without the 
male, drops off, or comes to no perfection. About Damaſcus I ſaw a ſtring 
of figs tied almoſt to every fig-tree, and was told that they were the male 
fig, placed there for the ſame purpoſe, as the male date is tied to the fe- 
male. The fruit of the date, when freſh, eats well roaſted, and alſo pre- 
pared as a {weet-meat. It is efteem'd of a hot nature, and, as it comes in 
during the winter, being ripe in November, providence ſeems to have de- 
ſign'd it as a warm food, during the cold ſeaſon, to comfort the ſtomach, 
in a country where it has not given wine. It is proper to drink water with 
it, as they do in theſe countries, and ſo it becomes a good corrective of 
that cold element. From the date they draw a tolerable ſpirit, which is 
uſed much by the Chriftians in upper Egypt. In theſe upper parts of Egypt 
they have a palm- tree call'd the Dome. The ſtem does not grow high, 
but there ſoon ſhoot out from it two branches, and from each of them two 
others, and fo, for four or five times, each branch divides into two, The 


2 | leaf 


ON EGYPT. 
leaf is of a ſemicircular figure, about three feet diameter, and is very beau- 
tiful. The fruit is oval, about three inches long, and two wide, The 
fleſh on it is about a quarter of an inch thick; but it is dry and huſky, 


having ſomething of the taſte of ginger-bread : They therefore make holes 
in it, and moiſten it with water. Under this there is a ſhell, and within 


that a large kernel, which is hollow within; ſo that, making a hole through 


it when it is green, it ſerves for a ſnuff-box, and turn'd when dry, makes 
very fine beads, that have a poliſh like marble :. They are much uſed by 
the Turks, who bring them from Mecca. This tree, with its fruit and 
leaves, is repreſented in the ſeventy-ſecond and ſeventy-third plates: It 
comes neareſt to the palm of Braſil, with the folding or fan-leaf ; but, as 
it branches out into ſeveral limbs, it differs from any that I can find have 
ever been deſcribed : I have therefore call'd it the Thebaic palm. 
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GHAF. IX; 
Of the Animals of Ecyyer. 


HERE are not a great variety of four-footed beaſts in Egypt, 
The tyger, the Dubber, or Ahena are very rare, except that there 
are ſome few near Alexandria, The fox and hare are of a lighr 
colour; the latter are not very common, About Alexandria, and in other 
parts, the antelopes are common; they have longer horns, and are more beau- 
tiful than the antelopes of other countries. The animal call'd by Europeans 
Pharaoh's rat, has been thought to be the Ichneumon. In the deſerts, as I 
went to Suez, I ſaw the holes of an animal call'd Jerdaon, which I thought 
might be it; but I omitted to be fully inform'd about it: Tis ſaid, they 
are in all parts of Egypt. The milch Kind are large and red, with very 
ſhort horns, ſuch as are commonly repreſented in antient ſacrifices ; they 
make uſe of them to turn the wheels with which they draw water, and 
to plow their land ; they have alſo a large Buffalo, which is not miſchie- 
vous, as the ſmall ſort in Italy, They are ſo impatient of heat, that they 
ſtand in the water with only their noſes out to breathe; and, where they 
have not this convenience, they will lie all day wallowing in mud and wa- 
ter, like ſwine. In Cairo, all but the great people mount aſſes; they are 
a fine large breed, and it is ſaid there are forty thouſand in that city. 
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It hath been often obſerved, how wonderfully the camel is fitted to travel Camels; 


through deſerts in hot countries, where they will go eight days without 
water. I have been a witneſs of their travelling four days without drink- 
ing. They can live on ſuch little ſhrubs as thoſe deſerts produce, without 
graſs, and are ſatisfied with a very little corn, which travellers commonly 
carry ground into meal ; and, tempering it with water, they cram them 


with large balls of it. They go about two miles, or two miles and a half, 


in an hour, and I have travelled on them ſixteen hours without ſtopping. 
A ſmaller fort, call'd Hayjin, pace and gallop very ſwiftly ; and it is con- 
fidently affirm'd, they will carry one perſon a hundred miles in a day. 
Theſe ſeem to be what we call dromedaries, there being none of thoſe 
with two bunches, that I could ever be inform'd of, in theſe countries; 
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Horſes. 


Reptiles. 


_ ___ "OBSERVATIONS _ 
and I have fince been told, that they are a breed of Tartary, for the people 


here never heard of them. The Arabs do not kill the camel for food, but 


the great Turks eat the fleſh of the young camel, as a moſt delicate diſh; 
but will not permit it to be eaten by Chriſtians, probably that the breed 
may not be deſtroy d. Before the great heat comes on, they have a me- 
thod of preparing them againſt it, by beſmearing their bodies, to preſerve 
them againſt the effects of the heat. The fleſhy foot is admirably well 
fitted for travelling on the hot ſands, which would parch and deſtroy the 
hoof; and it is ſaid, before they begin a long journey, in which they will 
be obliged to go ſeveral days without water, they accuſtom them to it by 
degrees, before they ſet out, by keeping them from drinking. 

The horſes here are very fine, eſpecially thoſe of upper Egypt, being of 
the Arab and Barbary race. They have one great fault, which is, that their 
necks are generally too ſhort; and they value horſes here as they do their 
women, for the largeneſs of their bodies. They are wonderfully tracta- 
ble: Their four legs are always trammelled, in the ſtable and field; 
they do not ſeem to know that = can kick; they walk well, never trot, 
and gallop with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, and ſtop in a moment ; but they 
are only fit to walk in travelling, cannot perform long journies, and the 


uſually ſtop and give them water every hour or two, and very ſeldom feed 


them more than once in a day When they go in proceſſion, their tra 

pings are exceeding fine; the ornaments are of filver, or ſilver gilt, it be- 
ing contrary to their law to uſe gold, even ſo much as for rings, unleſs for 
the women, whoſe dowry, as I obſerved before, conſiſts in thoſe things, 
which they wear as ornaments. In the heat of ſummer, when there is no 
graſs, they give their cattle chopped ſtraw. They ſpread out the corn, 


when reap'd, and an ox draws a machine about on it; which, together 


with the treading of the ox, ſeparates the grain from the ſtraw, and cuts 


the ſtraw, It is a piece of timber like an axle-tree, which has round it 
three or four pieces of thin ſharp iron, about fix inches deep, which cut 
the ſtraw. In Syria, they often tread out the corn with oxen only, and 
then, if they would cut it, an ox draws over the ſtraw a board about fix 
feet long, and three wide, in the bottom of which are fix'd a great num- 
ber of ſharp flints; the perſon that drives round the ox, ſtanding on this 
inſtrument. 7 5 
Among the reptiles, the vipers of Egypt are much eſteem'd in phyſick; 
they are yellowiſh, of the colour of the ſand they live in, and are of two 
kinds, one having a ſort of horns, ſomething like thoſe of ſnails, but of 
a horny ſubſtance: They are the Ceraſtes of the antients. The lizard alſo 
is yellow; and in the deſerts towards Suez, they have a ſmall lizard dif- 
ferent from the common kind, having a broader head and body than the 
others. They have alſo the Stinc Marin in great abundance; and about 
the walls there is a very ugly lizard, which is ſomething like a crocodile. 
Theſe are in great quantities about the walls of Alexandria. As to the Worral, 
having procured one alive, I could not perceive that it is affected with mu- 
ſick. It is of the lizard kind, four feet- long, eight inches broad, has a 
forked tongue, which it puts out like a ſerpent, and no teeth; living on flies 
and lizards, It is a harmleſs animal, and is found only during the hotteſt 
ſeaſons, and frequents grottos and caverns in the mountains on the weſt 


of the Nile, where it ſleeps during the winter ſeaſon, 
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The oftrich ought to be mention'd firſt among the winged tribe of the 
country; it is call'd in Arabic Ter Gimel, and in modern Greek Erez0o- 
xd nn, both ſignifying the camel bird, by reaſon that its neck and head, 
and likewiſe its walk are ſomething like the Camel's. This bird is common 
on the mountains, ſouth weſt of Alexandria; the fat of it is ſold ver 
dear by the Arabs, and is uſed by the doctors as an ointment for all cold 
tumours, is good for the palſy and rheumatiſm ; and, being of a very hot 
nature, is ſometimes preſcribed to be taken inwardly, for diſorders of cold 
conſtitutions, As theſe birds are in the deſerts beyond Alexandria, ſo the 
Arabs bring much of it to that city, and they have a method of putting the 
dead body of an Oſtrich in motion in ſuch a manner, as to make the fat 
diſſolve into a ſort of oil, which they ſell as a drugg, and is call'd The fat 
of the oftrich. They have a kind of domeſtic large brown hawk, with a 
fine eye, which moſtly frequents the tops of houſes ; and one may ſee the 
pidgeons and the hawks ſtanding cloſe to one another. They are not birds 
of prey, but eat fleſh when they find it: The Turks never kill them, and 
ſeem to have a ſort of veneration for theſe birds, and for cats, as well as 
their anceſtors; among whom it was death to kill either of theſe animals, It 
has been commonly ſaid, that a legacy was left by ſome great Mahometan, 
to feed theſe animals in Cairo every day, and that even now they regale 
them with ſome of the entrails of beaſts, that are kill'd for the ſhambles ; 
but on enquiry I found this to be a miſtake. The antient Egyptians, in 
this animal, worſhipped the ſun, or Oſiris; of which the brightneſs of its 
eyes were an emblem. They have alſo a large white bird, with black 
wings, ſhaped like a crow, or raven, but very ugly, and not at all ſhy; it 
lives much in the ſame manner as the hawk, and is call'd by Europeans 
Pharaoh's hen. They have likewiſe a beautiful white bird, like a ſtork, 
but not half ſo big, call'd by Europeans The field hen, being ſeen about 
the fields like tame fowl. The ſmall brown owl, mention'd by Herodotus, 
about the ſize of a pidgeon, is very common. They have likewiſe a ſmall 
ſpeckled bird, near as big as a dove, call'd Ter Chaous (the meſſen- 
ger bird) which would be eſteem'd a beautiful bird, if it were not very com- 
mon, and a foul feeder: It has on the top of its head a tuft of feathers, 
which it ſpreads very beautifully whenever it allights on the ground, In the 
mountains there are a great number of vulturs, and ſome eagles. Among 
the birds worſhipped by the Egyptians, the Ibis was had in great venera- 
tion, becauſe, as it is faid, they deliver'd the country from a great quan- 
tity of Serpents, which bred in the ground after the Nile retired. It is of 
theſe and the hawks, (among the birds) that the embalmed bodies are 
chiefly found preſerved in earthen vaſes : I ſaw the figures of them on the 
temples in upper Egypt; and from the deſcription we have of them, they 
are of the crane kind. I ſaw a great number of this fort of birds on the 
iſlands in the Nile, being moſtly greyiſh, Herodotus deſcribes two kinds; 
the black, which I never ſaw, and the other with black wings and tail, 
which ſeems to be a ſort of ſtork : Theſe I have ſeen, tho' the moſt com- 
mon are a greyiſh kind. There is a very beautiful bird of this ſort, call'd 
Belſery : The male has a black beak and leg, and black feathers about the 
wings; they have a large crooked bill, with which they can take their food 
only out of the water, The legs, bill, and eyes of the female are a fine 
Vol. I. - Hhhb red; 
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They have the woodcock, ſnipe, and 


| OBSERVATIONS 
red; and in the wings and tail are intermix'd ſome red feathers, which 
make it very 1 eſpecially when it ſpreads its wings. 


They have great. numbers of wild geeſe of a different kind from theſe 
in Europe : They are call'd Bauk; and when they are ſent into England, 
are known by he name of Bau- geeſe. Great quantities of wild ducks fre- 
quent the pools in low grounds, which are not dry till two or three months 
after the Nile has left the upper lands. * in great abundance. 
; which laſt is much e- 
ſteem'd, A wild brown dove frequents the houſes, which being very ſmall, 
is not deſtroy d. The pidgeon-houſe is reckon d a great part of the eſtate 
of the huſbandman: They are often built round, with little turrets riſing 
up all over the top, and add to the beauty of the proſpe& of a country 
village. The different ſorts may be ſeen in the eighth plate: G. ſuch as are 
at Delta; E. thoſe of Beneſuief, and F. thoſe about Akmim. They have 
a proverb or faying, That a man, who has a pidgeon-houſe, need not be 
careful about the diſpoſal of his daughter. The partridge in this country 
is very different from that of other parts; the feathers of the female are 
like thoſe of a woodcock, and the male is a beautiful brown bird, of the 
colour of ſome wild doves, but adorn'd with large-ſpots of a lighter co- 
lour: They are about the fize of a ſmall dove, They have no — 
in Egypt. The bats in the old buildings are remarkably large, and from 
the end of one wing to the end of the other, many of them are in extent 
above two feet; if the account I had be true. 

If I was rightly inform'd, they have an extraordinary cuſtom in relation 
to their bees in upper Egypt. They load a boat with the hives, at a time 
when their honey i is ſpent; they fall down the ſtream all night, and take 
care to ſtop in a place by day, where the diligent animal may have the o 
portunity of collecting its honey and wax; and fo, making a voyage of 12 
weeks or two months, they arrive at Cairo, with plenty of honey and wax, 
and find a good market for both. There is another ſtory, the truth of 
which may be much ſuſpected, relating to a manner of catching ducks on 
the river; which is by putting the head into a pumpkin ſhell, and walking 
in the river, only with the head above water cover'd in this manner; the 
duck not being alarm'd at the fight of a pumpkin, the man approaches 
the game, and takes them by the legs. 
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The EAST, Ec. 


BOOK v. 

Miſcellaneous Subjects, chiefly relating to 

the Antiquities and Natural Hiſtory of 
EcGver. EY, 


Of ſome Antiquities and antient Weights brought from 
| EGYPT. „„ 


HE two ſtatues of Iſis and Oſiris, repreſented in the fixtieth and 
three following prates were in the houſe of an Italian merchant at 


Cairo, who could give no account from what part they came, but 


was fo obliging as to part with them. They are of a very cloſe free ſtone; 


the ſtatues as they fit, are about two feet high, that of Ifis is about half 
an inch higher than the other; the plinth of the ſtatue of Iſis is four inches 
and three quarters thick, the other only four. I never ſaw any ſtatues or 
drawings in ſuch a poſtute before, and, what is very remarkable, the E- 
gyptians at this day will fit in this manner, without refting on any thing 
but their hams, for an hour together, when they are abroad, or have not 
the conveniency of a carpet to fit on. Theſe ſtatues ſeem to be of fo great 


antiquity, that it is probable they were made before ſculpture came to its 
greateſt perfection in Egypt. They appear to be both cloathed with a gar- 
ment that ſits cloſe-to the body. Iſis is repreſented in the ſixtieth and fixty- The fate 
firſt-plates: The ſtatue of the goddels, as it was proper, is of the finer work- of . 

—— the feet are more delicate; there is ſomething beautiful in the make 
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The ſtatue 
of Oſiris. 


OBSERVATIONS 


of the body ; the woman's breaſts plainly appear at the fide, and the bod 
might be thought to be repreſented naked, if it did not appear otherwiſe 
at the ankles; however, it ſeems to be an exceeding fine garment, fit- 
ted cloſe to the body ; it might be ſomething like the gawze, which is 
worn by the ladies at this uy in the caſt for their under garments, Hie- 
roglyphics are cut like an inſcription on the robe that comes down before; 
the deep bracelets on the arms are very broad, and ſhe has a ſiſtrum in 
the left hand, on which is cut the head of Iſis, which has on it the ears 
of the cat. It has three ſtrings or wires, which-are to be ſuppoſed looſe in 
it, each end being bent on the outſide, to keep it in its place; on each of 
them are two rings, which ſeem to be juſt big enough to move about the 
wire; on the upper ſtring there might be three; theſe are the rings that made 
the muſick : It ſeems to have been an inſtrument for beating time, like the 
Nakous they uſe in Egypt at this day, which I have before deſcribed, What 
is on the head is an extraordinary dreſs; perhaps made of leaves, which 
are doubled one over another, as appears by the ends of the lower part ; 
it is to be ſuppoſed that the Lote flower adorns the forehead. Something 
very particular, like a Bulla, comes out from the ears, and _ probably 
hang on them ; the hair a beneath this dreſs on the forehead and 
temples ; and all round behind, beneath the head-dreſs, plaited as in the 
other. It may be no great compliment to ſay that in the beauty and de- 
licacy of the workmanſhip, eſpecially in the ſide view, the artiſt has ex- 
ceeded the Egyptian workman, who it may be lived three thouſand years 
ago; though we are not to deſpiſe ſuch uncommon remains of antiquity, 
but ta ſet a value on them; as we ſee in ſuch pieces theſe noble arts in 
their infancy; and by conſidering the different workmanſhip of different 
ages, we may obſerve how arts gradually improved, till at length, under 
the Greeks, they came to the greateſt perfection, which their maſters the 
Egyptians were too opinionative to learn of their ſcholars. 

The ſtatue of Ofiris, as it appears in the ſixty-ſecond and ſixty third 
plates, is diſtinguiſh'd by a fort of Thyrſus in the hand, as it ſeems to be; 
though ſomething different from any thing of that kind; the hands come 
through the garment in a very particular manner; the fluting of what 
muſt be look'd on as the garment before, on which the hieroglyphics are 
cut, may anſwer to ſome manner of plaiting, and, if it be the garment, 
and is repreſented after nature, it muſt be in imitation of a very thick ſtuff, 
as it ſtands out at a diſtance from the legs; or ſome art muſt have been 
uſed for that purpoſe, The faſtening of the ſandals over the inſtep is very 
large, and appears on it like iron bolts; and, what is very extraordinary, the 
ſandal is not ſeen at bottom, ſo that probably the leather or ſole of the 
ſandal was antiently ſo ſmall as not to appear ; there is a delicacyallo.in the 
feet of this figure. The manner of plaiting the hair is very extraordi- 
nary in this ſtatue, and there ſeem to be two or three plaits one over an- 
other. It may be doubted, if what appears under the ears be hair, as it is 
entirely ſmooth, and has not the ſame appearance as the other, or whether 
it was any mode of dreſs ; it might be rather thought the latter, as it ap- 
pears to preſs forward that which ſeems to be the lower part of the ear, for 
ſo much of the ear does not appear as to ſhew the ſocket of it, thoſe holes 
ſeeming to have been cut after the ſtatue was made. The hair likewiſe plaited 
down the forehead is to be obſerved; and I have ſeen thoſe of the Molotto 
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race in Egypt, lately come out of Ethiopia, who have their hair plaited 
much in che ſame manner, and coming over their foreheads. This ſta- 
tue has a pilaſter to ſupport it behind, on which there are hieroglyphics 


cut. 5 
The morſels of antiquity in the ſixty- fourth plate, except one or two, 
were found at Coptos. They are almoſt all made hollow within of earthen 
ware, and were poſſibly the Lares, or houſhold Deities, of the common 
people, hung up in their houſes, a ſort of amulets to defend them againſt 
evil; for moſt of them have holes at the top for that purpoſe: They are 
repreſented pretty near the real fize of them, except that the entire figure, 
which I ſuppoſe is a Priapus, is ſeven inches long; it is in every other re- 
ſpe& exactly as it is repreſented, The cap ſomewhat reſembles the turbant 
without the ſaſh round it; and yet it ſeems to join to a garment that flows 
down behind, coming only over the left arm, ſomething in the manner of 
the eaſtern cloak, with a coul, as the eaſterns are ſometimes repreſented 
in drawings. He has a fort of Thyrſus in his left hand, and to the right 
is a pot of flowers, the emblem of this garden God. The figure B. has 
a very extraordinary head-dreſs, and the hair tied up in a roll appears over 
it. The hair of the figure C. is tied up in a roſe on the poll; the orna- 
ment ſeems to be a leaf, and may be the indented mulberry leaf. It is 
doubtful what is the head-dreſs of the figure D. I conjecture it to be the 
lote flower. E. is much diſtorted both before and behind, and one would 
imagine it to repreſent ſome evil being. F. is a very elegant double 
head of Ifis, being cut exactly the ſame on both ſides; it is of a brown 
ſtone, painted with a beautiful The manner of the hair, the gar- 
ment, and an ornament up from the ſhoulder to the fide of the head, 
which, though it is broke, appears to have continued on to another orna- 
ment over the head, which is are all to be particularly taken no- 
tice of. It appeats to have had no arms, the work ending at the ſhoulder, 
and ſo probably was a ſmall buſt, or might be placed on ſomething as an 
ornament, G. is of a black ſtone, and is a very rude -unfiniſh'd groupe; 
but perhaps may be the only piece of antiquity of the. kind, repreſenting 
the fight of a pigmy and a crane, which appears from the proportion they 
bear to one another. I do not know what head the figure H. repreſents; 
it ſomewhat reſembles that little amulet, fo frequently found in Egypt, 
that is like a horſe's head, a drawing of which may be ſeen near it in the 
ſame plate. I. in bronze, ſeems to be a ſlave at ſome work; it is the moſt 
humble poſture they fit in at this day, and inferior perſons fit in this man- 
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ner before great men; and poſſibly from this the ſupplicant poſture of 


kneeling might have its riſe. . Pu 
The ſtatue of Harpocrates, of the fame ſize, as repreſented in the ſixty- 
fifth plate, is in the poſſeſſion of Dr. Mead, and was lately brought from 
Egypt. It is of a white ſtone or marble ; I bought exactly ſuch a one at 
Coptos, only rough hewn out; it has the high cap, part of which this 
has loſt; the ornament on the forehead may be the lote flower. There are 
ſeveral things to be particularly remarked about it, as the beads round the 
neck, and a Bulla hanging down from them; the ſtring of beads on the 
other fide is not at preſent to be ſeen. The ornament about the upper 
of the arm, and that under the beads, one would imagine, were de- 
ſigned as a fort of covering of the breaſt, being altogether extraordinary, 
Vol. I. 5 Iii and 
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amd it poſſibly may be ſomething emblematical ; there are alſo beacelemon the © 


wWriſts, which ſeem to have been adorn'd with beads; in the right hand he 


holds the croſs, which is ſo common in the Egyptian hieroglyphics. As the 
ſtatue is made with one leg before the other, and it was neceſſary to give 
a fide view to ſhew theſe ornaments, the other foot could not be ſhewn, 
and it does not appear to that advantage it would do otherwiſe. The 
hair is plaited and brought to the left fide, as in moſt of the ſtatues of 
Harpocrates. Among the ſeals I found in Egypt (the moſt remarkable of 


which are in this plate) there are four or five of the Abraxas kind, uſed 


by the Gnoſtics, being a mixture of Paganiſm and Chriſtianity ; they have 
generally a legend on the reverſe, and are of no great conſequence. Two 
of the ſeals moſt remarkable are of very bad nne one may be 
an aſtronomer; on the other, which has very particular characters on it, 
one ſeems to be playing on a muſical inſtrument, and another holds ſome- 
thing very particular in his hands, which it may be difficult to explain. 
I met with ſeveral other pieces of antiquity, but, as they are ſuch as have 
been deſcribed before, I thought it of no uſe to give drawings of them. 

I made a collection in Egypt of above fifty antient weights; they are 
moſt of them of the common figure repreſented at A. in the faxty-fifth 
plate; two of them are as repreſented at B. and one as at C. in the ſame 
plate. I weigh'd them all with great exactneſs, and have herewith given 
a table of them. | 


Z | 


Oz, dt. Gr. Ne Oz. d. Gr. No Os. e.. 
6 Ig 1 14 125 36 00. 9 234 
2 9 3: 10 —_ > » 37 00 19 
3 1 1 8. r 38 00 9 15 
4 4 13 167 nr. 39 00 9 14 
h 4: 21 $$ 23 O0 19 223 40 0 9 14 
d 6 2 16ͤ 0 24 00 19 22 41 00 9 13s 
| a 3 25 oo 19 19% 42 00 9 10 

4 x .16 47 26 00 19 10; 43 00 9 97 
rn 27 0 19 2x 44 00 9 97 
10 1 18 2: 28 oo 19 11 45 0 9 74 
| 1 © 06 0 8 46 oo 9 + 
i 1 19 0 2 .05 10 -23 47 oo 18 
13 1 8 . 
ii 22 00-./.46-- 33 49 oo 5 21% 
* 33 00. 18 23 3 00 19 
„„ 3.17 a 34 oo 18 183 31 % 5 7 
1 1 D o 10. MF 52 00 1 54 
of. 1 | 


Beſides theſe, there is a weight of Verd antique, about an eighth of which 


is broken off, and it weighed twenty-three ounces, twelve penny weight, 
and eleven grains; ſo that probably it was a weight of about twenty-eight 


OUNCES, 


This is of iron, and of twelve ſides, as re- 
— in the ſixty- fifth plate at B. it has ſix 
ps on each ſide of the four ſquare ſides, and 
one on each of the other ſides. 7 6 
This weight is a flat octagon, it has ſeven 
marks on one ſide, and four on the other, and 
two cireles round each fide. 
This is of the ſhape of number five, has five 
— the four ſquare ſides, and one on the 


4 Is as number fix, but has a croſs on it, and 


.» 


chef; letters T B. | 

* This is an octagon alſo, but ſeems older than 
e This weigh four ſides, 

is weight has twenty- des, exceptin 

the top end he bottom, 22 has two Paris no 
ſtamp on each of the twenty-four ſides, as repre- 
ſented in the fixty-fifth plate at Cc. a 

This is of Verd antique, and has theſe marks 
on it > A. | 

85588 has a croſs on it, and 
PE. and does not ſeem to be very antient. 
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ON EGYPT. 


CHAP. II. 
of the antient Architecture of EG v PT, 


TY H E kl of Egypt may be look” d on as among the firſt 
| ys in that noble art. It was in a ſtyle peculiar to themſelves, in 


which, ting we may trace the origin of many things we ſee 


in the moſt improved architecture. As the Egyptians boaſted themſelves to 
be the inventors of all arts and ſciences, this gave them a ſtiffneſs and 
pride, which made them refuſe to receive the improvements, the Greeks 
and other nations made on their inventions; ſo that, excepting at Alexan- 
dria and Antinoopolis, there: is nothing to be ſeen in Egypt of the Greek 
architecture. In ſome places, we obſerve: this art in the greateſt ſimpli- 
city, only contrived for uſe, and without any ornaments, and may ſee how 
it improved by degrees, and at laſt arrived at ſuch a perfection, as might 
eaſily give the hint to the Greeks. for the Corinthian order, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe that they might imitate that order ; which I do not think probable, 
as theſe temples ſeem to have been built before that order was uſed in 
Greece, and alſo as the Egyptians ſeem to have thought themſelves above 
imitating the inventions of other people; for there ſeems to be nothin 
approaching to any other order of architecture, unleſs the mou dings of the 
capital B. may be thought a little to reſemble the Doric. 


The ground is ſo much riſen, that I could not come to any certainty 5 | 


regard to the height of their pillars : And ſeveral members of them, and 
of the cornices being inacceſſible: heights, and ſo ſmall, that they could 
not be determined by the quadrant, and having in truth, ee omit- 
ted ſome meaſures I might have taken, on account. of the hurry I was of- 
ten obliged to do things in, and the interruptions I met with; I could 
not, for theſe reaſons, give an exact draught of them by ſcale, but to ſup- 
ply this defect, I have mark d the ſeveral members, and given a table of 
fuch meaſures as I took of them. This will give an idea of the Egyptian 
architecture; and as it is by no means to be imitated, or made a ſcience 
of, ſo a more exact account will be the leſs wanted, and more eaſily ex- 
cuſed, when, under all the diſadvantages of a traveller in Egypt, it would 


Have been producing ſomething new, to have given-draughts of them only 
by the eye. 


As the Egyptian buildings were cover d with long ſtones about three feet Covering of 
wide and deep, and fourteen: feet long, this made a great number of pil- ions: 


lars neceſſary in all their cover d buildings. If the pillars were next to the 
wall in a portico, they laid a ſtone from one pillar to another, by the 
length of the portico, and then laid ſtones acroſs from that ſtone to the 
wall, as may be ſeen in the ſecond plate of pillars ; but, if there were ma- 
ny rows of pillars in a room, they laid ſtones acroſs. the pillars,” by the 
| breadth of the building, to give the room a lighter air, and then they laid 
| ſtones on them, with which they cover d the building by the length of the 
room, and ſometimes. they placed a ſquare ſtone on the capital, to make 


the room ſtill higher; as may be ſeen in the FG of the temple of 
1 in the fiftieth SOR 


"7: The 
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The baſe or pedeſtal of the pillar was round, the corners being taken off 
at the edge; it had a ſocket in it, to let in the pillar, as repreſented in the 
ſection of the baſe, In the firſt plate of pillars, there are yery few of theſe 
baſes to be ſeen; that at Hajar Silcily, to a pillar two feet two inches dia- 
meter at bottom, was four feet diameter, fo that it projected beyond the 
pillar eleven inches, and was ten inches deep. As the manner of building 
obliged them to have a great number of pillars, fo they might fand this 
kind of baſe moſt convenient, as a ſquare one would be more apt to break 
at the corners, and offend thoſe that walk d in the temples; tho" it is very 
probable, that many of their pillars, eſpecially within their temples, were 
without any baſe, for the conveniency of walking between them ; as the 
pillars of the temples of Minerva and Theſeus, at Athens. It has been alſb 
found out, that the obeliſks were placed on ſuch baſes or pedeſtals, and let 
into a ſocket, which made the raiſing of them much eaſier than on a high 
pedeſtal, as they are placed in Rome. The chief intention of pillars, in 
Egyptian buildings, being to ſupport a weighty covering, it was neceſſary 
they ſhould be very ſtrong: It is probable, in the moſt antient times, they 
might not have found out the uſe of granite, or the art of cutting it, which 
is the only marble I obſerved to be the product of Egypt, and fit for making 
pillars of one ſtone, which could not be leſs than three or four feet dia- 
meter, for the purpoſe mentioned; and it would have been very difficult 
to have convey'd ſuch pillars from the cataracts, where the granite quarries 
are, to the ſeveral parts of Egypt. The freeſtone they had near, in all their 
hills, which they made ule of for their columns, cutting out the ſtones of 
the diameter of the pillar, and from one foot fix inches, to three feet fix 
inches in thickneſs. Theſe columns were from three feet to eleven feet 
diameter; and they were ſo very thick, that I concluded, their height 
might be from about three diameters, or at moſt three and a half, to four 
and a half. I had reaſon to think that this was generally the height of 
their pillars, tho' ſometimes, but rarely, they were ſix diameters in height, 
and the intercolumnation one diameter and a half, or two, for the moſt 
part; ſometimes two and a half, and three, tho' very rarely. And, if in 
the middle of a room, ſome intercolumnations were wider, they procured 
ſtones of a proportionable length, to lay from pillar to pillar. The pil- 
lars were often adorn'd with hieroglyphics, and theſe ſometimes painted. 
They had ſome multangular pillars, tho' very rare; and thoſe conſiſting of 
ſixteen ſides, as at the temple of Thebes, ſomething reſembling the antient 
pillars I have ſeen ſhaped in that manner, in order to be fluted; which 
was the method the antients took to flute their columns, as I ſhall have 
occaſion to mention in another place. One of the firſt improvements 
on plain pillars, were a fort of ſwellings about ſeven feet from the top, and 
leflening again towards the capital, which conſiſted only of a ſquare ſtone ; 
inſtances of which may be ſeen in the farſt plate of pillars. It is poſſible, 
this ſort of ſwelling, inverted, might give riſe to the firſt capitals made 
in ſhape of a bell. The next improvement ſeems to have been the addi- 
tion below this of four members, being a ſmall ſegment of a circle, as in 
Numb. 4. Poſlibly theſe might give riſe to the annulet in the capital, of 
the Doric order; by which name I ſhall therefore call them. Another 


manner of architecture was the working the upper part of the pillar, that 


{wells out as deſcribed, into eight half rounds. In ſome pillars a ſort of 
| ſhields 
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ſhields cover the lower part of the joinings of theſe half rounds, as iti 
Numb. 7. In others, two rows cover the joinings of two half rounds, and 
the two next are cover'd by a ſhield, as above ; and ſo all round alternate- 
ly, as may be ſeen in Numb. 6. The lower part of that ſort of pillars 
is likewiſe divided into eight half rounds, which I conjectured, in ſome, 
to be about one third, in others two thirds of the pillar, according to 
the length of the members, between this part and thoſe I have mention'd 
before; for in ſome pillars, above theſe, there are three ſuch members, but 
ſmaller, over each of the great ones, as in Numb. 6. which is at Luxerein ; 
in others, beſides theſe three members, there is a larger over the joinings 
of the lower member, as in Numb. 7. which, if J miſtake not, is at the 
temple, eaſt of Carnack; and in the fifth, the triglyphs ſeem to be conti- 
nued down, as under thoſe members, with a particular lift coming down be- 
tween them to the middle of the half rounds below ; and the ſecond pil- 
lar is work d all the way down in ſuch a manner, as this part of Numb. 7. 
is executed; that is, with three ſmall half rounds, or rods, and one large 
one. Another ſort of pillars are thoſe at Archemounain, in the twenty- 
fourth plate. I obſerved particularly, that they lefſen'd towards the bot- 
tom. The pillars at Hajar-Silcily are almoſt the ſame, and the only co- 
lumns I ſaw entirely to the bottom ; thoſe pillars are three feet diameter, 
near four in the ſwelling, and at bottom leſſen to two feet two inches, and 
may be ſeen in the forty-ſeventh plate. The pillar, Numb. 8. has the four 
annulets under the capital, the reſt being plain; it is in the grand area of 
the temple of Carnack, Numb. 9, and 10. in the ſecond plate of pillars, 
are cut among the hieroglyphics on the gate that is north of the temple of 
Carnack. Numb. 11. is at the temple caſt of Carnack, and I imagine it 
to be ſome imitation of the palm-tree. Thoſe horizontal members, or 
annulets, ſomewhat reſemble the tree when the boughs are cut off, and 
therefore it would have been more like the palm-tree, if thoſe members 
had been continued all down; and, if I am not miſtaken, I have ſeen ſuch 
a drawing of a pillar in Egypt. Numb. 12. has this particular in it, 
that the ſtalks of the leaves, and thoſe between them, are carried down 
below the annulets of the pillars. Numb. 13. is a pillar of red granite, 
at Baal-bait, the old Buſiris. I ſaw the capital, as repreſented, and a part 
of the pillar, being work'd into a ſort of a half round, in the manner that 
is ſhewn below the capital, and another part I ſaw of it being plain, I con- 
jectured, that this might be part of the head-dreſs of Iſis, continued down, 


as it is in the capital of Dendera, The capitals of the ſeven firſt are only Capital- 


a ſquare ſtone; it is very probable, that a ſquare ſtone, at firſt laid on the 
pillars, to give the building a lighter air, might give riſe to the capital, In 
ſome pillars, theſe capitals do not project at all, in others a very little: They 
are from one foot to three feet thick. The capitals, of the bell kind, have 
often been thought to be an imitation of a vaſe ſet on a pillar, with leaves 
twining about it; but a view of the capitals of Egypt, would incline onc 
rather to think, that it was the imitation of the top of a tree, and that pro- 
bably the palm, the boughs of which point upwards, and much reſem- 
ble a capital, when all the lower boughs are cut off, as they are common- 
ly every year, and poſſibly the palm-trees, ſaid to be cut in Solomon's tem- 
ple, might be pillars, or at leaſt pilaſters of this kind, ſo much reſem- 
bling the palm-tree. The moſt ſimple ſort of capitals of this bell kind, are 
Vol. I. K k k of 
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of che great pillars in the temple of Luxerein, without any fillet, round 
at the top, as repreſented at A. in the plate of capitals. The ſecond ſort 
is that of the pillar Numb. 1. which has the addition of the fillet, and is 
ſcen at Carnack. Of the ſame ſort is the next to it, cut among the hiero- 
glyphics of the gate north of that temple; and the next to that, cut like- 
wiſe on the ſame gate, is the moſt ſimple of the foliage kind. The third 
capital C. in the plate of capitals, is of an extraordinary nature; it is 
poſſible, the ornament may be in imitation of ſome leaf or lower. The 
only pillars of this kind are at Gaua. The fourth, D. is probably the firſt 
manner of adorning the capital, being cut in lines, and without any re- 
lief. The fifth, E. at the antient Siene, is of a particular kind; and on part 
of it, there is ſomething like the ornament of that at Gaua: This and the 
following, as well as ſome others, are work d at top in four ſegments of a 
circle; and it may be conſider d, whether it were not in imitation of ſome 
lcaf. The ſixth, F. is at Eſne, and is very beautiful, tho? the relief is very 
flat; and ſo are many others in the ſame temple. The ſeventh capital, G. 
is of a very particular kind, and beautiful, and is ſeen only in the ſmall 
ſquare temple at Philz. The large capital H. at Amara, the old Ten- 
tyra, with the head of Iſis, and compartments of bas reliefs over them, are 
of excellent ſculpture, and muſt be reckon'd among the fineſt workman- 
ſhip of Egypt ; each capital conſiſting of four ſuch faces, one on each 
fide, with the compartments of reliefs over them. I look upon them only 
as two ſquare ſtones laid on the pillars, and adorn'd in this manner ; but, 
from the great perfection of them, I ſhould imagine they are the work of 
a Greek hand; the reliefs being in the higheſt Greek taſte. The other 
faces at Philæ, over the capital, and the Deity cut on the ſquare ſtone, over 
the capitals of a ſmall temple at Amara, which is Numb. 14. of the pil- 
lars, are only to be look'd upon as ornaments of thoſe ſtones; and the 
capitals under them I met with in ſome other places, not having taken 
drawings of the particular capitals, that belong'd to thoſe pillars. 

Theſe ſtones laid on the capital, ſeem to have given riſe to the faces of 
the architrave, (fo call'd from being the chief beam that ſupported the co- 
vering of the building,) and to the freeze, a ſtone, or part of a ſtone, that 
ranged round the building, being adorn'd with ſculptures of animals and 
other things, was on that account, call'd by the Greeks and Latins Zopho- 
rus, which was the name of the Zodiac; adorn'd, it may be, with the ſigns 
of the Zodiac and other ornaments, encompaſling the building, as the Zodiac 
the Heavens; and probably it was this part of the tomb of Oſymanduas 
that was adorn'd with a golden circle, three hundred and fixty-five cubits 
in compaſs, divided into ſo many parts, to repreſent the days of the year, 
with the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, and other things relating as well 


to the Egyptian aſtrology, as, to what was more real, the aſtronomy, for 


which they were ſo famous. Some buildings being cover'd with two tier of 
ſtones, the under ſtone probably was the freeze; or, where there was only 
one, the lower part of it might be left for that member, as the upper part 
was always moulded into the cornice or Coronis, that crown'd the building ; 
and where two or three ſingle ſtones were placed over the capital, the 
lowermoſt being work'd with the ſeveral faces of the architrave, and the u 

per ones being the freeze, and cornice and the ſtone, laid acroſs to ſupport the 
covering moulded into another cornice ; accounts for the ſingle entablature 
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ON EGYPT. 219 
to every pillar, which has often a very beautiful effect in archite- 
cure. | 
Cornices, or ornaments round the top of their buildings, ſeem at firſt Cornices, 
to have been very ſimple, being probably only a ſtone projecting all a- 
long, beyond the reſt of the building, as Numb. 1. in the plate of cor- 
nices. This at length was rounded, as Numb. 2. and this round member 
was often continued down the quoins of the building. This ſtone on the 
very top of the building, might afterwards be made thicker, and be work'd 
; in an inclined plane, fo as to end in a line at the wall below; and, as a far- 
I ther improvement, this lower part might be hollow'd into a Cavetto, with a 
fillet at bottom, that was afterwards improved into a half round: And this is 
the moſt univerſal cornice that was in uſe in Egypt, and is likewiſe ſeen cut 
on the rocks and grottos about Jeruſalem ; particularly on that which is call'd 
The tomb of Zachariah. The Cavetto was ſometimes fluted, and the 
flutes alſo in ſome were continued on to the liſt over it, as Numb. 8. 
and there are inſtances of Cavettos fluted in this manner, without any 
member over them; of this kind is Numb. 9. The cornice, or entabla- 
ture of the granite room, at the temple of Carnack, has a member or freeze 
under the half round, ornamented in a peculiar manner, and a fillet un- 
der it, work'd alſo as repreſented at Numb. 15. There are a great variety 
of other cornices or entablatures, ſome of which are in the manner of 
two cornices, one over another; and freezes are frequently ſeen adorn'd 
with hawks, and thoſe dragons or ſerpents, that are repreſented, as draw- 
ing the car of Ceres. Numb. 19. with a ſort of triglyphs, and metopes, ad- 
orn d with Paterz, and two fillets, ornamented with ſtars, and a ſecond 
kind of freeze, or rather architrave, with the Crux anſata, and two hawks 
ſitting on each ſide of the end of a ſort of bow inverted is in the middle 
of the inſide of a gate, to the eaſt of the great temple of Amara, the old 
Tentyra, Moſt of theſe cornices, that are particular, are ſeen only in one 
place, eſpecially thoſe of Aſſouan, Kept, Luxerein, Amara, Numb, 15, 
of Carnack, the Labyrinth, Eine, and Gaua, 
The doors had generally a plain pilaſter on each ſide, and ſometimes Poor 
a plain member, over the door, correſponded to it; but the moſt com- 
mon ornament over them is that cornice, which I obſerved is moſtly uſed in 
Egypt. Some door-places have a half round on the outſide, taking off 
the angles, and another at about the diſtance of eighteen inches, as at the 
angle of the pilaſter, 7 
As to the ſculpture of the Egyptians, both of hieroglyphics and pillars, Scupture. 
and the laſt finiſhing of their works; they ſeem to have been exccuted after 
the building was completed, which made them work in their figures on 
plain ſtones, by cutting them in below the ſurface of the ſtone, either with 
a plain bottom, or with a relief, the higheſt part of which conſequently 
muſt be either on a level with the ſurface of the ſtone, - or ſomething 
lower. I ſaw a pillar unfiniſh'd at the temple eaſt of Carnack, and it 
may be queſtioned whether the multangular pillar was not deſign'd to be 
in ſixteen half rounds, that being the method which they antiently took i 
in marking out pillars to be fluted; and over the eaſtern gate of Carnack, [ 
I ſaw a ſtone left rough, as to cut out the winged globe, an ornament 
which is ſeen ſo often in all their buildings. We may ſee alſo among the 
Egyptians, what might have given riſe to the arch, though there is _ it 
reaſon ; [| 
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reaſon to think they were ignorant of this curious and uſeful part of archi- 
tecture, as it was afterwards executed, becauſe it is hardly ever ſeen among 
their buildings, I mean thoſe covers made by the projection of ſeveral tiers 
of ſtone, one beyond another; for, if theſe ſtones had been only ſhaped 
each of them in a ſegment of a circle, the arch would have been made, 
and it is probable that the arch was this way hit on ; the only difference 
between this architecture and that of the arch, ſeeming to be in laying the 
upper ſtones, eſpecially the middle one, which is called the key ſtone, that 
being laid flat on the two uppermoſt tiers, whereas, in the arch, it muſt 
be put in between them: For the reſt, making them leſs towards the outward 
ſuperficies than they are within, and laying the lower tiers ſo as not 
to project ſo much, and the upper tiers more, the arch would be executed 
only by ſhaping the ſtones in the manner abovemention'd. It is poſſible, 
that, at ſome time the ſtones in making ſuch a covering might not be 
laid leve), and making an inclin'd plane on each fide at top, when they 
came to cloſe all, they might find it neceſſary to hew a ſtone to fit the place 
in ſuch manner, as to come near to the nature of a key ſtone, and in time 
they might come to make all the ſtones bigger at one end than at the other, 
as finding it to give ſtrength to this ſort of building. It is indeed poſ- 
ſible, that the arch might be firſt invented by other accidents, as the riſing 
of the ground of a city where the gates were made of very large ſtones, 
with ſtrait tops, and there being occaſion to have higher doors or gates, 
they might make them more lofty, by cutting the top into an arch ; and 
at Thebes in Greece, I ſaw a ſmall gate that conſiſted of an arch only of 
two large ſtones, which might poſſibly have been made higher in this 
manner, after the building of the gate. In all Egypt I did not ſee above 
three or four arches, of which 1 have given an account in the relation of 
the antiquities of this country; and I ſuppoſe them to have been made 
after the Greeks came among them. It is the more ſurprizing they ſhould 
not hit on it, as they found out the ſhell of the niche, which approaches 
ſo very near to it. Amidſt all the publick magnificence of the Egyptians, 
there is great reaſon to think that their private buildings were very mean, 
and perhaps, their habitations in thoſe antient early times, when theſe ſum- 
ptuous fabrics were erected, might be chiefly tents and grottos; there being 
no ſign of private buildings all over the great extent, which antient 


| Thebes took up; and without doubt thoſe Kings, who beſtow'd ſo much 


on their temples and ſepulchres, would likewiſe have erected magnificent 
palaces for themſelves, if it had been the cuſtom of the times; of which, 
doubtleſs, we mult have had ſome remains; but of this kind, only one is 
mention'd, of which we have any certain account, and that is the laby- 
rinth, which was deſign'd too for a public, as well as in ſome manner, 
for a ſacred uſe, as it had relation to the religion they profeſſed, The 
palace of Memnon is indeed ſpoken of at Abydus; but the mention of it 
is very flight, and there are no ſigns or traditions of any thing there, but 
a temple. And this may account for the extreme magnificence of the pub- 
lic buildings in Egypt, if we conſider that all their expences were beſtow'd 
this way, to make their ſacred buildings the moſt laſting and magnificent 
that the art of man could poſſibly execute. : 
I have hereto added the table of the meaſures of the Egyptian pillars. 


A Table 
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A Table of the meaſures of 'the Egyptian pillars, according as they are 
engraved in two plates. The firſt line of numbers refers to the pillars 
in the plates; the letters to the ſeveral members of the pillars; the other 
numbers being the meaſures of feet and inches, anſwering to the num- 


bers of the pillars, and the letters of the reſpective numbers. 
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I meaſured ſeveral parts of the pillars at Luxerein, to ſee in what pr6- 
portion they leſſen and ſwell. ” 

Meaſuring one on the half rounds below, it was ten feet nine inches in 
circumference; on ſome members higher, it was eleven feet; and on the 
annulets, ten feet ſeven inches. 

Another pillar was in circumference on the half rounds cloſe to the ca- 
pital, ten feet ſix inches; lower, on the ſwell, twelve feet five inches; on 
the annulets, ten feet four inches. | 

And in the furthermoſt court, I find theſe meaſures of one pillar in 
inches 204, 231, 235, 241. Another pillar meaſured at the annulets ſe- 
venteen feet, at the bottom of the half rounds, nineteen feet three inches, 
at the top of the next half round members, nineteen feet five inches, and, 
in the greateſt ſwell, twenty feet and one inch. 

The great pillars at Luxerein, which belong to the capital D. are one 
and thirty feet in circumference, and about that height above ground, 
including the capital; and have a ſquare plinth on the top of the capi- 
tal, as thoſe at Carnack, on which probably ſome ſtatues were placed, as 


it may be ſuppoſed, they were on the capitals of the pillar of the grand 
area at Carnack, | 


CHAP. m. 


Of the Mythology of the antient EGyeTIANS: 


S the mythology, or fabulous religion of the antient Egyptians, may 
be look'd on, in a great meaſure, as the foundation of the Heathen 
religion, in moſt other parts; ſo it may not be improper to give 

ſome account of the origin of it, as it is deliver'd by the moſt antient 
authors, which may give ſome light both to the deſcription of Egypt, and 
alſo to the hiſtory of that country, We may ſuppoſe that the antients were 
the beſt Judges of the nature of their religion, and, conſequently, that all 
interpretations of their mythology, by men of fruitful inventions, that have 

Vol. I, L11 no 
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no fort of foundation in their writings, are forced, and ſuch as might ne- 
ver be intended by them. On the contrary, it is neceſſary to retrench ſe- 
veral things the antients themſelves ſeem to have invented, and grafted on 
true hiſtory; and, in order to account for many things, the genealogies and 
alliances they mention, muſt in ſeveral reſpects, be falſe or erroneous, and 
ſeem to have been invented to accommodate the honours of the ſame 
Deities to different perſons, they were pleaſed to deify, who lived at dif- 
ferent times; and ſo they were obliged to give them new names, invent 
gencalogies, and ſome different attributes; which may account, in ſome 
meaſure, for the ſuppoſition I make below, that Deities with different 
names, all mean the fame object of worſhip, as the ſun or moon, which 
might be worſhipped firſt as Ofiris and Iſis, when they were deified, or 
under the name of ſome others deified before them in the ſame manner 
for Diodorus ſays, that the Egyptians learnt of the Ethiopians to have their 
Kings for Gods, that is, to deify their Kings; for it appears very plainly 
from the antients, that their Gods were their good Kings, whom they dei- 
fed. Herodotus, indeed, would add a dignity to thoſe Deities, by ſaying, 
that the Gods lived on the earth with men, and ruled over them. - He 
ſpeaks of the three orders of Gods; the firſt and oldeſt were eight in num- 
ber, among whom Pan was of the firſt, as Hercules was of the ſecond, and 
Dionyſus of the third order, Diodorus Siculus indeed mentions celeſtial 
and terreſtrial Gods; under the former he reckons Oſiris, Iſis, Jupiter, 
Vulcan, Ceres, the Ocean, and Minerva; but ſays there were allo terreſtrial 
Gods of the ſame name. Theſe celeſtial Gods he makes to be the ſun 


and moon, the four elements, and the ſoul of the world, that enlivens all 


things. Ofiris is the ſun, Iſis the moon, Jupiter the enlivening force, 
Vulcan fire, Ceres the carth, Ocean with the Egyptians was the Nile, Mi- 
nerva the air; and it is to be ſuppoſed that theſe, with Pan, mention'd 
by Herodotus, made up the number of the eight firſt Gods. It is alſo 
thought, that one great foundation of this religion was worſhipping the ſun 
and the planets, and the ſigns of the Zodiac; and fo they afterwards made 
conſtellations of their Kings, and gave the ſun and the planets the names 
of thoſe they look'd on as their benefactors; and to the ſigns of the Zo- 
diac the names of thoſe animals they worſhipped, for the reaſons men- 
tion'd by the antients. Our author goes on to obſerve, that the Egyptians 
had a right before any other people to theſe Gods (that is, as he muſt be 
underſtood, to thoſe whom they call'd by the names of their Kings) and 
gives it as a reaſon, why it may be ſuppoſed, that they dwelt moſtly a- 
mongſt them, as Egypt only, of all countries, had cities built by the Gods, 
and call'd after their names; particularly of Jupiter, the ſun, Hermes or 
Mercury, Apollo, Pan, Eilethyia or Diana, whom we may ſuppoſe to be 
the ſame as Iſis or the moon, as Apollo is the ſame with Oſiris or the ſun; 
though, according to ſome hiſtories, Apollo is made the brother of Oſiris, 
doubtleſs to anſwer ſome particular ſchemes in their mythology. He ſays, 
theſe Gods came down upon earth, and ſometimes took on them the form 
of ſacred beaſts, ſometimes of men, and ſo were worſhipped in the ſhape 
of the ſeveral beaſts whoſe forms they aſſumed. This turn they gave to 
the worſhip of theſe Deities, in order to add a greater dignity to their reli- 
gion; whereas, in reality, they ſeem to be no other than their Kings and 
great men deified, who, ſome way or other, had conduced to make the 
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life of mankind more comfortable and happy, by a proper uſe of the ele- 
ments of nature in general, or of the celeſtial bodies in particular, that 
ſcem'd to have the greateſt influence on the earth; which they either be- 
gan to worſhip under their names, or to worſhip their benefaQors, the 

had deified, and to give them the names of thoſe things they had, by their 
government or inventions, render'd fo beneficial to them: For he goes on 
to give an account of the terreſtrial Gods, who, he ſays, by the ſtrength of 
their underſtanding, and by their beneficence to mankind, had acquired 
immortality, as a recompence of their extraordinary merit. Some of theſe 
were Kings of Egypt; but they ſeem to have given the genealogy of 
theſe Kings, as much as could be, in order to make it believed that the 
celeſtial Gods were different from them; and though I ſhall give an ac- 
count of their genealogy, yet, notwithſtanding, I conjecture part of it to 


be mere fiction, and that the truth is, ſuch perſons did live at ſome time 


or other, but not juſt, as they fix it. However, theſe we muſt ſuppoſe to 
be the twelve Gods of the ſecond rank, of which he only at firſt mentions 
the eight principal, the Sun, Saturn, Rhea, Jupiter, call'd alſo Ammon, 
Juno, Vulcan, Veſta, and Mercury. He ſays, the Sun reign'd firſt in E- 
gypt: Herodotus ſays, Menes reigned firſt, and that Pan was the oldeſt 
of the Gods, and, as Mendes was another name of Pan, poſſibly Menes 
and Pan may be the fame; and alſo the celeſtial Oſiris, which is the Sun. 
But, if it be true, as Herodotus ſays, that Menes built the temple to Vul- 
can in Memphis; this may be an argument in favour of the prieſts, who 
affirm'd that Vulcan was the firſt King, Ofiris, in this genealogical ac- 
count of the Kings, is indeed alſo the ſon of Jupiter and Juno, and ſaid 
to be Bacchus. But as, under the name of Menes, he drained the coun- 
try, and made lower Egypt habitable, by expoſing the earth in proper 
time to the kindly influence of the ſun; and, under that of Bacchus, cul- 
tivated the vine, by the help of the ſun, the juice of whoſe fruit is ſuch 
a comfortable cordial to mankind ; and as, under the name of Mendes or 
Pan, he might make ſome orders for the more regular propagation of 
mankind, and of animals for his uſe, all under the prolific influence of 
the ſun, ſo the ſame perſon or Deity might be worſhipped in different 
places under different names and ſhapes, according to the nature of the 
particular virtues of the perſon they celebrated in thoſe places. The 
worſhip of the King of Egypt, who was called Vulcan, and of fire under 
his name, was owing, as they ſay, to an extraordinary accident; a wood 
happened to be ſet on fire by lightning in the winter, and the King ſtand- 
ing by it, perceived that it gave a great pleaſure to enjoy the warmth of 
it, and took care to continue the uſe of fire, which we may ſuppoſe till 
that time was unknown, 

After theſe, Saturn reign'd, who married his ſiſter Rhea, the fame with 
Cybele or Magna Mater; though, in this genealogy, Iſis is ſaid to be her 
daughter, who was the moon, or Diana, and had the city Bubaſtus built 
to her, Bubaſtis being the Egyptian name of Diana; and on her tomb 
ſhe is repreſented as boaſting that the city of Bubaſtus was built in honour 
of her +, Cybele ſeems to be much the ſame as Diana of Epheſus, and Iſis, 
among the celeſtial Gods, is the moon; it is poſſible that the moon might 
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be worſhipped under theſe three names, as having an univerſal influence 


on all things. Some ſaid that Oſiris and Iſis were the children of Saturn 
and Rhea, but, according to others, Jupiter and Juno; and, as Herodotus 


ſays, that the Egyptians did not know the name of Juno, this is a proof, 


how much the invention of the antients was employed in the hiſtory they 
gave of their Gods; and accounts for the inconſiſtencies we meet with in 
their relations of them. As both Minerva and Juno have been ſaid to be 
the air, ſo they might alſo be the ſame Deities, under different names, and 
likewiſe Eilethyia or Diana, though the daughter of Jupiter; for both 
Juno and Diana are called Lucina, and may be the ſame perſon. Diana 
is ſaid to be the daughter of Jupiter by Latona; poſſibly Jupiter might 
after marry his own daughter, who might then be called Juno, and her 
mother Latona might be obliged to fly to Ortygia from the reſentment of 
Juno; as theſe may likewiſe be the ſame with Rhea, on the above ſuppo- 
ſition; and if it may be ſuppoſed to have been fo, all theſe alliances and 
genealogies muſt be look'd on as meer fictions; and this Deity multi- 
lied into ſo many ſhapes, muſt then be only Rhea or Iſis, or whoever was 
the firſt Deity of this kind, worſhipped afterwards under different notions, 
and different names. | 
To Jupiter and Juno they give five children, Oſiris, Iſis, n A- 
pollo, and Venus; and ſo Juno might be called the mother of the Gods 
(mater Deüm) the title of Cybele; and here they make Oſiris Bacchus, 
and Iſis Ceres; ſo that Iſis might comprehend Rhea and Diana, Juno 
and Ceres. By the name of Ceres, ſhe was the inventreſs of tillage, as 
Oſiris was of wine, under the title of Bacchus: Iſis alſo is ſaid to 
have enacted laws for the government of mankind. Some ſay Oſiris 
founded Thebes, though others mention another founder of this city: 
Our author ſays, moreover, that he built a temple of extreme magnifi- 
cence, to his parents Jupiter and Juno, and two golden temples, one to 
celeſtial Jupiter, the other to his father Jupiter Ammon. It is probable, 
that one Jupiter was worſhipped long before this, and that Oſiris being 
the ſon of Ammon, both the father and ſon might be deified; and, to 
give a dignity to their new God, they might ſay, he was the ſon of Ju- 
piter, diſtinguiſh'd by the title of his real father, who was worſhipped 
under the ſhape of a ram. As to the Jupiter of the Greeks, who was 
father of Minos in Crete, both of them great Kings over ſo ſmall an iſland, 
it was thought to be doing juſtice to the merit of Jupiter, to make him the 
chief of their Gods; that they might have Gods of their own; and to give him 
the name by which they call the Egyptian Jupiter ; without doubt, a much 
more antient Deity ; as Dædalus, the architect of his ſon, went to Egypt 
to ſee the labyrinth, in order to build one in Crete on the ſame model. 
Oſiris and Ifis were alſo great encouragers of arts, and of thoſe who in- 


vented weapons to kill wild beaſts, and inſtruments to till the land. Oſiris 


being educated at Niſa in Arabia Felix, had the name of Dionyſus from 
that place, and his father Dios; here they ſay he learnt the culture of the 
vine, He had the greateſt regard for Hermes or Mercury, a perſon of 

reat genius in inventing whatever might be for the conveniency of man- 
kind: He firſt corrected the language, and gave names to ſeveral things; 
it was he that invented letters, and alſo the lyre with three ſtrings, and 
taught the worſhip of the Gods, and facrifices, all forts of manly exer- 


ciſes, 
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ciſes, and a r carriage and deportment of the body. He firſt obſerved 

the order of the ſtars, and the nature and harmony of ſounds. It was he 

or ſome other perſon after him, worſhipped under his name, that taught the 

Greeks the art of ſpeaking, (it may be ſuppoſed, with propriety and eloquence] 

on which account they gave him the name of Hermes: It was Mercury, 

and not Minerva, as the Greeks affirm, that found out the uſe of the olive; 

and he was in fo great favour with Oſiris, that he was his ſecretary, it 

may be rather ſaid his prime miniſter, to whom he communicated every 
thing, for his advice. Oſiris raiſed a great army to go over the earth, to 

communicate his improvements to all the world, hoping to gairi immortal 
honours by his benevolence towards mankind, as it accordingly happen'd; 

for he was worſhipp'd as a God, by thoſe whoſe lives he had render'd ſo 
much more happy than they were before. He left to Iſis the care of his 
kingdom, and appointed Mercury to be her counſellor; he alſo leſt his 
relation Hercules general over all his dominions, appointing Buſiris guar- 
dian of the parts towards the ſea fide, and Phœnicia; and Antæus of Ethi- 
opia, and Libya. Oſiris was accompanied by his brother Apollo, as he is 
call'd by the Greeks; he was the propagator of the bay, as Oſiris was of 
the ivy, for which reaſon thoſe trees are facred to theſe Gods, and it is to 
be obſerv'd, that the trees that are conſecrated to them, are ever-greens, as 
the myrtle to Venus, and the olive to Minerva. It is ſaid, Oſiris had for 
his companions in war, Anubis and Macedon. They wore the ſkins of 
thoſe animals they ſomewhat reſembled in courage, Anubis wearing the 
dog's ſkin, and Macedon that of the wolf; on which account thoſe beaſts 
are eſteemed ſacred in Egypt, and in time came to be worſhipped. He 
took Pan alſo with him, whom we may ſuppoſe to be a different perſon 
from the other before-mentioned ; one 2 his names was had in great 
veneration in Egypt, his ſtatues being in every temple, and a city built to 
him, He carried likewiſe husbandmen with him; Maro for cultivating 
the vine, and Triptolemus to teach the manner of ſowing and reaping the 
corn, Thus accompanied, he went into Ethiopia, In this country ſatyrs 
were brought to him, cover'd with hair; for Ofiris was a lover of mirth, 
and of muſick and dancing, and always carried with him a band of mu- 
fic, in which there were nine virgins, who were excellently well Kill'd 
in vocal muſick, as well as learned in other ſubjects, and were therefore 
call'd by the Greeks the Muſes ; Apollo preſided over them. 

Oſiris met with no oppoſition, being receiv'd every where as a God, 
for his beneficence towards mankind. He improv'd Ethiopia by agriculture, 
and building cities, and left in it officers to colle& the tributes. Whilſt 
he was here, there happen'd in Egypt a great inundation of the Nile, 
which did particular damage in that part of Egypt, that was under the 
care of Prometheus, who was on this account near laying violent hands on 
himſelf, The river, by reaſon of the rapidity of its courſe, and the vio- 
lence of its waters, was call'd the Eagle. Hercules, always aſpiring at 
* things, and zealous to ſhew his extraordinary ſtrength, made up 

dikes, and kept the river within its bounds, on which account the 
Greeks, ſays Diodorus, invented the fable, that Hercules kill'd the eagle, 
that was eeding on the liver of Prometheus. It is faid, the river was 
after call'd the Nile, from Nileus a King of Egypt. Ofiris going into 
Thrace, Maro founded the city Maronea, and Macedon, the Macedonian 
-Vot, I. M m m empire : 
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OBSERVATIONS EE 
empire. He ſent Triptolemus into Attica to teach the inhabitants apricul- 
ture, Oſiris carried his arts every where, and, if any country was not capable 
of bearing wine, he taught them to make a liquor of barley, not much in- 
ferior o wine, either in ſtrength or flavour. After Oſiris's death, divine ho- 
nours were paid to him. It was long kept as a ſecret that he was kill'd by 
Typhon, who would have ſeized on his dominions; but Iſis, with her ſon 
Horus, vanquiſhed Typhon near Antzopolis, Typhon had divided the body 
of Oſiris into twenty- ſix parts, and diſtributed them to his accomplices; all 
theſe Iſis found, and incloſed each of the pieces within a painted figure 
of a body, compoſed of wax and aromatic ſpices; theſe ſhe delivered to 
diſtinct bodies of prieſts, under great ſecrecy, to be buried; enjoyning 
them to pay divine honours to Oſiris, and to conſecrate ſome particular 
animal to him, and when it died, to bury it in the ſame manner; thus 
they continued the ſame honours to the conſecrated animals; and the ſa- 
cred bulls, call'd Apis and Mnevis, becauſe they were ſo uſeful in agri- 
culture, were worſhipp'd in Egypt. From this account we may ſee the 
reaſon why Ofiris was worſhipp'd in the ſhape of a mummy, and that his 
ſtatues are ſeen ſo common in that figure, and alſo why fo many ſacred 
animals were worſhipp'd in Egypt. From this alſo, probably, the cuſtom 
took riſe of embalming their dead bodies, forming them in the ſame fi- 
gure, and honouring the relicts of their relations in the ſame manner, as 
the ſeveral pieces of Ofiris were preſerved. | | | 
If we examine into the riſe of the fables relating to the births of ſe- 
veral of the Deities ſaid to have been begotten likewiſe by Deities, we ſhall 
find it had no other foundation, than the lewdneſs or adulteries of the rela- 
tions of great perſons, who had people about them to invent ſtories to cover 
the diſhonour of their families. Of this nature was the fable of Semele 
and Bacchus, not to mention ſeveral others, from the accounts we have b 
their own authors, And Deities, which, in the idea of the Heathens, ſub- 
ſiſted before, were made to be born long after. For the fame purpoſe 
the Greek Hercules was ſuppoſed to be begotten by Jupiter on Alcmena, 
to cover her adultery, when ſhe brought forth a ſon at an improper time, 
during the abſence of her husband Amphitryo in the wars. The lewd- 
neſs of Io daughter of Inachus, King of the Argives, is another inſtance 
of this kind, who proving with child by a mariner, and, it is faid, going 
into Egypt in a ſhip that had a bull painted on it, all that tory of her 
being transformed into an heifer, and of the loves of Jupiter, was invent- 
ed, and that ſhe went into Egypt and there recover'd her firſt ſhape, and 
was married to Oſiris; and, upon this very ſtory, Diodorus + takes occa- 
ſion to make reflections on the great diſagreement there was in relation 
to the hiſtory of their Gods; that the ſame Deity was call'd by ſome Iſis, 
by others Ceres; by ſome Theſmophorus, by others the Moon; by ſome 
again Juno, and that others call'd this Deity by all theſe names: That 
they call'd Ofiris ſometimes Serapis, and ſometimes Bacchus, at other times 
Pluto, ſometimes Ammon, at others Jupiter, and often Pan; and ſome 
ſaid, that Serapis was the Pluto of the Greeks; there being in reality, very 
little foundation in truth for theſe things, but almoſt all theſe ſtories have 
had their riſe from the inventions of men on different occaſions; which 
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is the cauſe of ſuch variety and diſagreement in the accounts 'of the my- 


thology of the Heathens. | 

Horus was ſon of Oſiris and Ifis, who, being taught the art of prophecy 
and phyſick by Iſis, was called Apollo; fo that we have Apollo both 
brother and fon to Oſiris. The giants alſo, conſiſting of many bodies, 
are ſaid to have riſen in the time of Ofiris, whoſe miniſters were repreſented 
as whipping them; and for this reaſon, the ſtatue of Ofiris is often ſeen 
with a whip, as the puniſher of the wicked. It is alſo remarkable, that 
Ifis behaved in ſo prudent and wiſe a manner after the death of Oſiris, that 
the Queens of Egypt, were from that time, ever had in greater honour than 
the Kings, and were inveſted with higher power; and, in the marriage 
ſettlements among private perſons, that polite clauſe uſed to be added, that 
all things ſhould be under the direction of the lady f. And, as it has been 
judged that all the mummies that have been found about Saccara, which 
was near Memphis, are female bodies, it is poſſible on the burial of Iſis in 
a chapel in the grove of Vulcan at Memphis, all women might be conſe- 
crated to this Deity, and be buried in theſe catacombs, as near as conve- 
niently they could be to the Goddeſs, and have their coffins, by a particu- 
lar diſpoſition, made ſo as to repreſent Oſiris, which might be another 
foundation for the future regards that were to be paid them. And poſ- 
ſibly the bodies of the men might be depoſited in another part, perhaps in 
the grottos to the eaſt of the Nile; and the honours that were paid to them 
might not be ſo great in preſerving them, and, for that reaſon, they may 
not have continued ſo long. But theſe are only conjectures, for which it 
is certain we have no foundation in antient authors, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the antient Hieroglyphics of the EG YP TIANSõ. 


| ERODOTUS ſays, the Egyptians uſed two ſorts of letters, or 

ways of writing; one call'd ſacred, the other vulgar letters *. Dio- 

dorus gives a more particular account, tho* in ſome parts obſcure. 
He ſays, the Egyptians learnt the form of their letters, or writing, from 
the Ethiopians ; for of the Egyptian letters, or manner of writing, one was 
vulgar, which all people learnt ; others were call'd ſacred, which the prieſts 
only knew among the Egyptians, learning them of their fathers, among 
thoſe things which were to be kept ſecret ; but the Ethiopians uſed all theſe 
letters or ways of writing indifferently: So that one would imagine, the 
Ethiopians either had two alphabets, or that they had two ways of writing 
moſt things, but that of theſe the Egyptians uſed one commonly, and the 
other only in their ſacred writings. So that it was rather the unlawfulneſs, 
than any impoſſibility of obtaining a knowledge of theſe letters, that kept 
them from reading their ſacred writings, as they could, perhaps, have learnt 
them of the Ethiopians, if we ſuppoſe they were exactly the ſame ; but it 
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is poſſible, that the ians, having learnt the art of writing of the Ethio- 
olans wig W 5 the letters or marks, that ſtood for words, 


that the Ethiopians themſelves might not be able to read them, h 
the languages of both nations might be the ſame: He afterwards ſpeaks of the 
Ethiopian letters, call'd by the Egyptians hieroglyphics; he ſays, that at 
firſt their forms of writing r nted all ſorts of beaſts, the parts of the 
human body, and inſtruments, eſpecially thoſe of the handicrafts; for 
their writings did not conſiſt of ſyllables put together, but of figures that 
related to the things they were to expreſs; for they wrote or drew the fi- 
gure of a hawk, a crocodile, a ſerpent, the eye, hand, or face of a man, 
and the like. A hawk fignified all things that were to be done expediti- 
ouſly, (I ſhould rather think expedition itſelf) becauſe it is the ſwiſteſt of 


birds The crocodile fignified malice; the eye cxprek'd both an obſerver 


of juſtice, and a keeper of any perſon : 'The right hand, with the fingers 
extended, ſignified any one's getting his livelihood: The left hand ſhut, 


the preſerving and keeping of any thing. Thus every thing was read and 


underſtood by figures. This ſeems to have been the hieroglyphical man- 
ner of writing; but it is to be doubted, if the common way was not by 
ſingle letters compoſing fyllables The form of letters is arbitrary, and 
each letter, as conjectured by ſome, might be the reſemblance of an ani- 
mal; eſpecially as the names of ſome antient letters are the names of 


| beaſts, The capital Armenian letters are now actually repreſented by beaſts, 


without any ſimilitude of the letter added to it, as I faw in their gram- 
mar, printed by the Propaganda Fide. 

Moſes, who was ſkill d in all the learning of the Egyptians, without 
doubt, underſtood their manner of writing ; and, if the letters repreſent- 
ed animals, he muſt have compoſed a new alphabet, when the law forbid 
them to make the likeneſs of any thing, that is, we are to ſuppoſe of any 
living creature, or of any of thoſe luminaries that were worſhipped in the 
Heathen world. The figures ftanding for letters could not be above forty 
or fifty. It may be confider'd alſo, how many of theſe there muſt be, if 
they ſtood for ſyllables, which would ſeem to be a more difficult way of 
writing than putting figures for words, which by the reſemblance would very 
much help the memory; an advantage that could not be had, if certain 
figures ſtood for ſyllables. If hieroglyphical figures ſtood for words or 
ſounds that ſignified certain things, the power of hieroglyphics ſeems to be 
the ſame as of a number of letters compoſing ſuch a ſound, that by agree- 
ment was made to ſignify ſuch a thing. For hieroglyphics, as words, ſeem 


to have ſtood for ſounds, and ſounds ſignify things; as for inſtance, it 


might have been agreed, that the figure of a crocodile might ſtand for 
the ſound that meant what we call malice: The children of the prieſts 
were early taught, that the figure of a crocodile ſtood for ſuch a ſound, and, 
if they did not know the meaning of the ſound, it would certainly ſtand 
with them for a ſound ; though, as the ſound, it ſignified alſo a quality or 
thing; and they might afterwards be taught the meaning of this ſound ; as 
words are only founds, which ſounds we agree ſhall fignify ſuch and ſuch 
things ; ſo that to children, words only ſtand for ſounds, which relate to 
ſuch things as they know nothing of; and, in this ſenſe, we fay children 
learn many things 7 * what they do not underſtand, and their me- 
mories are exerciſed only about ſounds, till they are inſtructed in the mean- 

ing 
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ing of che words. This, I thought it might be proper to obſerve, as ſome : 


ſay, hieroglyphics ſtood for things, and not ſor words, if ſounds articulated 
in a certain manner are words. And though it may be faid, that in this 
caſe, when different nations of different languages agree on common cha- 
racters, that ſtand for certain things they agree on, that then ſuch figures 
ſtand for things: This will be allow'd; but then they ſtand for ſounds too, 
that is, the ſounds in each language that ſignify ſuch things: And, as ob- 
ſerved before, to children, who know nothing of the ſeveral things they 
ſtand for, to them they are only marks that expreſs ſuch and ſuch ſounds ; 
ſo that theſe figures ſtand not for things alone, but, as words, for ſounds 
and things. It is to be doubted, whether we have any inſcriptions in a 
language, the letters of which are figures of things; for to know that, we 
are not to examine all hieroglyphics, to ſee how many different ſorts there 
are; but if any are writ iti lines, we ought to examine them, and ſee whether 
the different figures amount to ſo great a variety as muſt exceed the num- 
ber of letters in any language. It is probable, that the hieroglyphical writ- 
ing was written in the ſame manner as the common language, with re- 
gard to the lines; and thoſe few inſcriptions, that are found written in 
lines, have ſo great a variety of figures, that it is to be concluded, they 
are the facred hieroglyphical writing, in which each figure ſtood for a 
word. As to other emblematical hieroglyphics, which ſeem to have been 
deſign'd for ornaments of buildings, we may ſuppoſe, that at firſt they 
might only adorn their freezes, and that the ornaments on the freezes in 
temples conſiſted: of ſuch things as related to the Deity, or the manner of 
worſhip; as the animal, under whoſe ſhape he was worſhipped, might be 
repreſented. The Lituus, an inſtrument of augury, and vaſes of ſacrifice 
may be allow d to be inſcriptions, if the Patera, the head of the ox, and 
the like, in the freezes of Greek and Roman architecture, are affirm'd to 
be inſcriptions, ſignifying that ſuch a beaſt was ſacrificed, or ſuch a vaſe 
uſed in their ſacrifices or libations. And, with regard to other emblems, 
if the reverſe of a medal, on which the figures of certain virtues are re- 
reſented, for which the perſon is celebrated, or many of the pictures of 
Rubens of that nature, may be ſaid to be inſcriptions, it may be allow'd 
alſo, that theſe hieroglyphics are inſcriptions ; but theſe ſeem to repreſent 
things; for if they were inſcriptions, they muſt ſtand for ſuch individual 
words, and be read into certain ſentences, exactly in the ſame words, by 
all thoſe who underſtand that language, which does not ſeem to be the 
caſe, And tho Ammianus Marcellinus mentions the inſcription; on every 
ſide of the obeliſk that was brought to Conſtantinople, yet it may be ſu 
poſed theſe hieroglyphics might be in lines on the pedella or baſe of 
obeliſk,. where the inſcription might be more eaſily read; and it is probable, 
they were in the common letters, which, as they were figures of animals, 
might poſſibly be call d hieroglyphics, tho not ſo ſtrictly ſpeaking; for, as the 
inſcription was in honour of ſo great a King, it is moſt probable, it ſhould 
be written ſo as to be read by every body; and, if it was written in the 
hieroglyphical characters ſtanding for words, it muſt have taken up very 
little room, there being only as many figures as principal words, and could 
not have well cover d one fide of a large obeliſk, which would not 
have anſwer d the end of ſuch a very conciſe manner of writing, for 
which the hieroglyphics were contrived, as a ſhort hand, to comprehend 
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OBSERVATIONS 
much under a few figures, eaſily penn'd after they were once learnt, As 
far, therefore, as hieroglyphics are emblematical, they ſeem to ſtand for 
things ; but as they are inſcriptions, they ſtand for words or ſounds as well 
as things, and might be read in the vulgar language by the children of 
the prieſts, who poſſibly might not underſtand any part of ſome of them, 
that might relate to ſciences, they as yet knew nothing off. | 
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CHAP. v. = 


Of the Egyptian manner of Embalming human Bodies and 
Birds. 


ERO DOT Us + gives ſome account of the honours they paid to 

the bodies of their relations, after they were dead. He ſays, when 
any man of conſequence died, all the women of the family beſmear'd 
their hands and faces with dirt; left the body in the houſe, and, with 
other women, their relations, went about the city beating themſelves, with 
their garments girt about them, and their breaſts uncovered ; the men alſo 
girded their garments about them and beat themſelves; afterwards they 
carried the body to be embalmed; there being certain perſons appoint- 
ed for this bufiniels whoſe profeſſion it was; who, when the body was 
brought to them, ſhew'd ſeveral patterns made of wood, painted like a 
dead body embalmed. One of theſe patterns was of very fine workman- 
ſhip, and called by a name it was not lawful commonly to utter; ano- 
ther was ſhewn, not ſo fine, and leſs coſtly; and a third ſtill cheaper. 
They then aſk'd, in which manner they would have the body prepar'd, and 
ſo agreed on the price. And it is here to be obſerv'd, that theſe three 
ways of adorning the outſide of mummies, ſeem to relate to this firſt 
manner of embalming; and it is probable, there were three prices, accord- 
ing to the beauty of the workmanſhip. Then they embalmed them in 
this manner: Firſt, they extracted the brains by the noſe, with a crooked. 
iron, and then poured in drugs; afterwards they open'd the body with a 
ſharp Ethiopian ſtone, took out the bowels, cleanſed the body, and waſh- 
ed it with palm wine, and a ſecond time with pounded perfumes; they 
then fill'd it with myrrh, caſſia, and other ſpices, frankincenſe excepted, 
and ſew'd it up: Afterwards they waſh'd it with nitre, and laid it by for 
ſeventy days, for longer it was not permitted to lie: They then waſh'd 
the body again, and wound it up in ſwathes of linen, beſmearing it over 
with gums, which the Egyptians uſed inſtead of glue. The relations took 
it from them, and made a wooden figure of a man, in which they put 
the body, and fixing down the top, they put it into the catacombs. But 
thoſe, who were more moderate in their expences, injected turpentine of 


_ cedar with a pipe into the body, without cutting it; they then falted it for 


ſeventy days, and drew out the pipe, which brought the bowels out with 
it by the fundament, and the nitre dried up the fleſh, leaving nothing but 
the {kin and the bones. The third way of preparing the body, with thoſe 


+. Herodotus, 1, ii. c. 85, 86. 


of ſmall fortunes, was by cleanſing the inſide with ſalt and water, and 
ſalting it for ſeventy Days. Kh | 

Diodorus F adds to this account of Herodotus, that they went moutrti- 
ing about the city till the body was buried; that, during that time, they 
uſed neither the baths, wine, delicate food, nor fine cloaths. The firſt 
manner of embalming coſt a talent of filver; the ſecond twenty Mine. 
The people of this profeſſion, of embalming bodies, learnt the art of their 
anceſtors; and their method was, to bring in an account to the relations; 
of the expences of the difterent ways of embalming the body, and aſking 
them which method they choſe; and, agreeing about every thing, they 
took away the body, to be embalmed. Firſt, the ſecretary mark'd out 
on the left fide, how far it ought to be cut; then a certain officer cut 
according to their rules, with an Ethiopian ſtone, and immediately ran 
away, all the people that were preſent following him, throwing ſtones af- 
ter him, and curſing him, to attone for this fact; for they look on the 
perſon as an object of hatred, who offers any violence, wounds, or does 
any harm to the body of his fellow creature: But thoſe who embalmed the 
bodies, they honour'd and efteem'd; and they converſed with the prieſts, 
and went into the temples (as the prieſts) without any reſtraint. Then one 
of them took out all the entrails, except the heart and kidneys Another 
waſh'd the inſide, and the bowels with palm wine, and aromatic per- 


thinos, for about thirty days, and afterwards with myrrh and cinamon, 
not only to preſerve it, but to keep it ſweet. From what follows, one 
would imagine, that there was a way of preſerving the bodies far beyond 
that of wrapping them up in linen and dipping them in Bitumen, or be- 
ſmearing them with it, in the manner we ſee they were embalmed ; for he 
ſays, their very eyebrows and eyelaſhes, and the form and appearance of 
the whole body was fo well preſerved, that they might be known by their 
features ; and, on this account, many of the Egyptians kept the bodies of 
their anceſtors in houſes, adorn'd at a very great coſt, and had the plea- 
ſure to ſee their fore-fathers, who were dead many years before they were 


way might be ſet upright, that their friends might have the pleaſure to 
behold them in that natural poſture. Herodotus ſpeaks of binding thoſe 


up in ſwathes, and putting them in coffins, who were embalmed in the beſt 


with this firſt way of embalming, or that it was an improvement intro- 
duced afterwards, if the account of Diodorus be true ; though it muſt be 
obſerv'd, that we do not find, that ever any bodies have been diſcover'd, 
which were embalmed, as our author deſcribes; though it may be doubted, 
whether there were not ſuch bodies formerly found, that ſupplied the 
world with the mummy of dried fleſh; there being nothing of this kind 
ſeen on the mummies at preſent; and that, there being ſo great a de- 
mand for it, all thoſe bodies might have been deſtroyed, and that drug 
ſupplied by the art of the Jews of Alexandria, as ſome travellers relate; 
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fumes ; they then prepar'd the body with turpentine of cedar, and other 


born, and to obſerve all their features, as well as if they were living. 
From this account it is probable, that this manner of embalming was 


the fineſt and moſt coſtly, and thoſe whoſe bodies were prepared in this 


manner; fo that it ſeems, either that Herodotus was not well acquainted 


232 OBSERVATIONS 
There were, doubtles, ſeveral ways of embalming the bodies, accord- 


ing to the firſt and ſecond manner of Herodotus, which were more or 
leſs expenſive. It was obſerved. of a mummy I brought from Egypt, that 
was in a coffin made of boards; that the holes between the baards were 
filled up with linen and fine plaiſter. There were four folds of cloth over 
the head; the upper one being painted blew; under this there was a com- 
poſition about half an inch thick, as I imagin d, of gum, and cloth, that wass 
burnt by the heat of the things applied to it; and Herodotus ſaye, the 
clothes were beſmear d with gums ; and next to the ſkin was a coat of gum 
or Bitumen about as thick as a wafer, which ſeem d to have been cauſed 
by dipping the body in Bitumen, and under this, the skin ſeem d to be, 
next to the skull, The head was half full of Bitumen, that is, the hinder 
part, the body having been laid on the back, when the Bitumen was 
poured in by the noſe, It is very remarkable, that the Bitumen had 
penetrated into the yery bone of the skull, eſpecially into the middle part 
of it, which is moſt porous, though there is little or nothing to be ſeen 
of it on the outer tables of the bones, however, it is not probable that they 
ſhould have had an art of injecting by the blood veſſels. The body was 
bound round with a bandage made of linen, about three quarters of an 
inch broad, under which there were four folds af cloth, and then a 
ſwathe two inches broad, and under that eight different bandages of the 
ſame breadth, laid a-croſs from the ſhoulders to the hips on the other fide. 
Under this there was a cruſt of linen about an inch thick, burnt almoſt 
to aſhes, but ſticking together by means of the gums with which it was 
probably beſmear'd. The bones of the arms were laid a- croſs the breaſt; 
the right arm being over the left, and the hands lying towards the face. 
From the hips to the feet there were eight bandages two inches broad, one 
covering about half of the other; under theſe there were bandages an inch 
thick, conſumed by the heat of the drugs, as before. There were two 
wooden blocks, on. which the head of the mummy reſted. The outer 
bandages of linen did not ſeem to have been beſmeared with gums, The 
coffins they put the bodies in are obſerved to be of two farts, One has 
the lower part made of an entire piece of wood, and the upper of an- 
other, both hollow'd in, ſo as to receive the body, and being xy toge- 
ther, they are faſtned with broad pegs in the top, that are fix d into 
holes in the lower part. They were cut into \ ſhape of a human 
body, as bound up after it is embalmed; and the coffins, and likewiſe 
the bodies wrapp'd up in linen, were cover'd over with a thin plaiſter, and 
painted (without doubt) according to the pattern they fix d on. As to 
the manner of painting the mummies and. coffins, it may be obſerved, 
both on their coffins and bodies, that they, firſt painted: the ground of one 
colour, and then, probably, laying on a cloth or. paſte-board cut out in 
figures like cut paper, they painted the open or uncoyered ſpaces; for the 
figures appear moſtly of one colour, probably that of the ground, and the 
paint riſes higher round the figure. This is the manner they call paint- 
ing in ſtenſils, and it is ſomething in this way that they now paint cards. 
It was obſerved alſo on another ſmall mummy I brought from Egypt, that 
there is a ſort of painting: call'd/ ftrow ſmalt, being made of ſmalt finely 
powder'd and ſtrowd on the paint. The ſecond way of making the cof- 
fin, was with boards faſten d together with pins, with very little art in the 
15 workmanſhip 
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workmanſhip. A face or mafk carved in wood was nailed on the lid of 
the cofhn, over the head. When I went into the catacombs, I had reaſon 
to think, they had tied up ſome of the bodies of inferior perſons in reeds 
or palm boughs, as@bſcrved when I deſcribed the catacbmbs of Saccara. 
As to embalming of animals, I have already obſerved, that Ifis, finding 
the ſeveral parts of the body of Ofitis, had each of them made up in the 


pay due honour to the xelicts of Oſiris, to conſecrate one animal to him, and 


when it died to bury it in the ſame manner: This way we may account for 


the worſhip of animals in twenty-four temples in particular; but it is to be 
obſerved, that they worſhipped the ſame animals in different temples, as the 
crocodile at Qmbus, and at two or three other cities that had their names 
from that animal; at Memphis the bull, under the name of Apis, and at 
Heliopolis, under the name of Mnevis, Some ſay, the ſoul of Oſiris went 
into a bull, and that this was the reaſon - of the extraordinary, worſhip 
paid to that animal. 80, according to the deſite of Iſis, they worſhipped 
theſe animals while living, and -when dead, they embalmed their bodies 
and depoſited them in their catacombs with great ceremony. Some ani- 
mals were worſhipped all over Egypt, as-the Ibis, the hawk, and the cat: 


And it is probable, that all theſe animals, when they were found dead, 


were embalmed and buried in this manner, out of the great veneration 


they had for them, whilſt of the others, thoſe only might be embalmed, 
that were particularly conſecrated and kept in their temples: And this 
ſeems to be the reaſon why ſo many are found of the former, eſpe- 


cially of the Ibis. Theſe birds are ſeen in the catacombs at Saccara, as al- 


ready deſcribed, in ſuch pots as are repreſented in the ſeventieth plate at 


A. the cover C. being ſtopp'd down with mortar. They appear to have 
been embalmed and wrapp d up in linen, as the human bodies. At B. the 
bird is repreſented as it appear d at firſt opening, in the pot; and at D. as 
it appear d when taken out of the pot, wrapp d in ſeveral folds of linen; 
the outermoſt being ſewed together, and the ſecond bound round with 
thread. At E. the Ibis appears, as it was after the two outer folds were 
taken off, the tape appearing, which bound round the reſt: Under this 
there were above twenty folds of linen, and probably ſeveral more under 
them, which were burnt to a coal by the aromatic drugs and melted Bi- 
tumen they were probably dipp'd into, or beſmear'd with, At F. the 


bird is repreſented after this cruſt of linen and aromatic drugs was taken. 


off; and at G. as it was when more was taken off, ſo as to ſee the 
bones of the bird, and ſome feathers, which were of a reddiſh. colour, 
but immediately crumbled into powder, on being touch'd ; however, this 
colour is not to be ſuppoſed the natural colour of the feathers, but owing 
to the balſams and drugs it was embalmed with, 


them to the prieſts of twenty-four ſeveral temples, defiring each of them to 
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The paſſages 


OBSERVATIONS 
NT CHAP. VI. 


An AbſtraQt from Mallet's onde of the inſide of the 


great Pyramid. 


HE entrance to the great pyramid was at firſt ſhut up, and aſter- 

| wards open d by force, as may be ſeen at the mouth of it, where 
there are ſeveral of the ſtones, that cloſed it up, of an extraordinary fize: They 
were placed on the mouth of the ſteep deſcent, which leads to the mid 
dle of the pyramid. This deſcent is a hundred feet long; the way to it 
is by an aſcent made by the ruins of the pyramid, This paſſage was fill'd 
up with the ſame kind of marble with which the inſide of it is caſed. 
In removing theſe ſtones and the others, in order to get into the furtheſt 
part of the pyramid, it may be ſuppoſed, that they proceeded in the follow- 
ing manner. Over the opening, by which one enters into this paſſage, there 
is a ſpace of nineor ten — from which ſtones have been taken away, of a 
very great ſize, which is ſufficient to prove, that it was ſtopp d up: Theſe 
ſtones being taken away for no other end than to find the entrance into the 
paſſage, or to have the more command of thoſe that fill'd it up, which 
were covered with the ſtones that were taken away, as may be ſeen at A. 


After having removed theſe great ſtones, and ſuch as were under them at 


the entrance of the paſſage, it was eaſy to get out the others with proper 
tools. It is ſuppoſed, that, in order to make this undertaking the more 
difficult, they were fix' d in with a ſtrong cement, which bound them fo 
faſt, that they made but one body with the reſt of the building; but by 
the force of ſtrong machines, and by means of hot water pour'd into the 
paſſage mark d B. they ſo weaken d the cement, and looſen d the ſtones, 
that they were eaſily taken out: For means muſt have been found to 
do it, without defacing the ſtones of the paſſage, which are ſtill of as 
beautiful a poliſh as the firſt day they were put in, except thoſe at the 
bottom, where they have made from place to place hollow grooves or chan- 
nels about two or three inches deep, in order to facilitate the deſcent and 
aſcent by this paſſage; for without that contrivance, it would be impoſſi- 
ble to go down without ſliding, or to come up without the help of ropes. 
The paſſage is made of the fineſt white marble, turn d ſomewhat yellow. 
One of the very large blocks that was taken out from the top, at the en- 


trance of the paſſage, when the pyramid was forced open, is ſtill to be 


ſeen; and it is uſual when people go to ſee this famous monument, to dine 
upon it. The ſtone which fill'd up the firſt paſſage, and all the others 
in the pyramid, were of the ſame marble, which doubtleſs was choſen 
for this purpoſe, on account of its extraordinary hardneſs. The inſide 
of the pyramid is ſo dark, and ſo much blacken'd with the ſmoak of 
candles and torches, carried there for ſo many ages by ſuch as go to ſee 
it, that it is not eaſy to find out what fort of ſtone the rooms and other 
places of this building are caſed with: One can only ſee that the 

liſh is exceedingly beautiful, and that they are very hard, and fo. cloſe- 
ly join'd, that the point of a knife cannot go between them. 

The firſt paſſage being cleared, and that laborious work finiſh'd, there 
was another much more difficult, which was, to remove the ſtones out 


of 


UN Or. 
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of another paſſage, that went upwards, toward the top of the pyramid, 


and as ſteep as the firſt. The chief difficulty muſt have been to find where 
it began in the paſſage, which they had clear d; for, tho the ſtone that 

ſtopped it up, was fo cloſely fitted in, as to leave no mark of any open- 

ing, yet it might be diſcover'd, that it did not go over the upper part of 
the firſt paſſage, as the other ſtones; which might be found by thruſting a 

knife, or ſome inſtrument into the joints on every fide of that ſtone. 

This entrance was within ten feet of the bottom of the lower paſſage, the 

better tq deceive ſuch as ſhould endeavour to find it out. They muſt 
have work d a conſiderable time at the ſtone with great difficulty; and 
the place being very narrow, they muſt have been obliged to work over 
their heads, lying on their backs, having no other way to command it; 

and conſequently they were in great danger of being cruſh'd by the fall 
of the ſtone, which muſt have been looſe, as may be ſeen at C. Notwith- 
ſtanding, after having, by dint of labour and with proper tools, overcome 
this difficulty, there was another ſtone, which went down to the bottom 
of the paſſage; upon which they were obliged to work in another man- 
ner. Having removed this likewiſe, there follow'd directly another, which 
made them think this work would be too tedious; therefore this method 
was laid afide ; ſo that, after having ſupported the ſtones, to keep them 
from falling down, and ſtopping up the paſſage, at the place mark'd D. 
at the lower end of the paſſage, they muſt have made a way by breaking 
the ſtones of the lower paſſage, which is forty feet long, and eight or ten 
wide and high; this is mark'd E. In moſt places it is very narrow and 
low, in ſome not high enough for a man to ſtand upright: This was a 
work of infinite labour. Then turning upon the left, towards the upper 
paſſage, they took out three or four ſtones, which made an opening of a- 
bout fifteen or twenty feet, in the place mark d G. But before we go on 
with a further account of 'the work, it is proper to take notice, that the 
ſtone to the right, which cloſed up this paſſage, in that part where it made 


an angle with the lower paſſage, had probably been cut fo as exactly to fill 


up that angle, but was afterwards removed ; for the ſtone at preſent, does 
not exactly fit it, there being a void ſpace of three or four inches at the 
upper part of it, which ought to have been ſo much longer than the un- 
der part, as may be ſeen at the letter F. 

When they had taken away the three ſtones, which cloſed the fide of the 
upper paſſage at G. the buſineſs was not only to remove the ſtones which 
they found in this new opening they made, but likewiſe all that were a- 
bove, and of an unknown length. This was a difficult task, and tedious 
to perform, there being only room for one man to work in the ſpace of 
three feet three inches ſquare ; and they had reaſon to think, that beſides 
the great number of ſtones which fill'd up this paſſage, there might be 
ſome other place above, where there might be ſtill more ſtones ready to 


ſlide down and fill up this paſſage, as faſt as they endeavour'd to clear it. 


This was an additional labour, which the architect had prepared for thoſe | 


who ſhould attempt to penetrate into the centre of the pyramid ; there- 
fore, in order to fave ſome part of that labour, inſtead of breaking all the 
ſtones at the place mark'd G. where they had begun to make a paſſage, it 
was reſolved to ſupport the ſtones with timber, or by ſome other way, until 
they had broke the under one. Accordingly they ſecured the upper wo 
4 and 


The gallery. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
and then cut away the ſtone under it; and ſo going from one ſtone to an- 
other; they at laſt came to the end, and to the void fpace, of which I 
am going to give an account. It is to. be .obſerved, that in the whole 
length of this paſſage, they were obliged to uſe violent means to break 


the ſtones with which it was filled up; which ſo defaced all the ſides of 


the paſſage, that, whereas it was at firſt ſquare, it became almoſt round, 
which is a proof that the work was carried on in this manner; for, if they 
had broke the ſtones directly in, that part only would have been defaced, 
and the remainder of it, which is eighty feet long, and mark d H. from 
which the ſtones would have {lid down to the breach which was made, 
would have remain'd intire, without being defaced, as all the other parts 
do to this day, | $1 
When they were at the end of this paſſage, it was found, that t 
upper part was open, and that it was a foot narrower than before, for 
the height of two feet and a half, where it widened a foot and a half 
on each fide, which made the benches; and conſequently this place was 
fix feet and a half broad +; ſo that now there was on each fide of 
the paſſage a ſort of riſing or bench, two feet and a half high, and 
eighteen inches wide, which continued on for the length of an hun- 
dred and twenty-four feet, according to the meaſure that was taken, 
tho' ſome ſay it is a hundred and forty feet. At the end of this there is a 
floor eight or nine feet long, and fix feet and a half broad, the ſame as 
the paſſage above the benches. This floor is mark'd R. in the large draw- 
ing at the end of this gallery. In the benches next the walls, there are 
at the diſtance of every two feet and a half, holes one foot long, fix inches 
broad, and eight inches deep, cut down perpendicularly. I {hall explain 
the uſe they made of the benches and holes, which are in the paſſage P. as 
repreſented at Q, The ſides of the gallery riſe above theſe benohes five 
and twenty feet, twelve of which are exactly perpendicular, at which 
height it projects three inches, and three feet higher three inches more; 
then three feet higher it ſets out again three inches ; and three feet higher 
there is a fourth projection of three inches, from which, to the cieling of 
the gallery, which is flat, it is four feet more; the cieling being about 
the ſame breadth as the paſſage between the benches, that is, about three 
feet three inches. This height was neceflary to the architect, in order to 


place the ſtones intended to fill up the paſſages. What is here ſaid about 


the leſſening of the gallery, may be ſeen at 8. 
At the end of the paſſage H. and the entrance of the gallery, there is on 


the right hand, an opening made in the wall, which takes up ſome part 


of the bench. This hole is almoſt round, ſomething like a door place, a- 
bout three feet high, and two feet and a half broad. From this openi 
one goes down into a well, of which I ſhall make mention hereafter, and 
for what purpoſe it was intended. This hole is ſeen at I. 

When they had once got to this gallery, it was no difficult matter for 
them to break the ſtones that were in the channel, mark'd P. not only be- 
cauſe they were a foot above the benches, but by reaſon of the greater 
breadth of the gallery, which gave the workmen more room, and a greater 
command of their tools; and they could begin by the laſt tone, which 
was the more eaſily maſter d, as they could ſtand upright at their work; 
which being done, and all the rubbiſh removed, they look'd for the bot- 


Fj | tom 
+ The expreſſions of the author are obſcure, but this ſeems to be the ſenſe of them. 


ON EGYPT. 
tom of the channel, and obſerved, that the ſtones for the ſpace of fourteen ot 
fifteen feet, mark'd with the letter L. * did not go acroſs under the benches; 
by which they found, it would be eaſy to raiſe up thoſe ſtones, one after 
another; which being done, they came to a floor ten feet long: At the 
depth of ten feet, and at the end of this floor, they found, the paſſage was 
continued on, and that it form'd, at the end of the gallery, a triangle of 
fourteen or fifteen feet; and at the ſame time they diſcoverd even with 
the floor, and at the left of the paſſage which led to the gallery, a fur- 
ther continuation of the way, three feet three inches ſquare. This new 
paſſage being cover'd before by the ſtones juſt removed, they concluded, 
that it muſt lead to ſome ſecret place of the pyramid ; upon which it was 
reſolved to examine further, which was eafily done by removing the ſtones 
that ſtopped it up at N. As it was in a right line, ſo they broke away 


the ſtone, and the paſſage was found to be a hundred and eighteen feet 
long, at the end of which was an arched chamber. 
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This room mark d O. is ſeventeen feet and a half long, and fifteen feet 71. 5:9 
ten inches broad; the covering is in form of a triangle. On the eaſt of the chamber. 


room is a niche in the wall, three inches deep, eight feet high, and three 
feet broad. It is not to be doubted, but there was in this niche a mumm 
ſet upright, as was the cuſtom of the Egyptians, It is probable, that it was 
the body. of the Queen of that Prince who built the pyramid ; and there 
is no doubt, but that the King himſelf was depoſited in the upper room 


which is directly over it, at about the height of one hundred feet, as. 


may be ſeen at O. and DD. Entering the laſt room, the furtheſt one 
on the right hand projects three inches, which had been contrived on 
purpoſe to prevent the ſtone, which was to cloſe up the paſſage N. from 
being thruſt in, It is probable, this ſtone was ſo contrived on that fide, 
as to fit it, and join cloſe to the wall of the room at the entrance. I muſt 
not leave this place without making mention of a diſcovery, which I made 
at the upper end of the paſſage, that is a hundred and eighteen feet long, 
which leads to this place; it is, that the ſtones, with which it is built, are 
cracked acroſs the whole length of the paſſage. I ſhall leave it to thoſe who 
are more skilful than myſelf, to decide what could be the cauſe of this 
flaw, tho' I conjecture, it might be occaſion d by an earthquake, or per- 
haps by the ſettling of this weighty building, which might be heavier on 
one fide than the other. I did not fee any ſuch crack in any other part of 
the pyramid, tho' I examined it with the utmoſt care; eſpecially there is no 
part of the gallery but what I have examined with the greateſt diligence. 
To ſupply the want of a rod or pole, which could not be brought thro' 
the winding of the paſſages, I order'd ſeveral ſhort rods to be faſten'd to- 
gether, at the end of which I fix'd a light, and fo held it up as near the 
arch and walls as poſſible, without ever being able to obſerve any defects. 
I could only perceive, that the fides were a little damaged, and that to- 
wards the right hand fide a piece of the wall was broke off at the top of 
the narrowing of the gallery, which might have happen'd by the fall of 
ſome ſtone, which in the cloſing of the pyramid, in the manner I ſhall de- 
{cribe hereafter, might roll off the ſcaffold and break this ſtone, 
Doubtleſs they had a notion, that there was ſome hidden treaſure un- 
der this farſt room ; which may be concluded from their breaking up the 


See the ſeventeenth plate. 
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floor, by which one may go between ſeveral ſtones, that lie in a confuſed 
order, into the body of the pyramid, for about twenty paces; the ſtones 
taken out at this place almoſt fill the room. They attempted the ſame in 
the upper room; but it is probable, that in both places, they had no other 
reward for the great pains they were at in defacing ſuch a beautiful piece 
of architecture, than the difappoiritment in having beſtow'd their time 
and labour to no purpole, | 3 

Having diſcover d every thing in this firſt room, it remain d only to pe- 
netrate into that where the body of the King was depoſited. They did 
not doubt, but they ſhould find it at that void ſpace, which was at the upper 
end of the gallery, directly over the firſt chamber. Accordingly, at the 
end of that place which is mark'd R. they found the paſſage extended fur- 
ther, and was three feet three inches wide, and well ſtopped up at T. It 
is probable, that the firſt ſtone was ſo well fixed as to coſt them great la- 
bour to remove it; which appears by a piece of the upper ſtone which 
was broke off, in order, no doubt, to have a better hold on the under one, 
which ſtopped up the paſſage. This being removed with great labour, they 
took out another with the ſame difficulty: When theſe two were taken away, 
there appear'd a void ſpace ſeven feet and a half long; and being deſirous 
to clear the way further, they found a third ſtone, that could not be got 
out, being every way larger than the hole that it ſtopped up. This was 
the laſt artifice of the architect, to deceive any perſons that might get fo 
far, and to prevent their looking any more after the private chamber, 
which is but twelve paces from this place, in which lay the body of the 
King, and where they would have found the treaſure, if any had been 
depoſited with him. Still this did not diſcourage the workmen, nor 
deceive them; for they ſet about breaking the ſtone, which they muſt 
have done with much labour; it was fix feet long, four feet broad, and 
perhaps five or fix feet high. There was a void ſpace here of fifteen 
feet high, which at the height of eight feet enlarged itſelf about four feet, 
towards the gallery, and is mark'd W. and correſponded to an opening of 
the paſſage eighteen inches broad, which was two feet from the great ſtone :_ 
I ſhall hereafter mention the uſe it was intended for. At the upper end 
of this void {pace there are three holes a foot deep and broad, mark d A A. 
which were made on purpoſe to fix in large pieces of timber, to which 
cords were faſten'd, and fixed, by means of iron rings to that great ſtone 
which I have mention'd, and kept it hung up in this void ſpace, where it re- 
main'd till ſuch time as it was to be let down on the paſſage BB. which was 
to be when the King's body ſhould be depoſited in the room. The opening 
cighteen inches wide in the paſſage, mark'd V. two feet from that void 
{pace in which the great ſtone hung, muſt have been deſign'd for the 
workmen to get out, aſter they had let down the ſtone ; and when they 
had quitted the place, the hole was ſtopped up cloſe with a ſtone two feet 
thick only, which had been ſet under it, to which two rings were faſten d. 
At the further end of the upper part of it, two chains were fix d to the 
two rings, which were faſten'd to another heavier ſtone that hung over 
the opening Z. occupied by the great ſtone that left the ſpace void when 
it fell down: The ropes that kept up that great ſtone were fix d to the pil- 
lar V. in the paſſage, and were held by the under ſtone, till the workmen 
got out by the hole eighteen inches wide, which is between this and the 


upper 
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uf opening; when they were out, they let it go, and the ſtone was 
raifed up in its place, where it was ſtay' d by another ſtone, contrived for 
that purpoſe, three inches thick, 'and fix or ſeven broad; it is at about a 
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man's height in the void place mark d V. which was part of the laſt con- 


trivance uſed to prevent the entring into the room: This ſtone mark'd X. 
is to be well obſerv'd. Along the walls, on each fide of the paſſage in 
which the great ſtone fix feet long, and four feet broad, was put ; there 
are grooves wrought round, three inches deep; the ſection of which are 
in the figure; theſe grooves were made to let it down more exactly in the 
place it was to occupy, and likewiſe that it might fix more firmly in its 
place, in caſe any perſons ſhould attempt to open it. All this ſhews the 
great care that was taken to ſecure the body of the Prince from being diſ- 
cover d, if there ſhoyld happen to be men ſo impious as to undertake it; 
And, if afterwards the ſtone eighteen inches broad and three feet and 
a half long, which is the dimenſion of the opening mark d V. in the paſ- 
ſage, was put in its place, and there happen'd to be a ſmall opening, it 
might be fill'd up with cement, and it is poſſible, the ſtone might be all 
cover d with mortar, which would make its motion ſlower, reſiſting the 
force of the counterpoiſe, and a few blows with a hammer would clear off 
the ſuperfluous mortar, and make it go into its place; this ſtone is not 
now ſeen, nor the other large one, being both doubtleſs broke to pieces to 
be carried away. If any one examines with care the diſpoſition of the void 
places that have been deſcribed, which are but fix feet from the entrance 
of the room where the King's body was depoſited ; he muſt be perſuaded, 
that it was executed in this manner, and admire the art and ingenuity of 
the architect: To make all this the plainer, it is repreſented ſeparately, 
and with a larger ſcale, in the draught near the pyramid, which will make 
the whole affair better underſtood than any deſcription, 
After having cut away the great ſtone from the place where it was fix'd, 
they came at length to the laſt ſtone at the entrance of the chamber; it 
fll'd the fpace BB. This was eaſily taken out; and being removed with 
little trouble, gave admittance into the room which is mark'd DD. It 
is cover'd at top with nine rows of ſtone; the ſeven middle rows are four 
feet broad each, and above fixteen long, having both ends laid on the 
walls from eaſt to weſt, which are ſixteen feet apart; there appears no 
more than two feet of the breadth of each of the other two ſtones, the 
remainder being hid by the walls on which they reſt. Whatever was in 
this room, at preſent nothing remains but a tomb of granite marble, ſe- 
ven or eight feet long, four broad, and four deep; it was put here when the 
room was built, before it was cloſed up, and remains in the ſame place, as 
it is impoſſible to take it out without breaking it to pieces, which would be 
to no purpoſe; it formerly had a cover, as appears by the make of the edge, 
but in removing it, it was broke to pieces, and no remains of it are left. 
This cheſt, no doubt, contain'd the body of the King incloſed in three or 
four cheſts of fine wood, as was uſual among the great people: It is like- 
wiſe probable, that this room contain'd ſeveral other cheſts beſides that of 
the Prince, eſpecially thoſe that belong'd to the people, who were ſhut up 
with him in his tomb, to keep him company : For, when the body of the 
King, who built this l was depoſited in this ſumptuous Mauſoleum, 


it is to be ſuppoſed, there were at the ſame time living perſons brought into it, 
| | who 
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240 OBSERVATIONS 
who were never to go out of it, but to bury themſelves, as it were, alive 
with their Prince. This is a fact which I cannot queſtion, after the con- 
vincing proofs which 1 have had of it. 1 ground my opinion of this 
matter of fact upon this foundation, that directly in the middle of 
this room, which is thirty-two feet long, nineteen feet high, and ſixteen 
broad, there are two holes oppoſite to one another, three feet and a half 
above the floor, one towards the north is one foot broad and eight inches 
high, it goes quite through in a right line to the exterior part of the 
pyramid: This hole is now ſtopp'd up with ſtone, within five or fix 
feet of its opening: The other, which is open towards the eaſt, and 
of the ſame height from the floor, is perfectly round; it is large enough 
to thruſt in two fiſts; it enlarges to a foot diameter, and goes ſloping 
down to the bottom of the pyramid; the two holes are mark'd C. I 
believe every one will conclude, that they were intended for no other 
uſes than the conveniency of thoſe that were to remain in this tomb; 
the firſt was to give them air, and convey to them their focd, and 
other neceſſaries; they were no doubt provided with a long box propor- 
tionable to the width of the paſſage ; to this box was faſten'd a long 
cord by the help of which they could draw in the box; the other cord 
was left hanging to the outſide of the pyramid, for the people with- 
out to draw out the box; it is probable, this was the manner they were 
ſupplied with neceſſaries as long as any of them remain'd alive. I ſup- 
poſe, at their going in, each of them had provided himſelf with a coffin 
to be laid in; and that they ſucceſſively perform'd that pious and laſt 
duty, of putting each into his coffin, except the laſt, who fail'd of 
that ſuccour, which the reſt of the company had found in him and the 
others. The ſecond hole was to convey their excrements, which fell into a 
great pit made for that purpoſe. I intended to have had the outſide of the 
1 pyramid examined, to ſee where the ſquare hole ended; and perhaps there 
1 might have been found freſh proofs of what I have ſaid; but ſuch an exa- 
14 mination would have given ſuſpicion to the government of the country, 
who would have imagined, that it was to ſeek after hidden treaſures. I 
thought alſo, that the hole might end in ſome ſort of cavity without- 
ſide, and might be entirely ſtopp'd up, at leaſt on the outſide. How- 
ever, others may examine the place, and find a full proof of the uſe it 
was intended for; though to me it ſeems paſt diſpute, and that it is not 
poſſible to imagine any other uſe it could be put to. 
Having explain'd as clearly as the matter would admit, in what man- 
ner and by what means the pyramid was | dns. broke open, it remains 
now to ſolve a doubt, which may ariſe from reading the firſt part; and 
that is, to know where ſuch a great number of ſtones could be put, as 
was required to fill up the paſſages, which I have mention'd; in what 
manner it was done, and how the workmen afterwards came out; this 
is certainly as curious as the reſt, and deſerves at leaſt as much atten- 
tion. | 
Theſecretof I have already mention'd, that in the benches on each fide of the paſ- 
the Galery. ſage in the gallery, which is an hundred and twenty-four feet long, there 
had been made holes or mortices cut down perpendicularly one foot long, 
fix inches broad, and eight inches deep, as may be ſeen at Q. Theſe 
mortices were directly oppoſite to each other, and continued the whole 
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ON EGYPT. 


length of the benches, at the diſtance of two feet and a half from one 
another; theſe holes were left when they built the gallery, in order to 
fix into each of them a piece of timber one foot ſquare, and three or four 
feet long, with a tenant at each end, fix inches thick, and eight inches 
long ; theſe. timbers and joints made a ſcaffold to put the ſtones on, that 
were neceſſary to ſtop up all the Bier. that were to be fill'd up in the 
inſide of the pyramid, as well as this gallery of a hundred and twenty-four 
feet in length, mark d P. which was at the bottom of the gallery. Theſe 
joints were likewiſe ſhaped at the upper end, fo as to be fix d into the 
mortices of long beams of timber laid on them, to ſupport planks fix feet 
ſix inches long, and ſix inches thick, made very ſmooth, on which courſes 
of ſtones were laid. The benches, as I faid before, being two feet and a 
half high from the bottom of the gallery, I ſuppoſe the ſcaffold was ſet 
three feet above them; ſo that, from the bottom to the ſcaffold, there was 
a height of five feet and a half, for the workmen to paſs backwards and 
forwards. N 

I alſo mention d, that the height from the bottom of the paſſage to the top 
of the gallery was twenty-ſeven feet and a half; from this floor of the paſ- 
ſage it was ſix feet to the ſcaffold; ſo that, from the ſcaffold to the arch, there 
remain d one and twenty feet and a half; in which ſpace, ſetting four courſes 
of ſtones three feet and a half thick, which were neceſſary to fill up the paſ- 


ſages; there was ſtill a void ſpace of ſeven feet and a half high: But I ſuppoſe, 


that from the firſt courſe to the ſecond, they ſet between the ſtones a 
plank about three inches thick, and the like from the ſecond to the third, 
that it might be eaſter to {lide them off; three courſes of theſe ſtones were 
ſufficient to fill up all the void places, that were to be ſtopp'd up, and 
which are now open'd. Perhaps in the body of the pyramid, there are 
other paſſages ſtopp'd up, and not yet diſcover d; becauſe in the gallery 
they might have placed four or five more courſes of ſtones, if there was 
occaſion : One may be ſatisfied of this by the calculation 1 have made; 
neither do I think it likely, that they would have made the gallery higher 
than was abſolutely neceſſary, as it made the body of the building ſo much 
the weaker, | 

But we ſhall go no farther than the known paſſages, which have been 
found open; and the ſtones which fill'd them up have been ſince broke to 
pieces, excepting three feet and a half or four feet of them, which re- 
main in the place mark d F, which now fill the upper paſſage, anſwer- 
ing to the firſt paſſage, mark d B. which I call the outhde paſſage, be- 
cauſe it was fill'd up from the outſide of the pyramid, whereas the others 
were ſtopp d up from the inſide of it by theſe ſtones in the gallery: And 
I lay it down as a matter of fact, that three courſes of ſtone were ſuffi- 
cient to fill up all the paſſages, as every one may be convinced from this 
- computation. | 

It firſt required thirteen feet and a half of ſtone to fill up the paſſage 
that led to the royal chamber even with the void ſpace at the upper end 
of the gallery, which they took down from the ſcaffold to the floor, mark'd 
R. A ſtone of fix feet ſquare they put into the paſſage as far as the 
chamber door, in the place mark'd DD. where it was ſtopp'd by the floor 
of the room, which was raiſed two inches higher than the bottom of 
the paſſage: Then they let fall into the paſſage the ſtone fix feet in 

Vol. I. | | — dimenſion, 
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dimenſion, which I ſaid was hanging in the void place mark'd Z. Then, 


as ſoon as the workmen had withdrawn from this place, it was fill'd up, 
together with the opening mark d V. and when they had cloſed it up, 
they took down from the ſcaffold two other ſtones, ſeven feet and a half 
in the ſquare meaſure, by which this paſſage, that is but nineteen feet 


long, was perfectly ſtoppd up. It is to be ſuppoſed, that in order to 


facilitate the performance of this work, there was fix'd in the floor of 
the gallery, over againſt the ſtones on the ſcaffold, a ſtrong machine of 


iron and ſubſtantial pulleys, by the help of which the workmen, ſtanding 


on the floor, could by ropes take down the ſtones from the ſcaffold, one 
after another, and bring them to the very floor, by making a hole in the 
top of them to fix a lewis in, by which the workmen having a ſure hold, 
they brought them to the floor, and convey'd them with very little trouble 
where they were to place them. l 
The firſt paſſage being thus fill'd up, they went about the other, a 
hundred and eighteen feet long, mark d N. This paſſage, as before men- 
tion'd, leads up to the firſt room, where it is probable the Queen's body 
was depoſited, at the letter O. this was a very eaſy work. Then they 
took as many ſtones as were wanted to conceal the entrance of the paſſage 
and level the channel mark'd L. and cover'd that floor, ten feet in dimen- 
ſion, that was form'd by the triangle mark'd L M. at the entrance of the 
gallery; after which, having taken a hundred feet more of ſtones, they 
fill'd up the area of the paſſage mark'd H. which is that where the entry 
into the pyramid was forced; this is utterly defaced the length of 
eighty feet. Then a hundred and twenty-four feet more of the ſtone 
fll'd up the paſſage at the bottom of the gallery, mark'd P. over which 
the ſcaftold was built, and it is to be obſerved, that the laſt ſtone which 
fill'd up this paſſage, was ſupported by an elevation of four or five inches 
at the end of the paſſage, as is already mention'd, which has not been for- 
got in the draught. | | 
What I have ſaid in relation to the cloſing up the paſſages of the py- 
ramid, and the uſe of the gallery, will perhaps appear new, and bold 
enough for ſome critics to call it a chimera; but I do not pretend to be 
abſolutely poſitive upon this article ; however, it is a probable ſyſtem, that 
may give ſome light into wonders that had been conceal'd to this day; and 
it is difficult to account how it could otherwiſe be executed. One may ſee, 
that it was not poſſible, after the pyramid was finiſhed, that is to ſay, after 
the paſſages were made, and the arch of the gallery cloſed, to get ſtones into 
that gallery of a proper bigneſs to fill them up; on the contrary, one may 
ſee, the architect had difficulty enough in taking care that no body ſhould 
ever be able to take out thoſe ſtones he had encloſed, to ſhut it up in ſuch 
a manner that he thought it would be impoſſible to find out the entrance. 
One may ſee the intent of the architect alſo, in the long channel at the bot- 
tom of the gallery, and may ſuppoſe, that it was made only to convey ſtones, 
which were one day to cloſe the inſide paſſage; and may judge by the 
ſtay, which is found at the upper end of that channel, that it was likewiſe 
to be fill'd up, after the paſſages ſhould be ſtopp'd; the exquiſite poliſh 
of that channel confirms me in the opinion of this double uſe of it, and 
I remark'd, that its length is proportion'd to that of the inſide paſſage. 
One may ſee, that that paſſage is ſtil] partly ſhut up, that is, in the place 
| which 
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which makes an angle with the outſide paſſage. It is viſible, that they did 
not penetrate into the pyramid by this true paſſage, but on the contrary 
they were obliged to force another way; by which, getting to one of the 
ſides of the paſſage, they had more command over the ſtones with which it 
was filled up. From this opening force was uſed, and it is defaced the whole 
length, which ſhews, that they were obliged to uſe violence to clear it; and 
I conclude, from its being defaced to the very entrance of the gallery, that 
the ſtones which were in it were broken; and that for the length of a hun- 
dred and twenty-four feet, there was in the channel and behind it, a hun- 
dred and twenty feet more of theſe ſtones, to be a ſupply in the place of 
thoſe that ſhould be taken away. I again ſuſpect, that thoſe who broke 

n the rA had ſome knowledge of theſe ſtones incloſed in that 
channel; for, if they had been intirely ignorant, they would only have 
broke the ſtone that fled up the paſſage at the opening they forced, which 
would have been eaſier for them; and if they went to work otherwiſe, it 
was from the knowledge they had of the ſtones in the channel ready to 
ſlide down in the Futte as faſt as it ſhould be clear'd. | 

[ have hinted, that in the body of the pyramid, there may be other open- 
ings, which were cloſed up, and not yet diſcover'd, and perhaps it was not 
without ſome grounds that they ſearch d for them; but they happen'd to 
be wrong, when they thought to find them under the floors of the two 
rooms. Doubtleſs they muſt be look'd for, and the entrance can be no 
where but about the middle of the channel, 

I muſt likewiſe obſerve; that the dots which are near the letter M. are to 
ſhew certain holes purpoſely made at the time of the building of the pyra- 
mid. They were intended as ſteps for ſuch as would go up from the paſ- 
ſage a hundred and eighteen feet long, leading to the firſt room, towards 
the channel; which, as I ſaid above, was broke off in this place, or for 
thoſe who would go down from this channel. I have already remark'd, 
that from the bottom of the channel, a man might go upright under the 
ſcaffold. There is no doubt, but that there were on each {ide of the gal- 
lery, under the ſcaffold, ropes faſten'd acroſs to the joints, to help them 
up and down without fliding; they at firſt ferved for the workmen in the 
building of the gallery, and filling up the paſſages, and then for thoſe who 
afterwards went to ſee the rooms, as well as for thoſe who carried the 


bodies of the King and Queen to be depoſited ; and laſtly, for thoſe who 


went to remain in the room, and die near their King: There is no doubt, 
then, but that all the inſide paſſages of the pyramid were fill'd up with 


the ſtones that were on that ſcaffold. 
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After having given the finiſhing ſtroke to all theſe works, there remain'd The wall. 


nothing but for the workmen to get out; except we ſuppoſe, that they pulled 
down the ſcaffold, and convey'd the timber out by the ſame way that they 
were to go themſelves, which was no other than by the well I. which 1 have 
mention d. The entrance of this well occupies part of the bench; it 
riſes about two feet up in the wall, is almoſt round or oval; and is 
mark d I. This well goes down towards the bottom of the pyramid, firſt 
in a perpendicular line, then in an inclined plane, as may be ſeen in the 
ſection of the pyramid. . About two feet from the mouth A. there is a 
ſquare hole, by which one goes into a little grotto cut in the mountain, 
which here is not ſtone, but a ſort of gravel, the pebbles of mw . 
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gray cemented together. This grotto extends from eaſt to welt, perhaps a- 
bout fiftecn feet long ; then there is found another channel cut in the rock, 
which ſlopes much, = rp—menrheperpendiazizs, and is two fcet 
four inches one way, two feet and a, half = — and a hundred and 
twenty-three feet deep; in which there is nothing but ſand and ftones, 
which were either purpoſely thrown there, or have fallen down of them- 
ſelves. I am convinced, that this place was never intended for any other 
uſe but for the workmen to get out; theſe ſloping deſcents, the windings, 
narrowneſs, and depth are proofs of it. It may be, it was cut in ſeveral 
windings, ſome of them probably returning towards the mouth of it. I 
do not doubt, but that there hung over the entrance of it a range of ſtones, 
which were by ſome means kept up, and afterwards made to fall by cer- 
tain ſprings, that were ſet on work after the workmen were out of the py- 
ramid, and ſo ſhut up this paſſage for ever. In fact we do not find, that 
it ever was attempted, either becauſe it never was known, or that its nar- 
rowneſs would not admit any one to work at it. The pyramid was broke 
open by the great way, which ſerved, no doubt, to convey the King's body 
into the pyramid, and for thoſe who aſſiſted at the funeral, and went out 
again after having perform'd the laſt duty to their Prince, and depoſited 
his body in the tomb when he himſelf had prepared. 


EM YI 
Of the Religion of the Cop Is in EGVYP r. 


T. MARK is ſaid to have firſt preach'd the goſpel in Egypt, and is 
eltcem'd the firſt patriarch of Alexandria, During the perſecutions, 
as obſerved before, many of the Chriſtians of Egypt retired to Cop- 

tus, and the places about it; from which it is ſaid, they were call'd Coptis, 
Dioſcores, patriarch of Alexandria, embraced in part, the opinion of Euty- 
ches: Till that time they were in union with the catholic church. This 
opinion was condemn'd by the fourth general council held at Chalcedon; 
and ſeveral Emperors ſetting themſelves to ſuppreſs it, it is ſaid, that thoſe 
who had the upper hand, uſed the Coptis with ſo much ſeverity, that it 
gave them a great averſion to their oppreſſors, which they retain to this day 
towards the Franks and Greeks; and it is increaſed againſt the former, by 
their endeavours to make converts of them. Thoſe of the other ſide were 
call'd Melchites, or Royalifts, becauſe they were ſupported by the govern- 
ment at Conſtantinople. 

The Mahometans, when they enterprized the conqueſt of Egypt, took 
art with the Coptis, who were glad to ſee the . deſtroy d, and it 
is ſaid, turn'd againſt them, and cut ſeveral of them off; ſo the Cop- 
tis got the upper hand, and their patriarch was eſtabliſh d by the ruling 
wers, as he is at preſent. Another diviſion happening in the church, 
part of the Greek communion remain d here, in oppoſition to the weſtern 

church, and at this time they have their patriarch. | 
The Copti patriarch of Alexandria probably reſided at old Cairo, when 
that became the e and it may be . he removed into the pre- 
ſent 


ſent city, when old Cairo began to be deſerted. The Greek patriarch alſo 
reſides there. I was inform d, that the biſhops chuſe the patriarch, and that 
the principal Coptis confirm him; but the principal Coptis ſeem to have 
a great ſhare in the election, and ſome of the former muſt advance the 
money. for the Firman or patent, which is after paid out of the patriarch's 
revenues: He is inſtall'd at the eaſt end of the church of St. Macarius, 
where he is elected, and afterwards in the chair of St. Mark in Alexan- 
dria. is ſaid if the votes (as I ſuppoſe, viva voce) are equal, they then vote in 
a more ſolemn manner, by writing the names, and putting them on the altar. 
The Copti church is ſomething like the Greek church in its ceremo- Coptic cere- 
nies; their liturgies are in the antient Coptic language, which is, without ones. 
doubt, the Egyptian, tho much corrupted, eſpecially by the Greek lan- 
guage that was introduced among them during the time of the Ptolemies, 
when, without doubt, they took not only ſeveral of their letters, that might 
be ſomething different in their manner of pronunciation, but likewiſe ad- 
opted many of their words. It is to be ſuppoſed, that the Arabic language 
took place of it, when the Arabs conquer d this country; fo that, now 
the Coptic is no more a living language, nor is it underſtood by any, ex- 
cept that ſome of the prieſts underſtand a little of their liturgy, tho' many 
of them cannot ſo much as read it, but get their long offices by rote, by a 
conſtant attendance on them, and hearing them frequently repeated. The 
epiſtle and goſpel are read both in the Arabic and Coptic languages. The 
Roman Catholics have their liturgy printed in the Coptic, with very few 
alterations, chiefly relating to their praying for the broachers of thoſe opi- 
nions that are favour'd by the Coptis. As obſerved before, they ſpend al- 
moſt all the night before feſtivals and holidays, in their churches ; a cuſtom 
that might firſt ariſe from their meeting at their devotions at night, du- 
ring the times of perſecution, and might afterwards be found very conve- 
nient on account of the coolneſs of the night, as well as to have the feſti- 
val to themſelves, to be ſpent intirely in their diverſions, which conſiſt in 
going to their gardens, or walking about and doing nothing. Their 
churches are always cover'd with matting, and they take off their ſlippers, 
and carry them with them into the ran. for it would be great ill man- 
ners to come with them on the Stora, as they call it, even in their houſes, 
They likewiſe kiſs the pavement when they come into the church, which 
may be another reaſon for keeping it very clean. Their muſic is the 
Nakous already deſcribed ; their chant is not agreeable; and they fit on 
the ground very irreverently, for moſt part of the time that their devotion 
continues; and when they are obliged to ſtand up, they have crutches to lean 
on to ſupport themſelves, which are very much uſed, the ſexton ſupply- 
ing them with them. They have ſome ceremonies perform'd in their church 
in a different manner from other churches; the patriarch, or head prieſt, 
waſhing the feet of the other prieſts, at the hole A. in the plan of a Coptic 
church, in the ſeventy-firſt plate, which is fill d with water; and they call 
this hole Ilahan. Another more extraordinary ceremony is on the feaſt of 
Epiphany, when the hole B. being fill'd with water, which is bleſſed, the 
people croud to put in their feet; and it is ſaid, that in ſome parts, there 
are people that will jump into the water almoſt naked, and plunge in their 
children. The Roman Catholics here bleſs the water, and only croſs 
their foreheads with it. They have commonly a pulpit C. on the north 
. — Rrr ſide 
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fide of the church; the rene D. in moſt of the churches is a cha 
the ſouth fide of the altar, The prieſts have a very good reaſon 


on 
| | not 
preaching, The patriarch, if I miſtake not, makes a ſhort diſcourſe to them 
once a year, and they read legends out of the pulpit on great feſtivals. They 
make deacons at eight or nine years old, who always receive the facra« 


ment when it is adminiſter d. They keep the ſunday 7 ſtrifly, and 
will not work, nor do any thing in the way of their profeſſion. Taking 
in wedneſdays and fridays, they faft ſeven months in the year. Abſtain- 
ing from fleſh would be no great mortification to thoſe who feldom eat 
any; ſo that it chiefly conſiſts in not eating eggs, milk, butter, oil, and 
ſuch things as they commonly uſe, and in forbearing to eat till noon, ot 
later. One great faſt is that of Lent, which begins fifty-five days before 
Faſter; that of advent is another, forty-three days before Chriſtmas. They 
faſt alſo for fiſteen days before the annunciation; and during this faſt they 
do not eat oil, but live moſtly on vegetables. The faſt of the Apoſtles be- 
ins fifty days after Eaſtet, for thirteen days for the laity, and ſomething 
3 for the prieſts. They have alſo three days ſevere faſt before the 
feaſt of Jonas ; looking on him as a type of our Saviour's lying three days 
in the bowels of the earth. On good-friday they abſtain for twenty-five 
hours. The faſt during theſe ſeaſons, is fiot ſtrictly kept on ſaturdays and 
ſundays, as to the times of eating. I was told of ah odd ceremony, th 
ſometimes uſe, to procure leave of the patriarch to eat eggs in Lent; it is 
faid they take him up in a chair, and aſk him if he will give them leave to 
eat eggs; on refuſing it, they aſk if he will be thrown down; and repeat- 
ing theſe queſtions three or four times, at laſt he conſents to give them 
leave to eat eggs in Lent. They often eſpouſe at ſeven or eight, and con- 
ſummate at eleven or twelve; and ſome proper time before that, they are 
circumciſed. The men eafily procure divortes, on account of adultery, 
long ſickneſs, and almoſt for any diſagreements, and, if the party defires 


it, they obtain leave of the patriarch or biſhop to marry again; and if it is 


refuſed, tis ſaid a prieſt will notwithſtanding ſometimes marry either of the 
parties; but they muſt, in that caſe, be excluded from the facrament for 
ſome time: And if their own clergy will not marry them to another, they 
have recourſe to the Cadi, who will do both; and this is practiſed by the 
Chriſtians all over Turky. | 
The following particulars are partly my own obſervations, and partly 
collected from others. The Chriſma, or holy oil, which they call the 
Meiron, is conſecrated but once in thirty years by the patriarch ; a whole 
day is ſpent about it, and it is faid they chant the old and new teſtament 
all over at this ceremony; probably different ſetts of them taking diffe- 
rent parts; and the archbiſhop of Æthiopia takes of it when he comes to 
be conſecrated by the patriarch At baptiſm, they plunge the child 
three times into the water, and then confirm it, and give it the facra- 


ment, that is, the wine; the prieſt dipping the end of his finger in it, and 
putting it to the child's mouth; which is done after they have adminiſter d 


the ſacrament, for they do not keep the conſecrated myſteries. The wo- 
men ſtay in their houſes forty days after they are deliver d of a boy, and 


twenty-four after a girl; till which time the baptiſm is always deferred, 


and ſometimes much longer. The ground of this is the obſervation of the 


Moſaic law as to the purification of the mother, who tuft aſſiſt at the 


baptiſm, 
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ON EGYPT. 

baptiſin. If the child happens to be ſick, before it is baptized, it is brought 
to church, ſor they cannot baptize out of the church; they lay the child 
on a cloth near the font, and the prieſt dips his hands in the water, and 
rubs it all over; and if it is done when there is no ſacrament, the child 
and the father and mother muſt ſtay in the church till the next day. 
I che child is ſo ill that it cannot be brought to church, they then only 
anoint it, according to the form they have for that purpoſe, which they ſay 
is good baptiſm. They give abſolution at extreme unction, as they do in 
the Greek church, and anoint alſo all the people preſent, that the evil ſpi- 
rit may not go into them. Their confeſſions are only general. The ſub- 
deacons do not come within the Ehancel, but read the epiſtle at the door. 
The prieſts are obliged to ſay an office every day, as long as that of the 
Roman breviary ; only it is every day the fame, which they have by rote. 
The deacons have a ſhorter form ; but the biſhop's is longer, and the pa- 
triarch's ſtill longer. They uſe the liturgies of St. Baſil, St. Gregory, and 
St. Cyril ; the firſt being the ſhorteſt, is moſt commonly uſed. They ad- 
miniſter the ſacrament on fundays and holidays, which latter are numerous, 
and alſo on wedneſdays and fridays, and every day in Lent. The prieſts 
prepare for it, by going into the ehurch the evening before, at ſun-ſet, and 
do not go out till the ceremony is over; ſpending the night moſtly in ſing- 
ing of pſalms; and ſome of the laity ſhut themſelves up with them. It 
is ſaid, they often make eroſſes on their arms with powder; and if it is de- 
manded, whether they are Chriſtians, they ſhew the croſs. They abſtain from 
blood, and things ſtrangled. They pray for the dead; but have a notion, 
that the foul goes to heaven in forty days, and yet pray for them after- 
wards, They proſtrate themſelves before pictures; but have no ſtatues, 

except a crucifix. B . | 
What obſervations I made when I attended their ſervice almoſt an intire 
night, may give ſome inſight into their manner of worſhip. On Chriſtmas 
eve, one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-ſeven, at Akmim in upper 
Egypt, I went, about ſeven of the clock in the evening, to the chapel of 
the Hoſpitium of Propaganda Fide, to ſee the ceremonies of the catholic 
Coptis, The prieſt began at the deſk to.chant, and the people with him ; 
and then retiring to his place to the left, by the altar of St. Francis, they 
ſeem' d to chant verſe by verſe, all being in the Coptic language, which 
none underſtand ; the people ſometimes finging a ſhort hymn in Arabic. 
Then an old deacon went towards the altar with a candle, and chanted ; 
and turning to the people, read, and retired to his place, which was near 


the prieſt. After having chanted an hour, a prieſt came out habited in 


the cope, with a yellowiſh woollen cloth over his head, called Shamely, 
like the Amynta of the Catholics, having broad ſtripes on one fide of 
it. This goes under the cope; under which is the ſurplice, and over that 
the ſtole. The people continued chanting ; after a while, the prieſt be- 
gan to incenſe the altar, and then came down and made a general incenſe 
to all the people. When he deſcends from the altar, he has a deacon be- 
hind him, with a particular iron croſs, and another croſs on his right hand; 
and when the prieſt ſtretches out his hands, both the deacons do the ſame, 

which appears very ſolemn, After having incenſed the altar, he came 
down, and incenſed the people in general; and incenſing the altar a ſe- 
cond time, he came down and incenſe the other prieſt, putting his hands 
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OBSERVATIONS 


to the other's, then he came through the church, and incenſed every one, 


laying his hand on the head of each perſon. The women are in a ſeparate 
Non the right ſide of the church, with lattices before it, and a little 
place opens about breaſt high from the ground, out of which the women put 
their heads, and the prieſt lays his hands. on them. Another ceremony is 
holding the croſs, with three lighted candles ſtuck on it, which repreſents 
the trinity, with which he makes ſome motions, ſtretches out his hands 
and turns once to the left, his back being to the people; after this, one 
reads at the deſk, and another on one fide of it; and ſo in about two or 
three hours, that is about ten a clock, the devotion was finiſh'd, and the 
people retired to ſleep till about one a clock. Moſt of their chanting is 
out of the Pſalms; they have thirty pſalms for the night, and five for 
each of the ſeven hours of prayer in the day time. I was inform'd, that 
ſome impoſe on themſelves the great office of repeating all the pſalms in 
twenty-four hours. 
About one a clock the people aſſembled again to attend at the admini- 
ſtration of the ſacrament; for an hour and a half before it began, they 
chanted pſalms the ſong of Moſes and the three children, the Benedicite, 
and ſome other hymns, the prieſt beginning and chanting with them as 
before; one chorus chanting with him, and another on the other fide, 
verſe by verſe: At laſt the prieſt came out, habited as before, and incenſed 
the altar, and all the people round, three times, and perform'd the cere- 
mony again of the three candles; and the epiſtle and goſpel being read 
by the deacons, ſeven or eight boys, from eight to eighteen, made ſhort 
orations on the nativity, ſtanding up before the- altar towards the goſpel 
fide; they did it well, and with good action, being taught by the fathers ; 
this is not done in the other Coptic churches, but they read out of ſome 
legends. The prieſt began to celebrate: The bread they uſe is a ſmall white 
cake, it is made only of flower and water unleaven'd; the Coptis buy the 
corn with the money of the church, and when made into flower, it is al- 
ways kept in the church, and the cakes are made by the ſacriſtan, who 
chants ſome pſalms whilſt he is about it, and they are bak'd in an oven 
near the church, which is put to no other uſe: They never keep the 
hoſt. In the Catholic churches they muſt uſe wine; but in the others, 
they uſe what they call Zebib, though they have wine; becauſe they ſay 
they know not what may be in the wine; but if they have wine only and 
cannot have Zebib, they uſe it. Zebib is a ſort of raiſin wine; they put 
five Rotolos of new grapes to five of water, or more grapes are uſed if they 
are older; it is left to ſteep ſeven days in winter and four in ſummer; the 
deacons ſtrain it through two bags, one after another, to make it fine; this 
keeps ſeven years, and taſtes like a ſweet wine that is turn'd a little ſowre: 
They may alſo make wine themſelves for this uſe, of freſh red grapes 
from the vine. If wine is uſed, they put in a little water. They keep 
the Zebib in a jarr, and ſtop it cloſe, ſo that no wind can come to it, The 
Copti prieſts, under pretence they cannot get fruit from Cairo, ſay they can- 
not ſay maſs above once a month, though obliged, if poſſible, to fay it 
every Wedneſday and Friday in their faſting ſeaſons, and every Sunday 
and holiday. As well as I could obſerve, the prieſt takes the bread in 
the paten in the right hand, with the cloth that covers'it, and the wine in 
the cruet, cover'd alſo in like manner, and holds them both ſome time 


ON -EGYPT. 
with his hands ſtretch'd out, he then goes behind the altar, by the epiſtle 
door, and comes in by the goſpel door, and places both on the altar; 
after this he proceeds to conſecration, much like the Romans, and breaks 
the bread. With the Coptis, the prieſt turns round and holds the hoft 
elevated on the chalice, and all the people bend their bodies: Having re- 
ceived himſelf, the people that receive go behind the altar; and when 
they are to receive, the firſt comes with a towel in his hand on the left 
fide of the prieſt, and holding his head over the table, and the napkin 
under his chin, the prieſt puts the bread into his mouth, he then goes behind 
again, and gives the towel to the perſon that follows him: In like manner the 
deacons only receive the wine given them in a ſmall ſpoon. When the prieſt 
had diſtributed to the people, he put the bread into the chalice, and took the 
bread and wine both together into his mouth, and having waſh'd his hands, 
he turn'd to the people, who coming to him one by one, he gave them 
the benediction with his wet hands, putting them together after he had 
touched them: This was a high .maſs; and after he had proceeded in it 
for ſome time, another prieſt began to celebrate privately at the fide altar, 
with his head bare and ſhaved cloſe, having been bred at Rome; for they 
ſay, that covering of the head was a novelty introduced by the Coptis, 
contrary to the antient cuſtoms and canons. One perſon only received of 
him, except the deacons that ſerved, who kneeling near him, he roſe up to 
take the elements, as the others, over the table. I obſerved, ſome received 
the ſacrament that were not above ten or eleven years old; commonly the 
prieſt and deacon only, that aſſiſts, receive, The men receive with the true 
Coptis in both kinds; the prieſt carries it to the women, that is, the bread, 
on which he makes two croſſes with the wine, one with his finger dipp'd 
in the wine, the ſecond with the conſecrated bread, dipp'd alſo into the 
wine, If a perſon is fick, they adminiſter the ſacrament in the houſe, and 
give only the bread. The conſecrated myſteries are not kept in the eaſt, 


even by the Roman Catholics; the Coptis commonly receive the facra- 


ment two or three times a year, but rarely before th 


ey are ſixteen, except 
the deacons, unleſs they marry before that age. 5 


CHAP. VIII. 
The Hiſtory of the Riſe of the Nile. 
T may be proper to obſerve, that the ſame height of water may be ſuf- 


ficient or not ſufficient to overflow the country at different times, ac- 
cording to the canals that are cut through the land, and alſo according to 
the manner in which they are kept open, by carrying off the annual ſedi- 
ment. In antient times "ey ſeem to have fear d inundations more than 


they do at preſent a want of water, and it is probable, that before the ca- 
nals were open'd, there was every year ſuch an inundation as render'd the 
country incapable of being cultivated ; as Herodotus obſerves, that before the 
time of Menes, who might open ſome canals, all lower Egypt was a marſh ; 
and it was making canals, and cauſing a great diverſion of the waters 


into the lake Mceris, when it was neceflary, that drain d the country, and 
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OBSERVATIONS 
carried off the waters, that would have cauſed inundations; for the greater 
the outlet of the waters, conſequently the more water 1s required to over- 
flow the country, and if theſe canals fill'd and were obſtructed, the Nile 
muſt overflow ſooner than it did before. It ſeems indeed, when it is once 
overflow'd from the canals, that leſs water in quantity would be ſufficient 
for the land, as it muſt have been in a manner fill'd with water from the 
canals cut through it in ſeveral places, being a ſandy ſoil, through which 
the waters eaſily paſs to the height of the Nile: Though at the ſame time, 
a greater riſe might be required after its overflow, to make it riſe to the upper 
lands towards the Nile, than was required after the overflow from its own 
banks: For there is great reaſon to think, that, contrary to what is generally 
obſerved, the plain ground of Egypt is higheſt towards the river, and that 
there is a gentle deſcent to the foot of the hills ; and if ſo, when the canals 
were once open'd, and the water let into them, it would ſooner overflow the 
banks of the canals than thoſe of the river, after that the canals were cut; 
though not ſooner than before they were cut : But then the water would 
overflow leſs, ſooner abate, drain off, and evaporate, by reaſon of the greater 
outlet; ſo that though the canals carried off a great quantity of water, and 
might by that means make the overflow rather later than if it overflow'd the 
banks of the river alone, before the canals were cut; yet notwithſtanding, 
it might, in certain ſeaſons and places, overflow them at a time when the 
water was ſo low as not to overflow the banks of the river after the ca- 


nals were cut; for, though the Nile overflows its own banks at Delta, where 


they are very low, yet the overflow in the higher parts is moſtly by the 
canals, 

In order likewiſe to explain what follows, it muſt be obſerved, that I 
ſuppoſe the Nile, when at loweſt, to be four cubits high, which I ſhall 
have occaſion to explain; and it muſt always be confider'd, that there is 
a great difference between the Nile's overflowing its own banks before the 
canals were cut, and after; for in the former caſe, it would overflow 
them ſooner, though the Nile muſt be higher than if the canals were 
cut; in the latter it would overflow them later, though the Nile need not 
be ſo high, overflowing by the banks of the canal; on the ſuppoſition that 
the ground is lower at a diſtance from the river. | 

There are ſome grounds to think that the foil of Egypt has riſen ſome 

ears near half an inch, without conſidering what is carried away of the pro- 
duce of the earth; for on the banks of the Nile, I obſerved, that the ſoil 
was in ſeveral ſtrata or cakes of about that thickneſs, which, as the banks 
waſh away, ſeparate and fall down ; but then, as the loſs is great, by car- 
rying off every year ſuch a quantity of the produce of the land, it is dif- 
ficult to make a computation; and as the bed of the river alfo riſes by 
the ſubſiding of the more heavy particles of earth or ſand, though, it may 
be, not in the ſame proportion, fo the real increaſe above the bed of the 
river muſt be very ſmall; and as to what is carried off by the produce 
of the land, though concluſions have been made from experiments, by 
weighing the earth both before and after a tree has grown in a pot for 
ſome years, that vegetables ſubſiſt moſtly by water, and that very little of 
the earth is incorporated into the body of the plant; yet there may be 
miſtakes with regard to this, as the water, ſuch plants have been ſupplied 
with, might not be perfectly clear, as there might be accidental acceſ- 


tions 
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fions of earth by duſt or other means. And we ſee likewiſe, that the ground 
viſibly finks where vegetables are produced and taken away, and there is no 
acceſſion of manure. However, nothing can be certainly ſaid as to the 
riſe of the ſoil; for theſe banks being high; poſſibly theſe ſtrata of earth 
might be made only at the time of ſuch inundations as overflow'd theſe 
banks, when we are to ſuppoſe the ſediment muſt have been greater than 
in the ordinary overflow. It is poſſible alſo, that they might not be the ſe- 
diment of one year. But as to the height of water that is neceſſary, that 
muſt always have differ d in proportion to the outlet of the waters; fo 
that from conſidering how much the Nile ought to riſe for the benefit of 
the country, no ſort of computation can be made, how much the ſoil has 
riſen, all this depending on the openings there are for the waters, on their 
breadth and their depth, on their being kept clean or neglected: So that, 
if there were no greater reaſons for keeping the canals clean, than for let- 
ting them fill up, it is apprehended, the country in general would be in 
leſs danger of a want of water, in that caſe, than if they were permitted 
to choak up; but then the villages would be in greater want of water when 
it was gone off; and particularly in one inſtance, as the canals would be 
much ſooner dry, in caſe they were in ſome meaſure filled up; which 
appear d when I was in w2l it with regard to the canal of Alexandria, 
which after it was cleanſed, had water in it two months longer than it had 
the year before. I would alſo obſerve, that in very few parts the overflow 
extends quite to the mountains; it may have reach'd very near them in 
ſome great inundations, and the ſediment might afterwards be cover'd over 
with ſand; in relation to which a great number of curious experiments 
might be made by digging down and examining to ſee if there are any 
ſtrata of good ſoil, how many, how far beneath the preſent ſurface, of 
what depth, and how far they extended. 

To go on then with the hiſtory of the riſe of the Nile. Herodotus 
ſpeaks of the riſe of the Nile from the bottom of its bed ; and probably 
as ſoon as one cubit was compleated, call'd what was above it by the name 
of the other. He ſays, the Nile did not overſpread the country, unleſs it 
roſe to ſixteen cubits, or at leaſt fifteen; and, as to what he obſerves, that 


nine hundred years before, in the time of Myris, eight cubits were ſuffi- 


cient; it is poſſible, this tradition might be of its riſe, and not of its height 
from the bottom; in which ſenſe Herodotus indeed ſeems to underſtand it, 
otherwiſe the truth of it is very much to be doubted: Nor can it well be 
accounted for, on any ſuppoſition, unleſs we ſuppoſe, that the canals were 

cut after Myris's time, and fo made a greater riſe of the Nile neceſſary, and 
that afterwards they might gradually fill up, and then again a leſs height 


of water might be required ſufficiently to overflow the country: So that, 


in order to reconcile theſe accounts, we are to ſuppoſe, that Herodotus 
ſpeaks of fifteen or ſixteen cubits in his time from the bottom of the Nile; 
but that, where he mentions eight cubits, an account which he had by tra- 
dition, that might be the way of expreſſing themſelves of the riſe only of the 
Nile in the more antient times; fo that the height of the water, when at low- 
eſt, ought to be added to it, which computing it to be in proportion to the 
number of ſuppoſed pikes that it is at preſent; about four cubits muſt be al- 
low'd for the height of the Nile, when at loweſt, which would make the 
height of the water twelve cubits; ſo that in all theſe accounts, if we rern 

that 
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OBSERVATIONS 
that of the time of Herodotus, it ſeems*to be neceſſary to add the height 
the Nile is at when at loweſt, to the height of its increaſe, which might 


be, as ſaid, about four cubits. Strabo ſpoke of the cubits from the in- 
creaſe, and not from the bottom, and ſeems always to have mention'd the 


full number, and not to call the cubits by a higher number, as ſoon as it 
roſe to compleat the laſt; for, he ſays, before Petronius's time, the earth 
was very fruitful, when the Nile roſe fourteen cubits, but when it roſe on- 
ly eight, a famine enſued. If we add four cubits to the one, and the o- 
ther that makes twelve, and eighteen, which is ſomething more than the 
meaſures of Herodotus's time, ſixteen and eleven; ſo that if we ſuppoſe 
it to riſe a cubit higher than twelve, to make it thirteen, we may ima- 
gine it was then a Nile, that would at leaſt deliver Egypt from famine; as 
Herodotus ſeems to ſay, that fifteen was a middling Nile to overflow the 
land, and ſixteen a good one, ſo fourteen was likewiſe probably in his 
time an indifferent riſe, as ſixteen was a good one; therefore the good 
Nile before Petronius's time, differ d but two cubits from what was a 
good one in Herodotus's time, yet the bad Nile was probably at twelve 
only, which is two cubits lower than Herodotus's ſuppoſed bad Nile, which 
might be owing to opening canals; ſo that, tho' a cubit more might be ne- 
ceſſary to overflow the lands plentifully before Petronius s time, than what 
was in Herodotus's, the earth being riſen, and canals made; yet, canals being 
made, it was not a bad Nile, tho' two cubits lower than the bad Nile of 
Herodotus ; becauſe a leſs height occafion'd it to overflow, in ſome mea- 
ſure, as the banks of the canals were lower than the banks of the river ; 
tho' to overflow it plentifully, a greater height might be required to over- 
flow the upper lands; for when they were once cover'd, a leſs height of 
water after the overflow, tho' not leſs in quantity as to what was drunk up 
by the carth, might be neceſſary, for the reaſons mention'd; for when it 
once overflow d' from its own banks, it overſpread the whole country, had 
not ſuch outlets to carry it off at firſt, or drain it off afterwards ; ſo that 
the riſing a very little higher might be ſufficient, in this caſe, tho' not in 

the other. | 
The great advantage of opening the canals, appears from Strabo's ac- 
count ; he ſays, before Petronius's time, if it roſe eight cubits only, there 
was a famine, and fourteen cauſed a great plenty ; but in Petronius's time, 
a riſe of eight cubits preſerved the country from famine, and twelve was 
a plentiful riſe, For Strabo, obſerving the advantage of banks, to confine 
the Nile within its bed, and the water of the canals within their beds, to 
be diſtributed in a proper manner, as he muſt be underſtood, ſays, that in 
the time of Petronius (who probably open'd the canals, and raiſed the 
banks) twelve cubits, and four added to them, making ſixteen, cauſed a 
great plenty of the fruits of the earth ; and when it was only eight, ad- 
ding four to make them twelve compleat, there was notwithſtanding no 
famine in the land. | 
In Kalkaſendas's quotation of the riſe from the bottom, in the time of 
Almaſudi, in the year ſeven hundred of the Hegira, or one thouſand three 
hundred and twenty-four of Chriſt, it is faid, that if the Nile roſe twelve 
pikes only, there was famine; fourteen pikes cauſed plenty for one year, 
and fixteen would produce ſufficient for two years, but not for the graſs; 
and when it came to ſeventeen, that is, ſixteen compleat, it was ftill bet- 
ter . 
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ter; but what was fear d was ite; compleating ſeventeen, and entering on 
eighteen, which was an inundation. | % 
begun, compleated. 
Wo 17 
16 15 
3 
„ 
17 
11 
15 
11 
10 
* 13 8 
14 


15 
16 


17 
11 


In Myris's time, a good Nile from the riſe 

In the time of Herodotus, a good Nile 

Indifferent Nile | 

Bad Nile, ſuppoſed to be 

Before Petronius —— 

Bad Nile | 

In Petronius's time 

Indifterent  — 

Suppoſed bad — 

In ſeven hundred of the Hegira, or one thouſand 

three hundred twenty-four, bad Nile 

Indifferent ' —— — — 

Good Nile — — — 

Very good 1 1 8 

Inundations that hurt ſome lands 

In Omar's time, in the year twenty- nine of the Hegira, 

or fix hundred and fifty-four of Chriſt; bad 8 

Indifferent, ſufficient for one year's proviſion 13 

Good for two years proviſion bY 15 

Inundation — — — , 17 


At preſent 
Bad under 8 16 
Indifferent — — | 18 
Good — — — 211, 22, and 23 
Inundation above — — — 24 


mo 


In Kalkaſendas's time, eighteen pikes do not ſeem to have been fear'd 
as an inundation, as may be ſeen in the paragraphs © Plurimis annis, &c.” 
And, '* Vidi in Hiſtoria Nili, & *. | 


— 


CHAP. IX. 
An attempt towards ſettling the real Riſe of the NIL x. 


HE ſubject of the riſe of the Nile is ſo difficult, that I am ſenſible, 
what I ſhall fay on it, as well as what I have faid, will require 

more than ordinary attention, to be in any meaſure underſtood, and 

will be comprehended only by often confidering the ſeveral authors that 
have wrote on it, and what obſervations have been made on this ſubject; 
a trouble that probably will not be undertaken by any. but thoſe who are 


ſo curious as to go into Egypt, and endeavour by ſeeing the Nilometer, 
- and obſerving every thing they can in relation to this affair, to ſettle a 


we” See Dr. Shaw. Excerpta e Kalkaſenda de Nilo et Nilometro. 
r Ttt matter 
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OBSERVATION S 
the dark; and for ſuch 

this attempt is chiefly deſig ſitively affirm any thing, but 
what is writ on this ſubject is only intended as ſo many hints to be confi 
der'd by others, in order to find out the real truth, in relation to this diffi- 
cult ſubject; for there is nothing the world has been ſo much deceived. in, 
as about the real riſe of the Nile; and ſome great men have reaſon d 
on it, upon à ſuppoſition, that it riſes near fifty feet, or four pikes, 
of above two feet each: And when the Nile has been ſaid to be of ſuch a 
height, they have imagined, that it had riſen ſo high above its ſurface, 
when at loweſt ; ſo that, in order to make this affair as clear as poſſible, 
I have made the following obſervations, _ | Non 

That in the time of Omar Alketab, about the twenty-ninth of the Hegira, 
or fix hundred and fiſty- fourth year of , Chriſt, the meafuring ' pillar con- 
fiſted of twelve pikes, and that he added two more to it; which is proved 
from this quotation. of Kalkaſendas, from the above-mention'd abſtract: 
« — Omar — call'd. Ali, the ſon of Abu-Taleb to the council, who 
ce adviſed that he ſhould order a Nilometer to be built, and that he ſhould 
« add two cubits to the twelve cubits. 

That from the time of Omar, they had five imaginary cubits, or pik 
below the pillar, to anſwer to the height of the Nile, when at low 
which appears from the words of Kalkaſendas below, in which mention 


is made of eighteen pikes; for, otherwiſe, they could not reckon eighteen 


on a pillar only of twelve pikes, theſe making ſeventeen compleat with the 
twelve, which brings to the eighteenth : And it is to be obſerved, that they 
gave it the name of the pike it was riſing to, as ſoon as any pike was 
compleated. N | | Ld OY 

The words of Kalkaſendas are theſe: When the Nile has riſen to the 
e ſeventeenth, then it goes on increaſing to the eighteenth.” Theſe five 
pikes, which might be ſuch as I ſhall explain below, as I ſuppoſe them to 
be at preſent, might anſwer pretty near in meaſure to the four cubits I 
fu ppoſe the antients allow d for the height of the Nile when at loweſt. 
That to the firſt twelve pikes the water roſe to, they reckon d twenty- 


_ eight digits taken from the two pikes added, to make the twelve pikes of 


twenty - four digits, ſo many pikes of twenty-eight digits. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that in theſe the five imaginary pikes are comprehended. This is 
proved from theſe words of Kalkaſendas: When they ſuppoſe the Nile 
« to riſe to ſixteen cubits, they diſtributed the two cubits over and a- 
ce boye, that are of twenty-eight digits, (which I ſhould rather think to 
« be a miſtake for twenty-four) to the twelve cubits of twenty-four digits, 
ce and fo every cubit is twenty-eight digits.” That therefore the two cu- 
bits added, were diſtributed to the twelve firſt cubits. It is to be obſerved, 
that I make uſe of the word digits, for the diviſion of pikes or cubits, be- 
cauſe, in ſome places, I ſuppoſe them to be different from inches. 

That when the water roſe to above twelve cubits, they reckon'd only 
twenty-four digits to a cubit; proved from theſe words of Kalkaſendas : 
« Every cubit contains twenty-eight digits, until the water riſes to twelve 
© cubits, and then the cubit conſiſts of twenty-four digits.” 

That the manner of computation has been alter d; the higheſt having 
been eighteen pikes, whereas now it is twenty-four; the pillar alſo ſeems to 
have been changed, 
| 4 | The 


, AQONTE@G VET. 

The account they now give i, that the ſixteen loweſt pikes are of 
twenty eight inches or rather digits; that the four next are of twenty-ſix, 
and the four higheſt of twenty-four. | 

That according to the account in a drawing of the Mikias, the higheſt 
ike or twenty-fourth, is the beam over the capital. 

That the twenty-third pike is the capital. | 

That the twenty-firſt and twenty-ſecond are pikes, mark'd on the' pillar 
ſhorter than thoſe below. NE 
That the four next pikes mark d on the pillar, are pikes of twenty-ſix 
digits, or diviſions, and it may be 7 if chey are not divided into 
twenty-ſix parts. | | 

That the eleven pikes above the five imaginary ones, are pikes of twen- 
ty- eight digits. . 

I obſerved the diviſions of the lower pikes, much larger than thoſe of 
the upper pikes. | 

I ſuppoſe, that there are in each of the other twenty-four diviſions, two 
digits, that is, in all forty-eight digits. 

So that a little more than fx of. theſe pikes on the pillar, make eleven 
of the pikes of twenty-eight digits, which contain three hundred and 
eight digits, whereas fix pikes of forty-eight digits make two hun- 
dred eighty- eight digits, wanting only ten diviſions, of two digits each, 
to compleat the number of the eleven pikes; ſo that poſſibly there may 
be fix pikes and a half, or ſeven pikes of this kind, mark'd out on the 

illar, making it as low as the Nile ever was known to fall, which poſſi- 
bly might be four pikes and a half, or even four. The reaſons for theſe 
ſuppoſitions are, that going into the Mikias in June, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and thirty-eight, when they faid the Nile was at loweſt, a little 
more than eleven pikes were above water, beſides the capital and beam. 
But as thirteen pikes only, with the capital and beam, were above the 


water, when the Nile was at the loweſt, there could not be above five or 


ſix under the water, according to the account they give; to ſuppoſe which, 
does not ſo well agree with ſeveral circumſtances, as the other ſuppoſi- 
tion.” 0 ks | 2 ; 3 f 
There are two things travellers will do well to obſerve; firſt, whether 
the diviſions of the fix upper pikes, are not much leſs than thoſe below; 
and ſecondly, whether the third, fourth, fifth and ſixth from the capital, 
are not divided; into twenty-ſix parts: And going into the Mikias at the 
time of low Nile, when on the laſt ſtep, they might, as it were acciden- 
tally, with a long pipe in their hands, try whether they could reach the 
bottom; by which it would be known whether the pillar goes down fo 
far, or not. 5 . N 

It is alſo to be remark'd, that it would anſwer no end to have the pil- 
lar go down lower than the ſurface of the Nile at loweſt; becauſe it was 
intended to he the riſe of the Nile, which is a circumſtantial proof, that 
it does not reach lower. It is alſo to be obſerved, that in the Mikias there 
are three flights of ſteps down; the firſt of one and twenty degrees, the 
next of four, and I faw ſeven of the laſt flight: They ſay, there are fifty 
in all ; to which I do not give credit. | 

When it is a good Nile, and the water about twenty-three pikes high, 
it is laid, it comes to the top of Moſes's ſteps, and there are — 
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OBSERVATIONS 

of. thoſe ſteps down to a landing place, where the women ſtand to waſh; 
and when the Nile was at loweſt, I ſaw two ſteps above water, that were 
below this place; twenty-eight in all: The other ſteps in the Mikias not 
being ſo deep, there were thirty-three of them above water. 

To this I have added what I obſerved the two laſt times I was in the 
Mikias. On the ſeventeenth of May, one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
thirty · nine, eleven pikes of the pillar were above the water, excepting the 


capital of the pillar; and ſix ſteps of the laſt flight were above water. 


They were to begin to clean out the Mikias in two days after. I obſerved, 
at Moſes's ſtairs, there are twenty-ſix ſteps down to the place where the 
women ſtand to waſh ; and at this time I ſaw the water a little lower, 

_ Returning, I ſaw them moving away the mud from the mouth of the 


canal that goes through Cairo, leaving a column of earth, that was then 


about eight feet high, which 1 mention d before, on another occaſion. 

On the third of June following, I went the laſt time into the Mikias, 
after it had been clean d. Eleven pikes and a half of the pillar appear'd, 
and ſeven ſteps of the laſt flight were above water. I obſerv d, there were 
only twenty-one ſteps in the firſt flight, beſides the upper one, which was 
but half the depth of the others, and riſes above the floor; and I took 
notice, that the top of the capital of the pillar was even with the bottom 
of the ſecond ſtep. P 

At Moſes's ſtairs, another ſtep appear'd, beſides. thoſe I ſaw before. It 
was expected at this time, that the Nile would begin to riſe very ſoon; 
and ſome ſaid, that it had begun to riſe. 

I here add an account I procur'd in Cairo, of the riſe of the Nile for 
three years; and in reckoning the pikes, it muſt be remembred, that the 
firſt ſixteen, including the five or E firſt of the height of the Nile when 
at loweſt, are pikes of twenty eight digits; the next four, of twenty-ſix, 
and the reſt, of twenty-four. The day they declare the Nile is riſen ſix- 
teen pikes, they call Ophila; that is, The will of. God is compleated. 

In one thouſand ſeven hundred and fourteen, on the twenty-ninth of June, 
the. Nile was five pikes high, and roſe every day ſo many digits as are 
mark'd, twenty-eight of which make a pike for the eleven loweſt pikes, 
and twenty fix for the four next. ; 


| Pikes Digits Pikes 
June 29 Water high 5 a} 
Digits 15 8 
June 30. the Nile roſe 3 16 10 


July 17 15 


— hoot 


| — 2 
Auguſt 1 the Canal was cut. 
| : 16 


In 1715, on the 30 of June the water was 
ikes high 6 Pikes 
Digits 
July it roſe 


In 1738, it roſe as follows; the Nile being 
five pikes high. 5 Pikes 
Digits | 
June 20 tw 2 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2 z 
26 
2 
2 


Vor. I. 
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Digits Pikes 
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OBSERVATIONS 
of. thoſe ſteps down to a landing place, where the women ſtand to waſh; 
and when the Nile was at loweſt; I ſaw two ſteps above water, that were 
below this place; twenty-eight in all: The other ſteps in the Mikias not 
being ſo deep, there were thirty-three of them above water, 
| Ts this I have added what I obſerved the two laſt times I was in the 
Mikias. On the ſeventeenth of May, one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
thirty · nine, eleven pikes of the pillar were above the water, excepting the 
capital of the pillar; and fix 4 of the laſt flight. were above water, 
They were to begin to clean out the Mikias in two days after. I obſerved, 
at Moſes's ſtairs, there are twenty-ſix ſteps down to the place where the 
women ſtand to waſh ; and at this time I ſaw the water a little lower, 
_ Returning, I ſaw them moving away the mud from the mouth of the 
canal that goes through Cairo, leaving a column of earth, that was then 
about eight feet high, which 1 mention d before, on another occaſion. 

On the third of June following, I went the laſt time into the Mikias, 
after it had been clean d. Eleven pikes and a half of the pillar appear'd, 
and ſeven ſteps of the laſt flight were above water. I obſery'd, there were 
only twenty-one ſteps in the firſt flight, beſides the upper one, which was 
but half the depth of the others, and riſes. above the. floor; and I took 
notice, that the top of the capital of the pillar was even with the bottom 
of the ſecond ſtep. By 

At Moſes's ſtairs, another ſtep appear'd, beſides, thoſe I ſaw before. It 
was expected at this time, that the Nile would begin to. riſe very ſoon; 
and ſome ſaid, that it had begun to riſe. 

I here add an account I procur'd in Cairo, of the riſe of the Nile for 
three years; and in reckoning the pikes, it muſt be remembred, that the 
firſt ſixteen, including the five or fx firſt of the height of the Nile when 
at loweſt, are pikes of twenty eight digits; the next four, of twenty-ſix, 
and the reſt, of twenty-four, The day they declare the Nile is riſen ſix- 
teen pikes, they call Ophila ; that is, The will of. God is compleated. 

In one thouſand ſeven hundred and fourteen, on the twenty-ninth of June, 
the. Nile was five pikes high, and roſe every day ſo many digits as are 
mark d, twenty-eight of which make a pike for the eleven loweſt pikes, 
and twenty ſix for the four next. | | : 


Pikes Digits Pikes 
June 29 Water high 5 — 
Digits | 15 8 
June 30 the Nile roſe 3 16 10 
July 1 8 
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29 
July 1 
2 
| 3 
Auguſt 1 the Canal was cut. 5 
16 6 
In 1 15, on the 30% of June the water was 1 
fx pikes high 6 Pikes 
Digits | 10 
5 Bo II 
— 3 12 
3 2 13 
4 3 | 
e p 14 
15 
7 ; 16 
8 
— 17 
9 7 18 
10 19 
11 
12 4 20 
| * 21 
13 7 22 
14 5 a3 
I; 4 | 
16 5 | 24 
17 4 2 
18 3 27 
19 4 
20 5 28 
21 4 29 
22 8 30 
23 50 5 
— Auguſt 1 
24 45 
— 3 
25 75 ; Ophila 3 
— 4 
16 5 
i g 8 7 
In 1738, it roſe as follows; the Nile being . 
five pikes high. 5 Pikes 9 
Digits 10 
June 20 it roſe 2 
21 3 11 
22 2 12 
23 3 13 
24 - 14 
25 1 15 
26 5 16 
2 6 
4 8 
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Digits Pikes 
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3 
1 w 0 
— 


10 


4 


„33 
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1 
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N Digits Pikes Digits 

18 5 25 | 5 
19 3 26 3 
20 3 27 4 
21 4 28 3 
22 a 29 2 
23 4 30 4 

— 1 
24 3 40 20 Digits 


As they publiſh ſuch an extraordinay riſe, as fifty inches, about the time 
that they declare, it is riſen ſixteen pikes, it is probable, that they keep 
private the real riſe before that time; which may be a piece of policy of 
the people not to pay their rents, if it does not riſe to eighteen pikes; for 
unleſs it riſes ſo high, they have but an indifferent year; and poſſibly, 
when they declare, that the Nile is fixteen pikes high, it may be riſen to 
eighteen; and the Paſha, who open'd the canal, before they declared, it had 
riſen to ſixteen pikes, might have aſſurances, that it was riſen ſo high; but 
as it might abate ſoon after, ſo they would not pay the tribute notwith- 
ſtanding. Nobody but the Paſha, or one from him, can enter the. Mikias 
when the Nile is rifing, except the people that belong to it; and not- 
withſtanding, they ſay they keep the manner of computing the riſe of the 
Nile, as a myſtery even from the Paſha and his people, which may be 
for the reaſons I have mention'd above. | | 

The following account was alſo given me in Cairo, of the times when 
the canal was cut, on the riſing of the Nile to fixteen pikes, for forty- 
ſix years before, ſpecifying almoſt every year. | 


1692 9 Avguſt 1711 2 July 
1693 7 1712 10 Auguſt 
1694 1 Sept. plague and famine wi 3 
1095 13 Avouſt 1714. 3 

1696 14 1718 I 

169 II 171 26 July 
1698 7 1720 22 Auguſt 
Bond It + RR 

1eo-- 7 220137 2 

1901 7 21923. Is 

1702 15 19964 It 

1703 18 ur 

1908 . 

1705 19 September plague 1734 30 July 
1706 9 Auguſt 2738 $6 

1907 10 1736 4 Auguſt 
1708 4 173 3 

1709 4 73 4 

$710 ' © | 
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Of the method of cultivating and preparing Rice, about 
RosETTo : Of the manner of making Sal Armoniac; 
and of hatching Chickens in Ovens. 


ETWEEN the full moon and new moon in February, they take Cultivation 
baſkets of rice well dried, with the huſk on; they tie down the ee. 


cover of the baſket, and put it into the water, leaving the top a little above 
water, ſo as that the ſun may ſhine on it; it remains there, till the ſeed 
begins to ſhoot; then they take the basket out of the water, and put it 
and the grain in the open air to dry. The water that comes out of the 
basket of rice they throw on the land, where they deſign to ſow it, but 
they throw away the water that runs from the bottom of the basket; both 
which practices ſeem to be ſome ſuperſtition. After this, they take the 
rice, and ſow it, as they do other grain, and immediately overflow the 
land with water, a palm deep, and fo they leave it for ten days ; when, 
the rice begins to grow, they draw off the water, and leave it ſo for two 
days; afterwards they juſt cover the earth with water; but then they muſt 
draw off the water every day, and convey freſh water to it; and take 
care to keep the ground well weeded ; and when the rice is about a palm 
and a half high, they take it up where it is too thick, and plant it in 
thoſe places where it is thin; and then they give it a palm of water, and 
leave it ſo until it is ripe, which is in about ſeven months after it is 
ſown, When it is ripe, they cut it down, put it in a clean place, and 
threſh it, take away the ſtraw, and leave the rice to dry well in the ſun, 
putting it in heaps by night and ſpreading it out by day, till it is thoroughly 
dry. They then put it in the warehouſe, where they have machines of 
iron to take off the outer husk, as before deſcribed. When that is done, 
they mix ſome ſalt with it, about half a meaſure, which is ſeven okes and 
a half to twelve meaſures or one hundred and fifty okes, which is an A- 
deb of rice. They put the ſalt in an oven, that it may become dry and 
hard, and beat the lumps of falt and rice together, that the ſalt may pe- 
netrate into the rice, to whiten and preſerve it. After this they clean 
the rice well, and ſeparate all the duſt from it. 
A notion has prevail'd, that Sal Armoniac was made of the ſand on 
which camels had ſtaled, and that a great number going to the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, gave occaſion for the name of Ammoniac, corrupted 
to Armoniac. Whether it ever could be made by taking up the fand and 
preparing it with fire, as they do the dung at preſent, thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the nature of theſe things, will be beſt able to judge, I 
was inform'd, that it is made of the ſoot which is cauſed by burning the 
dung of cows and other animals. The hotter it is, the better it produces; 
and for that reaſon, the dung of pidgeons is the beſt; that of camels is 
alſo much eſteem'd. In order to make fuel of it, they mix it, if I 
miſtake not, with chopp'd ſtraw, and I think ſometimes with earth, and 
make it into cakes and dry it, and it is burnt by the common people in 
Egypt ; for the wood they burn at Cairo is very dear, as it is brought from 


Of Sal Ar- 


moniac. 
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Aſia Minor. They put the ſoot, that is made by this fuel, into round thin 


vaſes of glaſs, made in Cairo, with ſhort necks about two inches diameter, 


ſuch as are repreſented in the ſeventy- firſt plate at A. They cover theſe 
glaſſes with a coat, a quarter of an inch thick, made of earth and huſks of 
flax, chopped and mixed together; and when it is dried in the fun, they 
lay on ſuch another coat, half an inch thick, and dry it in like manner. 
They then fill the glaſſes within an inch of the neck. The houle it is 
made in is divided into four parts, as may be ſeen in the ſame plate at C. 
with arches built in each part, about three feet high, and two feet thick, 
and about as far apart; between which they place the glaſſes, ſo as that 
they may reſt on the walls of the arches, there being about fix glaſſes 
placed in one row, each three feet diameter. Between them are placed 
ſmaller glaſſes, about ten inches diameter; under them they make a fire 
of the earth of the Nile, and ſtraw mixed, which I have been told, they 
burn alſo for other uſes. A great fire is kept up, as they inform'd me, for 
ſeventy-two hours conſtantly, in which time all the falt is boil'd up to 
the top. The vaſes, when taken out, are like earthen ware; and, break- 
ing them, they take out the cakes of falt, in the form in which it comes 
to us. | 
The method of hatching chickens in ovens may be reckon'd 'among the 
arts peculiar to Egypt. I have been inform'd, that only the people of one 
village are maſters of this art, and that at the proper time of the year, they 
ſpread themſelves all over Egypt. The ſeaſon for it is when the weather is 
temperate, about February and March. A plan of the places under ground, 
where they hatch them, may be ſeen in the ſeventy-firſt plate at B. they 
have ſuch almoſt in every town. In the apartment F. they keep a 
ſmothering fire of horſe-dung and chopp'd ſtraw, to be diſpoſed of in the 
apartments where the chickens are hatch'd; it is exceedingly troubleſome 
to go in, by reaſon of the ſmoak. The gallery, G. has holes at top, as 
mark'd in the plan, and on each fide of it, are five rooms, about ten feet 
ſquare, and four high, with holes at top likewiſe. They buy their eggs 
at the rate of ſeven or eight for a Medine, or three farthings, and put 
them in heaps in the lower cells for eight days, laying the burning dung 
and chopp'd ſtraw along in the channel, d. in the gallery; and turn them 
by moving the heaps three times a day: They then carry them into the 
upper apartments, and, ſpreading them, ſo as only to cover the floor, and 
turning them in like manner, they put the fire in the channels and within 
the apartments, and open or ſhut the holes at top, as they find occaſion: 
In two and twenty days they begin to hatch. They leave them in the 
ovens till they are perfectly dry, and then put them in the gallery, and the 
people come and buy them, two or three for a Medine, and carry them 
away in ſieves. If it happens to thunder, great numbers of the eggs miſ- 
carry. This manner ot hatching is not ſo natural as the common way, 


and the chickens often want a claw or a rump, or are ſome way or other 
imperfect, | 3 _ 
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. XL, 
Of the Proceſſion of the Caravan to M = c c a. 


HE proceſſion was in this manner: 


1. One iron cannon and fix braſs cannon on neat carriages, each 
of them drawn by two horſes. 55 


2. Four frames in embroider'd caſes, I ſuppoſe of leather, for holding 
powder and ball, drawn by men on foot. 


3. Seven camels with the proviſion of the Emir Hadge, or Prince of 
the pilgrims. | 

4. Four camels with perſons on them that play'd on ſome muſical in- 
ſtrument. 8 

5. A tartavan or litter, carried by four mules. 

6. Eight light litters of the Emir Hadge, each carried by two camels. 

7. Seventy camels loaded with biſcuit, 

8. Fourteen with oil and butter. 

9. Fifty with corn, and one with two long boxes of large. wax candles 
for the ſervice of the houſe of Mecca. 

10. Ten with ſugar, coffee, and the like, 

11. Four with kitchen utenſils, 

12. Nine with plates. 

13. Eight with the kitchen tent, and tables for the cooks. 

14. Eighty-ſix camels of the Emir Hadge, not loaded. 

15. Twelve others in the ſame manner, very finely capariſon'd, 

16. Sixty camels of the Emir Hadge, not loaded. 

17, Fifty-four camels loaded with water. 

18. Ten loaded with tents. 

19. Eight camels loaded with water. 

20, Twelve with a ſort of boxes on each fide to carry the ſick; two 
of the boxes being cover d, in which, if I miſtake not, were medicines 
for the ſick; and on one were two boards, with holes in them, for waſh- 
ing the dead on. All theſe are ſaid to have been ſome private benefaction. 

21. Two camels, on which were the perſons that take care of the ſick. 

22. Men on camels, beating kettle drums, as almoſt at the end of every 
ſtring of camels. 

Near half an hour after theſe, the reſt proceeded in the following 
order. 

23. Six camels loaded with iron frames, in which they make fires. 

24. A litter. | 

25. Four loaded camels. 

26, One camel with kettle drums on it, and two men, each beating a 
drum. 

27. Twenty camels without loads. 

28. Two caſes for ball and powder. 

29. Six camels loaded with tents and other things. 

30. Five caſes for ball and powder. EE: 

31. Ten camels loaded with water. 

32. One camel with kettle drums, 

Vol. I. X x x 33. Two 
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33.\Two caſes with ball and FRO 
34. A litter, 
35. Two camels loaded. 
36. One with muſic. 
37. Thirty-one camels not loaded. 
38. Ten overſcers of camels to carry water, given by ſome Califs and 
Sultans of Egypt and others. 
39. Three pete without muſic. 
40. Twenty camels with loads. 
41. Two camels with water. 
42. Sixteen overſeers of the water, on horſes. 
43. Three men on camels. 
44. Twenty unloaded camels. 
45. Four caſes for ball and powder. 
46. Two camels loaded with water. 
47. The Imam, or head Sheik, on a camel, who is chaplain of the cara- 
van, and offers up the prayers at the place of Abraham's ſacrifice. His 
outward garment of ceremony was white; he carried a green flag, and 
bleſſed the people with his right hand, by holding it out, and moving it 
gently, as they do when they ſalute, but not — 2 it to his breaſt. | 
48. Eleven camels not loaded. 
49. Three with pilgrims on them. 
50. Two camels with muſic. 
51. Twenty-two without loads. 
52. Two camels with Sheiks on them, who lead the way on the road, 
53. Twenty camels loaded with water, one with drums. 
54. Ten without loads. 
55. Five loaded with water. 
56. The banner of the body of Spahis, call d Cherkes 
57. Thirty of their body. 
58. Twenty Ikiars of that body, each having a pike mp before him. 
59. The Sardar of the Cherkes, and his lieutenant. 
60. Three or four led horſes. | 
61. Two Seraches, who are ſervants under him. 
62. Twelve {laves on horſes. 
63. Sixty of the body call'd Tuphekjees. 
64. Thirty Ikiars, or elders of them. 
65. Four ſlaves on horſeback, in coats of mail made of wire. 
66. One and twenty ſlaves. 
67. Twenty men on camels, moſt of them ſlaves of this Gander: 
68. Two led camels for the Sardar. 
69. Two camels without loads. 
vo. Two. camels with kettle-drums. 
71. Seven with baggage. 
72. Fifty of the body of the Gjumelues. 
73. Their Sardar. 
74. Twenty ſoldiers, and ten ſlaves with bows and 8 arrows. 
725. Thirteen camels with men on. them. 
76. Two camels with kettle drums. 
77. Four loaded camels, 
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78. Two officers, call'd Oda Baſhas. 
79, Two led horſes. 

80. Two Sabederiks in Caftans, 

81. Seven camels ſaddled. 

$2. Two led horſes. 

83. Two Oda Baſhas. 

$4. One camel. 


37 Thirty- four Chouſes, or F of the divan. 
8 A Other officers. 


87, Then came the officers of the Emir Hadge; particularly theſe that 


follow. 


88. A Chous, or meſſenger in black. 
89. Three ſtatidards. 

go. Five ſaddle-camels. 

91. Eight led horſes. 

92, Two Seraches, 

93. Two janizaries. 

4. Two Caias of the Emir Hadge. | 
95. The Haſnadar, or treaſurer of the Emir Hadge. 
96. Twenty-fix ſaddle camels. 

97. Five horſes. 
98. One ſaddle-camel. 


99. Twenty-eight men on camels ; two of them playing on _—_— in- 


ſtruments. 


100. Five loaded camels. 
101. Next came the body of the Azabs. 
102. Their two Sabederiks. 
103. Odabaſhas. 
104. The ſtandard of the Azabs. 
105. Three in Caftans, who walked. 
106. Three Azabs in dreſs of ceremony, 
107. The Sardar, and his lieutenant. 
108. Saddle-camels. 
109. Men on loaded camels, 
110. _ 
111. A body of Arabs, | 
112. Then follow'd the janizaries. 
113. Two Sabederiks of that body. 
114. Two janizaries. 
115. Two Seraches. 
116. A ſtandard. 
117. Three men walking, in Caſtans. 
118. Three janizaries. 

119. The Sardar of the; Janizaries, ad 
120. His lieutenant. + ; 
121. Two janizaries. 
122, Two ſaddle-camels. 
- 123. Phirty-four men on camels. 
124. Eight loaded camels. 


125, A body of janizaries. 8 
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x26; One ſtandard-bearer. 
127. Another dreſſed in a leopard s ſkin. \ 
123. One and twenty Chouſes. 


119. The Agas of the ſeven military bodies, with Glver chain hanging 


from their bridles to their breaſt-plates. 


x 30. Twelve Beys. 
x31. Before each of them two Shatirs, with black velvet 3 
132. The Trucheman Aga. 
1 5 3. The Muteferrica Baſhee. al 

134: The Muteferrica guards. 

5. The Chouſler Caia. 

1 1 The guard of Chaouſes. 
137. Then follow d the immediate attendants of the Emir des 


138. Eighteen janizaries in their dreſs of ceremony. 


139. Four officers of the Paſha, 

140. Four janizaries. 

141. A ſtandard. 

142. Two ſtandards. 

143. Four Arab Sheiks. 

144. Two mad Sheiks, bare-headed, in white ſhirts, 

145. The Emir Hadge, in a rich Caftan, and on a beautiful horſe, ad 


orn d with the richeſt trappings. 


146. About forty ſoldiers. 

147. Two janizaries. 

148. The Caia of the divan. 

149. Sixty ſlaves with bows and arrows. 
150. Iwo Imams. 

151. Four led horſes. 

152. Three ſtandards. 

153. A band of muſic. 

154. Four led camels. 

155. Iwenty-ſix camels loaded. 

156. Two men on camels. 

157. Then came the Sheiks of the moſques, and the ſeveral companies 


of tradeſmen with their ſtandards, as in the proceſſion of the hangings 
from the caſtle to the moſque; ſome of them dancing in the ſame man- 
ner. The fiſhermen carrying fiſh like ſerpents, probably eels, tied to the 
cnds of long fiſhing-rods. 


158, Four Chouſes of the divan. 

1 59. Sixteen janizaries in their high dreſs. 

160. The Sheik call'd Caſſani. 

161. The great ſtandard, carried by the proper officer on a camel. 

162. Five camels; three of them having trappings of very fine em- 


broidery. 


163. The covering, as in the other proceſſion. 
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The Rout of the Caravan from Cairo to Mecca, from the 
Account of one who had been there fourteen times. 


Days of return. 

Month Zeffer. 19 

18 

17 

15 

14 

12 

11 

10 

9 

6 

5 

| 4 

| | 3 

Month Zeffer. 2 

29 

28 

27 

26 

24 

23 

22 

21 

Month Mahorem 20 
Where the cara- 
vans of Cairo 
and Damaſ- 

cus meet. 


| 


Places. 


— 1. ——— — 


Byrke 
Der el Hamera 
Adjeroute caſtle 


Newhateer 
Wahad Te 
Newhail 


Wahad-el Faitmah 
Maccah or Mecca 


Arrafat 


I Munna 


Mecca 


| 


Water. 


lake 
none 


bad water 


no water 

none 

water that ſwells 
the body, 

water only fit 
for beaſts 


none 


much and good 
bad 


none 

rivulet 

rivulet 

much and good 
much and good 
bad 


good 

bad 

none 

purging water 
much and good 
bad 


rivulet 


fivulet 


none 

much and good 
much and good 
much. and good 
much and good 


— —— — 
— dũ—̃ — — 
—UD— U:. 


E depart 


From Mecca to Bedder in ſix days, as they came; from whence they go to Medina; 


Gedeedah 
Shuhada 


Medina, a town. 


Biar alli 
Shuhada 
Gedeida 
Dahena 
Yembo 


Diſtances b 
Deraies, aw of — they 
four minutes. Ye 
90 four 
210 one day 
160 — 
' 1230 — 
230 one day 
230 2 
240 8 
100 two days. 
160 — 
220 — 
230 — 
230 — 
210 two days. 
180 
220 
230 — — 
180 one day 
240 — 
I 80 ——— 
240 — — 
220 — 
210 two days 
300 one day 
220 — 
220 — 
210 — 
100 three days 
100 two days 
40 three days 
from twelve 
60 to fourteen 
days. 
200 
S20 -. — —— 
2 " — 
theſe two | three days. 
I 8 : they goin 
220 Jone day. | | 
220 — 
220 
two days. 


nn 


From this vet 
they go on to 
Cairo, as they 
came, and com- 
monly make 
the ſame ſtay, 
as may be ſcen 

in the firſt co- 

luma above. 


* 


good | 


Days of departure, 


Month Shuvat. 


27 
28 


30 
Month Adir. 


Month ne 


ict 


30 
7 Month Mahorem 


8 


9 
13 


14 


15 
16 


19 
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CHAP. XII. 


An Account of the Bey of Tux is; his Court and Govern- 
to ment. , 


AVING met with this relation concerning the old Bey of Tunis, 
from one who had lived for ſome years in his court, I thought it 
might not be unacceptable to the reader, as it will give an inſight 

into the cuſtoms of the eaſt in general, and of that part in particular. 

The name of the Bey, in one thouſand ſeven hundredand thirty-three, was 
Haſain Ben Ali; he was between ſeventy and eighty years old, and had been 
twenty-eight years Bey; his father was a Greek renegado ; he himſelf was a 
ſoldier, became rich, and was made Bey, as uſual, by the ſoldiers, who chuſe 
one that will promiſe to give them the moſt pay ; and if, at the end of the 
month or at any time after, he cannot pay it, he is ſurely depoſed. The 
ſoldiers are renegadoes, and Turks of the Levant, and they had a notion 
that the Bey muſt be the ſon of a renegado, married to a Barbareſco woman ; 
which is probably falſe, all depending on the will of the ſoldiers. The 
title they give him is Iaſede Bee, This Bey roſe two hours before day, and 
immediately eat a Shourba, that is, a rice ſoup, made of meat; after that 
he drank coffee, then a ſhirbet of cloves and cinnamon, or ſome other hot 
thing. He then went to the moſque, return'd to his apartment, and per- 
form'd his devotions on his beads; when. it was day, he always went to the 
court of juſtice, without the gallery before his two apartments. In the 
middle of the gallery there is a fountain of water, A 375 a round it; 
the middle room is the chamber of audience, where he ſtays moſt part of 
the day; it is furniſhed with looking-glaſſes and Engliſh clocks. Within 
the room of audience, is the ſmall room in which he ſleeps. He ſtays in 
the court of juſtice till half an hour after ten, for here he is obliged to be 
every day, to do juſtice ; any one, that comes for juſtice, cries out Sharallah 
Iaſede, that is, Juſtice, fire; repeating it till he anſwers, and aſks him 
what he would have. Before eleven he goes to the audience chamber, and at 
eleven dines at a long table, or board, about three inches above the ground, 
cover'd with carpets, and bread is laid all along the table; he ſits at the head 
of it and waſhes. They ſet a large diſh before him, on which are ſmall 
plates of every fort of diſh that is on the table; the great diſhes being placed 
along the table. The grandees fit near him. When they have eaten, they 
riſe, and others fit down, and the poor take away, in wooden plates, what 
is left. The food is, firſt mutton (of which they kill twelve every day) 
dreſſed in three manners, either with a rice Pilaw, or with oranges and 
eggs, or with onions and butter. The women ſend three great plates of 
Cuſcowſow, which they eat with the broth, and they have alſo either fiſh 
or fowls boil'd, with lemon or orange ſauce, The Bey drinks camels milk, 
the others go after they have dined, to drink at the fountain. The dinner 
is ſerved in the Sopha, which is to the right of the apartment, by the au- 
dience room, where they have ciſterns of water to waſh: After dinner is 
over, he goes to the audience room with the grandees. He never ſmoaks, 


nor does any one in the palace, He ſtays in this room till the hour of 


prayer, 
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prayer, about three or four of the clock, when the Imams come, and all 
the court go to the moſque. After prayers, the Imams and grandees ſtay 
in the audience room, fitting and diſcourſing. An hour before ſun-ſet, he 
eats as before, and then retires to a room, where all his officers and great 
people come and drink coffee, and in the ſummer, ſhirbets. At night he 
generally goes to the Seraglio of women, and ſtays from one to four hours 
after ſun-ſet ; from thence he goes to the bagnio, and thence to bed. If 
he does not go to the women, he goes to ſleep in his own chamber, and 
ſometimes gets up in the night and goes to the Harem, and afterwards to 
the bagnio, and then to bed again, if it is not day. He has four wives, 
one of which only has had children, He has likewiſe four ſons, the eldeſt 
is Bey di Turki (General di Turki) call'd Muſtapha Bey; the youngeſt was 
but twelve years old, and was married. He was eſteem'd a very wiſe man, 
and a good politician. TB 

The palace of the Bey is four miles from Tunis, and is call'd the Bardo: 
They fay the palace itſelf and the buildings that belong to it, among 
which the bagnios where the ſlaves live are comprehended, are altogether 
a league round. He goes twice a year to Tunis (before he makes a pro- 

{s over his dominions to receive his tribute; when he goes into the Cadi's 
houſe, takes coffee, makes a circuit in the city, and returns to the Bardo. 
One of the ſeaſons he chooſes for going over his territories, is the month 
of January, the other was thought to be that of July. His progreſs takes 
up about fifty days, | 

The ſeveral officers of the Bey take precedence in the following order. 

His prime miniſter, call'd Il Cafa Natale: He is alſo treaſurer and pay- 
maſter: He lives always at the Bardo in his own houſe, | 

Il Sapata, or the keeper of the ſeal. 

The Cadi in Tunis, who adminiſters juſtice when the Bey is abroad in 
his circuits; he is obliged to lie every night at the Bardo, in his own 
houſe, during the abſence of the Bey. | 

The officer of the cuſtom-houſe. 

IL Guardian Baſhaw di Bagni, that is of the college of the ſlaves, which 
is built like a cane or caravanſera, in which the ſlaves live, and ſome have 
ſhops in them. There are four of theſe buildings, in which the ſlaves are 
lock'd up every night; the Bey has in all two thouſand ſlaves. They 
may be ranſomed for about five hundred and thirty piaſtres each. 

Li Leukini ; who are intendants of the buildings ; there are ſeveral of 
them. | | 

Li Guardiani de Schiavi, who go with the ſlaves to guard them at 
work. 


The Servants of the Bey's houſe are almoſt all Chriſtian ſlaves, They 


arc, 


II Bas Cafaka, a Chriſtian ſlave over the other Chriſtian ſlaves in the 
Bey's fervice. 

Two officers; one call'd Il Baſhaw Guarda Robe, who ſerves the Bey at 
home; another call'd Baſhaw Guarda Robe del campo, who ſerves when 
he goes abroad. * 

Twelve others call d by the fame name of Guarda Robe. 

Caffejee; who has the care of ſerving the coffee. 


Guarda Fanali; who takes care of the lights. 
Guarda 
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Guarda del Aqua, for the water. | | 

Guarda Papouchi, who has the care of the Rawls of all that come 
to court, to carry them to perſons of diſtinction who dine there. 

Guarda ena, who has the care of putting vaſes of water in all proper 

laces, 
, Guarda n who attends at the bagnios for bathing. - 

The gardiners. 

Guardaletti; there are two ſo called, who have the care of « may thing 
belonging to the bed chamber. 

Muchachi del Camera, boys of the Bey's chamber; there are of them 
from twelve to eighteen; two of them always in waiting in fight of the 
Bey for two hours, who give the Bey's orders to the Bas Caſaka. 

All theſe are Chriſtians, and have a chapel under the Bey's e 
wha the Capuchins ſay maſs on ſundays and holidays. 

Cooks; part of whom are Chriſtians and part Turks. 

Grooms; who are Chriſtians. 

Guardi Piki, who carry each a pike before the Bey when he goes been 

After the Bey goes the Guarda Letto, with water both cold and warm, 
one for drinking, the other for another uſe; and always two led horſes 
are ready near him. 

They have a man of war of ſeventy-four guns preſented by che Grand 
Signor, and one of forty guns, and a little veſſel call d a Sambiking, which 
has fourteen ſmall guns. The cities are govern'd by Agas and Cadis; 
an Aga being ſent to every village. The Agas and Cadis are often taken 
from among the rich people, to put them out of the way, and afterwards 
on a pretence of mal-adminiſtration, they ſeize on all they have. He 
had not above three thouſand ſoldiers for his ſtanding army, who are 


Turks and renegados. The general is call'd Aga del Campo; the ſoldiers 


are all horſe, and are call'd Spahi. It is faid, that the Bey ought to pay 


a tribute to Algiers, which he had refuſed. He has to the caſt of Tunis 
the ports of Mahomet, only a gulf, Suta, Jerbe: To the weſt, Pann, Ca- 
ponegro, Buſerti, and Bona. 


C HAP. XIV. 


The Patent of Mahomet, which he granted to the Monks 
of MounT SINAI; and to Chriſtians in general. 


S God is great and governeth, from whom all the Prophets are 
come, for there remaineth no record of injuſtice againſt God; 

through the gifts that are given unto men, Mahomet the ſon of Abdal- 
lah, the apoſtle of God, and careful guardian of the whole world; 
has wrote the preſent fled to all thoſe that are his national people, 
and of his own religion, as a ſecure and poſitive promiſe to be accom- 
pliſh'd to the Chriſtian nation, and relations of the Nazareen, whoſoever 
they may be, whether they be the noble or the vulgar, the honoura- 
ble or otherwiſe, ſaying thous: 


I. Who- 
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1. Whoſoever of my nation ſhall preſume to break my promiſe and 
oath, which is contain'd in this preſent agreement, deſtroys the promiſe 
of God, acts contrary to the oath, and will be a reſiſter of the faith, 
(which God forbid) for he becometh worthy of the curſe, whether he be 
the King himſelf, or a poor man, or what perſon ſoever he may be. 

II. That whenever any one of the monks in his travels ſhall hap- 
pen to ſettle upon any mountain, hill, village, or other habitable place, 
on the ſea, or in deſerts, or in any convent, church, or houſe of prayer, 
I ſhall be in the midſt of them, as the preſerver and protector of them, 
their goods and effects, with my ſoul, aid and protection, Jointly with 
all my national people; becauſe they are a part of my own people, and 
an honour to me. | 

III. Moreover, I command all officers not to require any poll-tax of 
them, or any other tribute, becauſe they ſhall not be forced or com- 
pell'd to any thing of this kind. 

IV. None ſhall preſume to change their judges or governors, but 
they ſhall remain in their office, without being depoſed. 

V. No one ſhall moleſt them when they are travelling on the road. 

VI. Whatever churches they are poſſeſſed of, no one is to deprive 
them of them. 

VII. Whoſoever ſhall annul any one of theſe my decrees, let him 
know poſitively, that he annuls the ordinance of God. | 

VIIL Moreover, neither their judges, governors, monks, ſervants, 
diſciples, or any others depending on them, ſhall pay any poll-tax, or be 
moleſted on that account, becauſe I am their protector, whereſoever 
they ſhall be, either by land or ſea, eaſt or weſt, north or ſouth ; be- 
cauſe both they and all that belong to them are included in this my 
promiſſory oath and patent. 3 

IX. And of thoſe that live quietly and ſolitary upon the mountains, 
they ſhall exact neither poll- tax nor tythes from their incomes, neither 
ſhall any Muſſulman partake of what they have; for they labour only to 
maintain themſelves. | 
X. Whenever the crop of the earth ſhall be plentiful in its due time, 
the inhabitants ſhall be obliged out of every buſhel to give them a cer- 
tain meaſure. | 

XI. Neither in time of war ſhall they take them out of their habi- 
tations, nor compel them to go to the wars, nor even then ſhall they re- 
quire of them any pol|-tax. : 

In theſe eleven chapters is to be found whatever relates to the monks, 

as to the remaining ſeven chapters, they dire& what relates to every 

XII. Thoſe Chriſtians who are inhabitants, and with their riches and 
traffick are able to pay the poll-tax, ſhall pay no more than twelve 
drachms. 

XIII. Excepting this, nothing more ſhall be required of them, ac- 
cording to the expreſs order of God, that ſays, Do not moleſt thoſe that 
have a veneration for the books that are ſent from God, but rather, in a 
kind manner, give of your good things to them, and converſe with them, 

and hinder every one from moleſting them. 
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XIV. If a Chriſtian woman ſhall happen to marry a Muffulman, the 
Muſſulman ſhall not croſs the inclination of his wife, to keep her from 
her church and prayers, and the practice of her religion. 

XV. That no perſon hinder them from repairing their churches. 

XVI. Whoſoever acts contrary to this my grant, or gives credit to any 
thing contrary to it, becomes truly an apoſtate to God, and to his di- 
vine Apoſtle, becauſe this protection J have granted to them, according 


to this promiſe. 


XVII. No one ſhall bear arms againſt them, but, on the contrary, the 
Muſſulmen ſhall wage war for them. Eh | 
XVIII. And by this I ordain, that none of my nation ſhall preſume 


7 to do or act contrary to this my promiſe, until the end of the world. 


Witneſſes, 


Ali, the ſon of Abou Thaleb. 
Homar, the ſon of Hattavi. 
Ziphir, the ſon of Abuam. 
Saitt, the ſon of Maatt. 
Thavitt, the ſon of Nefis. 
Muathem, the ſon of Kaſvi. 
Amphachin, the ſon of Haſſan. 
Azur, the fon of Jaſſin. 
Abombaker, the ſon of Ambi Kaphe. 
Ottman, the ſon of Gafas. 
Ambtelack, the ſon of Meſſutt. 
Phazer, the ſon of Abbas. 
Talat, the fon of Amptoulak. 
Saat, the Son of Abbatt. 
Kaſmer, the ſon of Abid. 
Ambtullach, the ſon of Omar. 


This preſent was written by the leader, the ſucceſſor of Ali the ſon 
of Abou Thaleb; the Prophet marking it with his hand at the 


moſque of the Prophet (in whom be peace) in the ſecond year of 
the Hegira, the third day of the month Machorem. 
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Forms of ſome Letters and Paſports, according to the Eaſtern 
ſtyle. | 


I. 
A Firman from the Grand Signor to an Engliſh Gentleman. 


ULTAN Mahmud the fifth, the Ottoman Emperor, 
To the ever glorious judges, rulers and governors, the never failing 
ſources of virtue and eloquence, who are between the confines of Germany 
and our happy and moſt high Porte. 


To 


To the Cadis in the fame road, that your knowledge may increaſe. 


And ye glorious lieutenants and generals of the janizaries, that your va- 
lour may be exalted, 7 | 

When this our imperial command ſhall arrive at your hands, be it known 
unto you, that the illuſtrious ambaſſador of England A. B. (whoſe end be 
happy) has fignified to us by his memorial preſented unto us, that one 
of the nobles of England A. moved by a defire and intention to travel 


and to ſee divers countries, is for that purpoſe departed from England 


to come into Germany, and that he may afterwards come with ſafety to 
our happy Porte, he has requeſted of the ſaid ambaſſador to provide for 
him, that he may come from the ſaid confines of Germany to our Impe- 
rial reſidence in ſafety, according to his intention, in his lodgings, quar- 
ters, and on the road; and that faithful aſſiſtance may be given to his 
ſervants with his baggage, goods and proviſions; that he may not on any 
pretence, meet with any trouble or inſult; but that he may be protected 
and defended. | 

For this purpoſe he has intreated us to grant our royal command. 

Wherefore, in tenor thereof, that this requeſt may be punctually com- 
plied with, we have cauſed our Imperial order and command to iſſue 
forth. At the arrival, therefore, of this our high command, let every thing 
be done in conformity to the orders we have given, 

And you, who are above named, take care diligently to execute our 
commands with regard to this noble perſon, to prote& and defend him 
and all his attendance, baggage, goods and proviſions, and take you e- 
ſpecial care to put a ſtop to any trouble or inſult he may meet with. 

You will not fail to fulfil the contents of this our noble command, as 
you will ſee and give undoubted credit to this our ſign, that we have 
cauſed to be put to it. | 
Given at Babaduk on the firſt day of the month Zilchige, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and nineteen. (Which was the firſt of April, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-ſeven.) 


114100 II. | 
The following Firman or Paſport was granted to one who paſſed for a 


merchant, 


Tu command directed to all Judges, Muſſelimes, Waiwodes, Sardars, 
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Haratchjees, and other commanders, that are in the road from Conſtan- 


| tinople to Adrianople, to Natolia, towards Budrum, Brufla, and the iſle 
of the Morea. 

When this our Imperial command comes to you, be it known to you, 
That the moſt noble among theg randees of the Meſſiah, A. B. (whoſe end be 
happy) ambaſſador of England, reſiding in our ſplendid court, has, by his 
memorial ſent to our high throne, repreſented, that a certain Engliſh gentle- 
man, M. N. going on ſome affairs from Conſtantinople to Adrianople, and 
thence to a place called Budrum in Natolia, to Bruſſa, and from that 
place towards the iſle of the Morea; and in order that no gatherers of taxes 
be permitted to moleſt him or his two Frank ſervants, or any others, on 
any kind of pretence, in any place where they ſtop, or in any place where 
they are going, or on their journey, or wherever they ſtay on the road, 


either 
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either going or coming to the aforeſaid places; he has requeſted, that we 
would grant our imperial command to this effect; concerning which the 
ſaid am or having ſet forth to us his requeſt, we have granted this 
our high command, that nothing may be done againſt the ſacred capitula- 
tions, that he may meet with no let or hindrance in his journey to the ſaid 

laces. And we command, that when he arrives, you do conduct your- 
{elves in the aboveſaid manner; and that you regard this our noble order 
with reſpe& and veneration, 80 far finally, you are to regard and give 
credit to this our noble fign, which was put to theſe preſents, at the be- 
ginning of the moon Rebuihahir, in the year one thouſand one hundred 
fifty-three. (Which was towards the end of June, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred forty.) h 


In the city of Conſtantinople. 


III. 


A letter from the patriarch of mmm gg: to all under his juriſdiction, | 
recommending to them a clergyman of the church of England, who 
was travelling in the eaſt, 


NEOPHITUS, by the grace of God, archbiſhop of Conſtantino- 
ple (or new Rome) and ecumenical patriarch. 

Moſt holy Metropolitans, moſt reverend archbiſhops and biſhops, all you 
who are ſubje& to our patriarchal and ecumenical throne, moſt dear to 
God, and our brethren and fellow miniſters in the holy ghoſt. 

Be it known to you all, that the bearer of theſe preſents, the eloquent 
father A. B. a native of the Britiſh juriſdition, having an inclination and 
intention to viſit divers cities and dioceſes, both to the eaſt and in Euro 
curiouſly to view and inſpect them; to which purpoſe he has obtain'd a 
venerable order from the powerful Emperor, containing a grant of free 
paſſage in his intended travels; and he has requeſted from us, in a civil 
manner, our patriarchal letter of recommendation to your reverend lord- 
ſhips, that is, all thoſe that are ſubje& to our ecumenical throne, for his 
intended journey; that whereſoever he arrives, or in whoſe dioceſe ſo- 
ever he travels, he may meet with a worthy reception from you, with the 
honour and friendſhip that are due to his eloquence; and for this reaſon 
we have condeſcended to comply with his commendable and friendly de- 
fire, knowing him to be an . and well-deſerving gentleman. 
Therefore, by the preſent grant, we do require and exhort you, and every 
one of you in particular, to whom theſe our patriarchal letters ſhall be 
preſented, moſt holy Metropolitans, moſt reverend archbiſhops and biſhops, 
that is, thoſe in whoſe dioceſe the above-named eloquent father A. B. 
in his travels ſhall arrive, to receive him in a kind and friendly manner, 
according to his merits and ſtation, that he may be ſatisfied with your kind 
reception. This you are required to do, and not otherwiſe. May the 


grace 1 God, and the prayers and bleſſings of our mediocrity, be with 
you all. 8 


June the firſt, 1740. 


2 


"IV. Several 
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ä IV. | 
Several Arabic letters written by the great men in Egypt, recommending 
| a traveller to the governors under them. L 


A letter to an Arab Sheik, to condu him to the convents 6f St. Paul and 
St. Anthony in the deſert. 


What we make known to Sheik Omar of Scionc. 

AS ſoon as you know that one from the Frank conſul comes to you, 
who would go to the monaſtery of Arabia, immediately, as ſoon as he tis 
arrived, call the ſons of the Arabs, the ſons of Vachel, and conſign him 


to them, that they may conduct him to the monaſtery ; and when he is re- 
turn d, take care of him, and do every thing for him that is neceflary, 


ba ABRAHIM Bey MirLut 
© An Tefterdar. 


A letter to the Sheik of Saccara, in order to ſee the pyramids, 
To Ahmed Sheik of Saccara. 


May the great God protect you. 

AFTER ſaluting you. There comes one of the nation of the Franks 
to the pyramids, having a deſire to ſee them. And I recommend him unto 
you, that no one may moleſt him, or give him any ſort of trouble. Take 
all poſſible care of him, betauſe he is under our protection. I again re- 
commend him to you; and may the great God be your defence. 


ALI KEREIAEH. 
HAZzZ ABAN GELFqr, 


To Sheik Haſſan of Bouche. 
May the great God have you under his protection, 


AFTER faluting you, know that a Frank of the part of the conſul 
comes to you, who would go and ſee the monaſtery of Arabia, and when 
he is return'd, he would go to Faiume; ſo when he is return'd from the 
monaſtery, ſend ſome people with him to accompany him to Faiume. And 
take all the care you can of him, and endeavour to prevent every thing, 


with all care, that may give him any trouble. 


Dated on the 18" of the ABRAHIM Bey BELFIE 
month Sabin 150. Tefterdar. 


* 


Guide of the great ſupport of the nobles ; the chief Omar Aga, 
governor of the country of Faiume. 


May the great God, &c. | * 
AFTER faluting you much, and greeting you with all affection; be 


it known unto you, that one of the family of the conſul of the Franks 
Vol. I. Aa aa in 
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in Cairo, has ſome buſineſs at Faiume. As ſoon therefore as he arrives, 


take care of him, and ſuffer no one to moleſt him, until he returns to 
Cairo. Do this by all means, and with the utmoſt care, that he may re- 
turn ſatisfied. May the great God have you always in his keeping. 


ted the 16th of | _— | 
ME Ts ; | Hassan Bey MzzxLvue, * 


To Muſtapha Bey, governor of Girge. 


WE write, after ſaluting you, that you receive the perſon who brings 
this letter, who is going into Said, to ſee the curious places there, I pray 
you to take care of him; and I defire you again to do me this pleaſure 
to take great care of him, and protect him againſt any one that would do 
him harm. I deſire you not to fail to do him this ſervice, for the love you 
bear to us. 

Os Man Bey, Senlatar; 
at this time Emir Hadge. 


To Emir Mahomet Kamali. 


What I order. | 
THE perſon that brings this letter is an Engliſhman, going into up- 
per Egypt, to ſee whatever is curious there; ſo when he delivers this letter, 
take care to protect him from all harm; and I command you again to take 
care of him, I defire you not to fail of it, for the love you bear to us, 


OsMan Bey Mx RTIVUR, 
at this time Emir Hadge. 


V. 


The letter of the Copti patriarch of Alexandria, recommending to the 
monks of the deſerts of St. Macarius, and of the convents of St. Anthony 
and St. Paul, 


In the name of the merciful God, the peace of God be with you. The 
reaſon of this benediction to the bleſſed ſons, the faithful prieſts, and the 


reverend deacons, the abſtemious monks, and religious, in the holy ſociety 


of the four northern monaſteries. 


To thoſe of the ſpiritual congregation of the monaſteries of our father, 
the great St. Anthony, and of St. Paul. 


May God Almighty bleſs you with his ſpiritual benedictions, that de- 
ſcended on his prophets, apoſtles, and martyrs, and the workers of his will 
and commandments in all ages, by the interceſſion of our Lady the holy 
Mary, always a virgin, and of all the holy martyrs and confeſſors, Amen. 
We give you to underſtand (firſt repeating that God may bleſs you, and 
give his ſpiritual ſalvation) that the reaſon we ſay of this our letter to you 
is, that one of the Franks, that is A. B. is going to you. Have the ut- 
moſt regard for him, and receive him with the greateſt civility. And may 
the peace of our Lord deſcend on you; for ever glory be to God, 


Dated the 29") of Afur, 1154. 3 
3 VI. A te- 
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VI. 
A teſtimonium from the convent of Jeruſalem, of having viſited all the 
holy places. 


FRATER Angelicus de Gazolo, ordinis Minorum religioſæ obſer- 
vantiæ ſancti patris noſtri Franciſci, lector theologiæ, almæ obſervantium 
provinciæ Bononiæ pater, et congregationis de Propaganda Fide reſponſa- 
lis, miſhonum Egypti et Cypri præfectus, in partibus orientis miſſionarius 
et commiſſarius, totius terræ ſanctæ cuſtos et montis Sion, nec non ſan- 
ctiſſimi ſepulchri domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti guardianus et ſervus. 

Univerſis et ſingulis Chriſti fidelibus has præſentes litteras inſpecturis, 
lecturis, et audituris, ſalutem in domino ſempiternam. 

Noveritis perilluſtrem dominum dominum A. B. natione Anglum, devo- 
tionis cauſa, ſuſcepta peregrinatione ad ſancta Palæſtinæ et Judzz loca, præ- 
ſentia et ſanctiſſima converſatione ſalvatoris ac Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti 
condecorata, anno a nativitate ejuſdem domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti milleſimo 
ſeptingentiſimo trigeſimo octavo, die vero trigeſima menſis Martii, Jeroſoly- 
mam appuliſſe; inde ſubſequentibus diebus præcipua loca, ſeu ſanctuaria in 
quibus operata ſunt noſtræ redemptionis my ſteria, utpote Calvarium et ſepul- 
chrum beatæ Mariæ virginis, in wrong anger a quz in monte Sion et in 
monte Oliveti, cæteraque, five intra five extra urbis Jeruſalem mania ſita, 
et quz in Bethlehem, ubi ſalvator naſci dignatus eſt, et circa Bethlehem, et 
in via Bethlehemitica, quz in montana ſudææ, ubi beata virgo ſalutavit 
Elizabeth, ortumque habuit magnus propheta et precurſor Domini; item 
et quz in Nazareth ac univerſa continentur Galilza, et reliqua alia loca 
ejuſdem Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti geſtis memorabilia, ac in via Samariz 
pie et devote viſitaſſe, in quorum omnium et ſingulorum fidem, has 
noſtras teſtimoniales dedimus propria manu ſubſcriptas ac ſigillo officii 
noſtri munitas. Jeroſolymis, in noſtro conventu 8. Salvatoris, die 28 Aprilis 
1738. | | | 
f Frater Angelicus de Gazolo, guar- 

dianus ſacræ montis Sion et 


SIGILLVM GVARDIANI i | 


MONTIS SION. 


CHAP, XVI. 
Greek Inſcriptions found in EGP r. 


HEN I came to reviſe theſe inſcriptions, I found them ſo im- 
perfect, that I ſhould not have ventured to publiſh them, if 1 


had not promiſed it in the courſe of this work; fo I give them as I co- 
pied them out, and leave it to thoſe to explain them, who have ſufficient 
leiſure, | | 


I. The 
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| I, | | 
The firſt was found on a fragment of a granite pillar ſet upright in 


the old port at Alexandria, for fixing their cables. 


Auletes the laſt King of Egypt, and father of Cleopatra, ſeems to be 
mention d in it; he was drove out of the kingdom by the Alexandrians, 
but was afterwards reſtored, | 


TIBKAAYAIONXITI@NA 
TOAIIANTAAPICTON 

. - « PAOCTO: A FETON 
ATan TADIAOPWMAIA. 


II. 


The ſecond inſcription is on a white marble ſtone, that ſeems to have 
ſerved for a baſe, and is now hewn into a trough ; it is one foot eleven 
inches long, one foot two inches broad, and eight inches deep. One 
fide of it is not work d, ſo that probably it was the baſe of a pilaſter, 
pillar or ſtatue, that was ſet cloſe to a wal | 

This inſcription ſeems to have been an extraordinary compliment to the 
Emperor Severus. ” 


IA . . . NIVVAM . . II HOIFNN OCAIANOMAEATON 
HKT. ONCEOOTYH . M. ANT@NINONEYTYTK HEYCEBHCEBACTON 
TONC@®THPATHCOAHCOIKOYMENHC 


M. ATPHAIOCMEAEKAI@CKPHMATIZO® 


III. 


The third inſcription is on the portico of the temple of Gaua-Kiebir 
in Upper Egypt. 


[BAEIAETJEII TOAEM|[AIOZJITAT PEO ENNENIOANQNKI[AIJETXAHETQN 
[KAIBAZJTAIZ YZ AKA[.... EQZAAEA®@OEOIGTA]........ MHTOPEZ 
a ONANTAIQ|TOIZZKAIZEPEZATPH|CIANTQNIN 
—"FEZEP.ZXTO]TIIAAETOT....E. TAB.TO].NI O 


The word Antæo in this inſcription might be a preſumption that this 
was Antzopolis, if the ſituation and diſtances of the place mentioned in 
the Itinerary, and other authors, did agree ; but as it is ſpoken of as a city 


at a diſtance from the river, it could not be here; ſo that poſſibly that 


word may relate to Antzus himſelf, who might be mention'd in this in- 
ſcription, which agrees beſt with the orthography. The word EYXAHS- 
TN was probably deſign'd for ETXAPIZ TON. 

It is poſſible there might have been an antient inſcription here to the 
honour of Ptolemy and his family, to which this latter part might be 
added in compliment to the Roman Emperor. The middle part of this 
inſcription between the lines was fallen down on the ground, 
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IV. 
The fourth inſcription is on a ſtone that was probably over a portico | 
or door of a temple at Akmim the antient Panopolis; it is very imperfect, 
but appears to be fo late as the time of Trajan. 


[---- +++ OICERAICARL..............\NOICEBJACT[oxJEPMANIK Ota 
3 KAITOTUANTOC. . .. IANIOC rab IMEHOab 
TIBEPIOCKAATAIOCTIBEPIOTK [AATAIOT]...,....... b NOCTIOCkOTPINAAOALTx] 
. I ab NKEXEIAIAPXHKOT abKN.......:..-.-.i1CTPI a Ib AOCICAITIANOCOC a b. N 
„„ By EI F 


2 89 „ 5 TY ...CTYNETEAECOIIAC 
I IB AYTOKPATOPOZKAICAPOCNEPOTTPAIANOTCEBACTOTTEPMANIKOY 


The name of Pan, which ſeems to be mention'd in this inſcription, and 
the hieroglyphics I have deſcribed on this ſtone, would make one imagine 
that this temple might be dedicated to the fun, which poſſibly in ſome 
parts might be worſhipped under the name of Pan, 


Vo 
The fifth inſcription was on the temple at Cous, the old little Apoli- 
nopolis; the two laſt words of the third line APQ HBAI as I conclude 
them to be, though the letters are imperfect, ſeem to be ſpoken of the 
the children of Ptolemy ; and to mean, The youths, the heroes, 


BASIAIEZAKAEONATPAKAIBASIAETE 
ITOAEMAIOZOEOIMETAAOIGIAOMHTEPEZ 
[EYZEBEIZ] DP KAITATERNA [aranBal] 

OENIMETIETNIKAITOISET NNAIOIE OEOIZ 


+ Wherever in this inſcription a and b are ſeen, they ſtand for theſe letters a & b Y. 


> 
The 


antine, 
y not 


, Whoſe 


give grounds to conclude that it 


tine. 


oft exactneſs I could, 
parts of it were defaced 


ple of Eleph 
bted if the whole ma 


SI. © 
on a wall on the outfide of 'the tem 


4 


I copied it. It is to be dou 
related to ſome bounds of the people of Elephan 
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ery imperfect, and ſeveral 


and ſome expreſſions 


ion is 
The inſcription ſeems to be of the time of Diocletian 


in it; 


in copying it, that, though I did it with the utm 


inſcript 

ſeen that it is v 
however, I have given it as 
be two inſcriptions. 
name often occurs 


The faxth 
IT was ſo hurried 
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yet it will be 
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IAIVILNAD AONO9ZINDILIIdOULINDNUH 

** MII -< I/OYDId DIDIV.IINUTIDINS © 

IVIVHHON9DOIO.LOIV.LINH ODIVNOIV.LINI.LNV©9V NIN AOd 
INVINIZVIdD9IN © OdIANYD 

AO MIN 9dyIVY AOMING WdV[3]ONIOdVII AOMINNY.LId 9 AONIOd ALL OMNI. 


OINITINVILONN Nd Id AV WAYOI AVV OO LVA 
JONINVNdDOIOHSIDAOIXIH 1 JINdV 
6 9565553535352 % ꝙ „ „„ „ „„ „„. 1129311125402 


„ '-dVNHVDOMINYVdVINVESOMIVHINDOMINGA NdV 

| VINVOaOgoItYDIHIVINO RE 
JO LIOdDOIOMONMILVNd YVOuDOLOU I WDOMINY WdaOUl 
JONMIONOODOgGdINCTII dd —OAOOIOUIWDONId 211 
I 9 VVAO DOIVHdAY DOIVI dVDIVM dOLYd MO.LAY 
OXTLOINdXOIOIXIVVIOVd OOO HXL.LIJDHAHOLAD ONVIIAVNOIVOH 
 JIZNHINdI NOLYWIWYdIN®.L 


* lo OdovvNVdOIIIO I * © © IX YOHDVUNIDIOUNONY MIO.LOLIO.LLV 
No.L n e tin 2 3\LIIV LdAOXDOVY .LNIOOVYdY —N2IN.L 
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NV Hd®VNV dI.LIWHNH.LYNNINYOLIVINAY - X LOVNOd2.LIWHNO.LOOdL 
EEE EN Cs 
NHIDINOWHNY2ddVNH.LYND.LV 091THYdVOODIY H2003X3.LY MLLVIW2LOVIVNHHIDIVHIN 
' * NHIDBNILI2LLIOINoOYIVCOY NNDLIOZY LHINININId XINDVILIDHNIWHdIPOdDUDOH.LYD 
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VII. | 
The ſeventh is a fragment of an inſcription, from Father Sicard, copied 
at NR if I miſtake not from the pedeſtal of one of the large pil- 
lars there, 
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. ATAGHITYXHI 

ATTOKPATOPIKAIZSAPI 
MAPK QIATPHAIQI 

EEOTHPQIAAEZANAPQI 
EYSEBEIEYTTXEI 


. - TINOEQNNEQNEAAHNQN 
 NPYTANEONTOZ 

APXHAIOY... 

+» +. « KATATIOAAONIOY.,, 


CY LS S000 4 


Sg SS. SiS SS 0 
* 


EIITQNETEMMATQXPHMA 


CHAP. XVII 


The Biſhopricks of Egypt, and other Countries under the 
"Patriarch of ALEXANDRIA: From the Patriarch's Map. 


©PONOE AAEZANAPINOSE, 
Kardnoyos Twy Hine MyreonGaeuy, # Exioxonùy Und T8 naroideys Adebavdeting, 


& Ar. Myrpinon rie d 8. Meme. 


3 


Alyin]s. 9. Neuxgaric. 1 

2. Aydęëro D. 10. Nixiog. 

3. Kaconarer. Þ IT, Neręiai. 

7 5 * 

4. Konig. — 12. Ove pic. . 

5. Egpsnonig , 13. Derg, 

6. AoQTOrOAG. © | I 4. Tclig. 7 

7. Magtwri. * I 5. Eyedig. 


+ This he makes Suez, and though at that 
diſtance, in the dioceſe of Alexandria. 

This may be Gynæcopolis, which I place at 
Mahalea Leben. 

bd This place he diſtinguiſhes by the name of 
Little Hermopolis, to diſtinguiſh it from the city 
of this name in Upper t; it is the ſame 
with that of Strabo, which I ſuppoſe to be at 
Deirout. 8 
He puts Latopolis a little above Roſetto; no 
ſuch place is mention'd in theſe parts by antient 
authors, 


This is Meiriut in the Arabic lauguage. 

This place he puts near Caopus; though 
Strabo mentions it as near Momemphis, which 
he ſeems to places about the Nile in this part, 
from which they went to the nitre pits, 

** This ſeems to have been on the eaſt, and 
he puts Deirut on the welt. 

* This place he puts north of Terrane, and 
without HL Anne name, the ſituation of it pro- 
bably not being known. 

+ This place he calls Salhajar. 


16. Taba. 
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16. Taba. 

17. Kaare prefec Ti G N 
18, Neg. 300 
19. BGrog. | 

20. Kuyay xh. 

21. Atbo q 

22. EMEα Ni. 

23. Baxvatunt. 
24. Llaęchlov. 

25. Penyuven. 

26. Zebeywi]oe. 

27. Zolg. * 


28, Ilnas0wy Margins Tic d A 
yncahvic. 

29. Apel. 

30. Kao. 

3 1. Eæaicoc. 


/ v4 


32. Le. 

33. Oc gau. 

34 Llirproit. 

35. PH νο. 

36. Ten. 

37. Lebeov. 

38. TGM. 

39. Oivveco. 8 

40. Gusic. | 

A 41. Acovrotbaig Mug 

A ν,)az. 

42. 'Avlilo8poy. 

43. Ale. 

44. Babunuy. 

45. Bo. 

46. Har. ö 

47. Oaxaon. 

48. Luhn Mavdeuy. 

49. Ou. 

E 50. 'Ozvevyxoc Muy Tic ns 

"Aryimls, N rng Apt 

51. Agęodſſnodic. 

52. "Agorvon © N KpoxodeiAwy d. 

53. Kurd Toa. 

54. HeaxAgaroa 

35. Mey. 

56. NEA8ToAG 

57. lago og. * 


* This he places in the north weſt part of Sicart z it ſeems to be 


Delta, but is not mention'd by the antients, no 
more than the next, which is near it. 


This place he puts at Berullos or Borlos of 


3 


F ; 69: Ala % e 
Kade. 


i 


58. Oahiaęic. 
59. OeodocαM . 


me & On- 


61. Ailibeid. 

G2, *ATndAAwvr Hr , xd ru. 

63. KG. 

64. Een, . 

65. "Yiu. | 
66. Alu p. 

67. Omoig lern 

. 6B. Waves xb. 

2 69. Kinog — nie G S. 


70. Aibonod 
71. "Eppuarliz. 

72. Anti; ToAK- 
73. Matiyuarinony. 

74. 

75. Mut. 

76. Tabig. 

77. Teſſvęic. 


78, Lol 
79. ©eptvsilic. 


80. ly. . | | 
81. Toup. 8 
H 82, we Aden rhe ASU 
& 7) , . 
$3. Arlene. 
84. Baton. 
85, Begevian. 
86. Kugivn, 
$7. _ 


88. Ed 

89. T0 SY 
90. * 
91. Ob. 
92, Ilanabionm. 
93. Edo. 
94. OE 


95. ZiXENIR. | 2 
© 96. * r & Mu- 

97. Ailupea -. 

98. Arrinugyee. 

99- Mappagunt. 

is of Strabo z and 

* ſtion d, if the chart is not wrong 

8 

This he places at Suca, 


100. Ilaęarrönoy. 
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100. Ilxpairivioy. 122. Phon. 

101. ZaryuNds. 123. *Y0a]a rte 

102, Zü ies. 124. Kepoxpog. 
I 103. Kegynduy MnlporonMg peydan 125. Oro ptaavec. 
hs Aibing Thy; dulexng. * 126, Kig9h. 
104. Abdnpe. I 27. Ouooaa. 

105. Mribsgoy. 128. Iny. 

106. Afcxoozgic. 129, T&4yaoc 

107. Ovoxiic Baoinuh: I 30. Thu. 

108. KAaunatoy, 131. ET6raog. 

109. Myiern. 132. Lriripn. 

110. Tabs. 1 3. Toxxy. 

111. Ovlih. 134. Bddca. 

I 12. 'Ov|ira. I35. KI. 

113. Aerrie ue. 136. Karin. 

114. Ota. | 137. Aubin. 

115. Zabeaov. 138, Ned nog g. 

116. Teętxiov. I 39. PaœigoI. 

1 17. *Adpupar]ov: 140. TH]. 

118. BeH. 141. Alec. 

119. Egpt6vn. 142. Oxxhn. 

120. Toi. 143. Paco urj. 


121. Laperu n. 144. Tiyyic. 


CHAP. XVIII 


Of EG YPTIAN and ARABIAN Plants. 


CANNOT find, that what I call the Thebaic palm, the Dome tree 

of the Thebaid, has ever been mention'd by any author. The tree is 

repreſented at K. in the ſeventy-third plate. It is an exception to the 
general deſcription of palms, as it always ſhoots out into two branches, 
and thoſe again into two more, the leaves and fruit growing out at the 
ends : I brought very fair ſpecimens of them. The leaf, of the fan kind, 
may be ſeen at G. the ſtem of it, in its full fize, at H. and the wood at I, 
The bark reſembles that of the common palm, as does alſo the grain of the 
wood; the heart of which, like that of the other, ſeems not ſo durable as 
the outſide, and is periſh'd, In the ſeventy-ſecond plate, at A. is the 
fruit; at B. C. it is ſeen of the natural ſize; at D. as it appears when that 
dry, huſky coat is taken off, which the common people eat, and the ſhell, 
which encloſes the kernel E. appears, which is very cloſe and hard, ſome- 
thing reſembling the kernel of the large cocoa- nut; but after it becomes 
dry, is as hard as horn. It is hollow within, and the common people 
make ſnuff-boxes of them, by drilling a hole in the narrow end, as ob- 
ſerved before. But part of the hollow in the middle, F. is ſo ſmall, that they 
turn them into large beads, of a fine poliſh; and the Turks uſe them to 
ſay their prayers by. _ 


Ceec The 
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The following plants, in theſe plates, . not been engraved before, . 
at leaſt, not in a proper manner. 


In the ſeventy-ſecond and ſeventy-third plates. 


1. Palma Thebaica dichotoma, folio Habelliformi, pedunculis * 
fre racemoſo ſparſo ſelſili, N. P). 


1 the Teeny -fourth . 


1 Abutilon folio ſubrotundo, ſerrato, caule tomentoſo. 
2 Capſicum ſiliquis erectis, Juteis minus. 
3 Siſirinchium orientale, foliis longiſſimis, floribus fimbriatis. 


In the fixty-fifth plate. 
4 Colutea orientalis foliis minoribus, flore luteo, veſica atro rubente, N.D. 
5 Lunaria fruticoſa, perennis, incana, Leucoii folio. 
6 Jacobæa Egyptiaca, coronopi folio, Lippi. 
7 Aſtragalus orientalis, candidiſſimus, et tomentoſus, T. Cor. 
The plants mark d with * are come up at Chelſea, from the ſecds 1 ſent. 
I am obliged to Mr. Miller of Chelſea, for drawing up the catalogue 
of theſe and the following plants I collected in Egypt, and Arabia Petræa. 


Plants of EG VP r. 


x Abutilon folio ſubrotundo ſerrato, caule tomentoſo, N. D. 

2 Acacia Indica Farneſiana, Ald. Hort. 2. 

3 Acacia vera, J. B. 459. 

4 Acetoſa Ægyptiaca roſeo ſeminis involucrs, folio lacero, Lipp. 
5 Ammi majus, C. B. P. 159. 

6 Anemone latifolia, flore coccineo, C. B. P. 174. 

7 Anguria Citullus dicta, C. B. P. 312. 

8 Apocynum ſcandens folio cordato, N. D. 

9 Arundo ſaccharifera, C. B. P. 18. 
10 Arundo graminea aculeata, Alp. Exot. 104. 
11 Arundo orientalis altiſſima, caule tenuiſſimo fiſtuloſo, Tourn. Cor. 
12 Atriplex Græca fruticoſa humifuſa Halimi folio, Tourn. Cor. 
13 Capficum ſiliquis erectis, luteis minus, N. D. 

14 Carthamus officinarum flore croceo, Tourn. Inſt. 
15 Caſſia fiſtula Alexandrina, C. B. P. 403. 
16 Colocynthis fructu rotundo major, C. B. P. 313. 

17 Colutea Ægyptiaca annua, flore luteo, N. D. 
18 Cyperus radice longa fave Cyperus officinarum, C. B. P. 165. 
19 Eruca ſativa flore albo, C. B. P. 

20 Fabago Belgarum five peplus Pariſienſium, Lugd. 456. 

21 Foenum Grecum ſativum, C. B. P. 348. 
* Ficoides Neapolitana, flore candido, H. L. Kali. 

22 Gramen dactylon Ægyptiacum, C. BP. 

23 Hordeum hexaſticum pulchrum, J. B 

24 Hyoſcyamus luteus major, Alp. Exot. 

25 Hypericum orientale Polygoni folio, Tourn. Cor. 

26 Iſatis orientalis Lepidii folio, Tourn, Cor, 
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oN EGYPT. 
27 Kali orientale fruticoſum, ſedi minoris folio, Tourn. Cor. 
28 Ketmia Indica aculeata, foliis digitatis, Tourn. Inſt. 10 f. 
29 Ketmia veſicaria Africana, Tourn. Inft. 1641. 
_ zo Ketmia gyptiaca ſemine moſchato, Tourn, Inſt. 102. 
31 Lathyrus Tingitanus ſiliquis orobi flore amplo ruberrimo, Mor. Hor. 
32 Liguſtrum Ægyptiacum Elhanna ſeu amaharendi vel Alhanna Avi- 
: cenæ, Alp. Egypt. 
33 Limon acris, Ferr. Heſp. 33 1. | 
34 Limonium Ægyptiacum lignoſum halimi folio, Lipp. 
35 Lotus pentaphyllos ſiliqua cornuta, Tourn. Inſt, 402. 
36 Lotus hæmorrhoidalis humilior & candidior, Tourn. Inſt. 40 3. 
* 37 Melongena fructu oblongo violaceo, Tourn. Inſt. 151. 
38 Melo Zgyptiacus, C. B. P. 311. 5 8 
39 Morus fructu nigro minori, foliis eleganter laciniatis, Tourn, Inſt. 
40 Muſa fructu cucumerino. breviori, Plum. Nov. Gen. 24. 
41 Nicotiana major anguſtifolia,” C. B. P. 170. = 
42 Oryza, Lob. Icon. 31. b : 
* 43 Palma daQylifera fructu longiori, N. D. 
44 Palma Thebaica dichotoma folio flabelliformi, pedunculis ſpinoſis 
fructu racemoſo ſeſſili ſparſo, N. D. | 
45 Phaſeolus Xgyptiacus nigro ſemine, C. B. P. 3 
* 46 Phaſeolus Mgyptius villoſus, foliis rotundioribus, flore purpureo. 
* 47 Pinus Halepenſis, foliis tenuibus læte viridibus, Hort. Chelſ. 
48 Polium Valentinum fruticoſum anguſtifolium flore albo, Barrel. 
49 Ranunculus Aſphodeli radice flore ſanguineo, C. B. P. 281, 
| 50 Reſeda vulgaris, C. B. P. 100. 
51 Ricinus vulgaris, C. B. P. 432. ö 
51 Salix folio brevi anguſto, N. P). 
, 53 Sclarea, Tab. Icon. 373. | 
54 Senna Italica fave foliis obtuſis, C. B. P. 397. | 
5 5 Senna Alexandrina five foliis acutis, C. B. P. 397. 
56 Solanum pomiferum, fructu ſtriato duro, Vail. 
57 Tamariſcus folio tenuiore, Park. 1479. | | 
58 Thymelea tomentoſa, ſedi minoris foliis, C. B. P. 463. 
59 Veronica aquatica major, folio oblongo, Mor. hiſt. 
60 Vitex foliis anguſtioribus cannabis modo diſpoſitis, C. B. P. 475. 
61 Xylon arboreum, J. B. 1. 3466. | 
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Plants of ARABIA PETRAA. 


6: An? Apocynum Bithynicum arbores altiſſimas ſcandens folio ſubro- 
| tundo, T. Cor. | 
6 Apocynum erectum latifolium incanum Syriacum floribus parvis ob- 

ſolete purpurcaſcentibus, Par, Bat. Beid-el-offar. 

64 Acacia vera, J. B. | g 
65 Abſinthium orientale fruticoſum incanum amplo folio tenuiſſime in- 
ciſo, Cor. Inſt. 

66 Aſparagus aculeatus, C. B. 8 
657 Acetoſa gyptia roſeo ſeminis involucro, folio lacero, Lippi. 

6 Aſteriſcus orientalis elatior, flore ſulphureo, N. D. 
69 Aſtragalus orientalis candidiſſimus et tomentoſus, Cor, Inſt, 2 
70. ra- 


„ a 7 ED es. gp #ch——_ ger” eee 
\ OBSERVATIONS : 
70 Aſtragalus orientalis ramoſus fructu adunco, Cor. Inſt. | =_ 


71 An? Aſtragalus orientalis foliis viciz incanis caule nudo ereto flori- 
bus luteis, Cor. Inſt. | 
2 Beta Cretica ſemine aculeato, C. B. 
73 Colutea orientalis foliis minoribus dub veſica atro rubente, 
N. DO. | 
74 Fabago Belgarum five peplus Pariſienſium, Lugd. © 
75 Ficus Sylveſtris. 
76 Gramen orientale capitulis Pſylii. 
27 An? Geranium moſchatum abſinthii folio, Cor, Inſt. 
78 Harmala, Dod. 
79 Hyoſcyamus Creticus luteis major, C. B. p. 
80 Hyoſcyamus Creticus luteis minor, C. B. P. 
81 Jacobza Ægyptia coronopi folio, Lippi. 
82 Lithoſpermum Delium arvenſe minus ſupinum flore minimo albo, 
Cor. Inſt. 
83 Lunaria fruticoſa perennis incana Leucoii folio ſiliqua oblonga, Cor. 
Inſt. 
84 Lychnis orientalis Cariophylli hortenſis folio, Cor. Inſt. 
85 Phalangium ramoſum parvo Hore albo, N. DN 
86 Populus, nigra C. B. 
87 Phlomis orientalis lutea anguſtifolia cymis fulveſcentibus, D. Sherard. 
88 Reſeda vulgaris, C. B. | 
89 Ricinus vulgaris, C. B. 
90 Rubeola orientalis minima flore purpuraſcente, Cor. Inſt. 
91 An? Rubeola Cretica ſaxatalis fruticoſa Galii folio flore purpuro-vio- 
laceo, Cor. Inſt. N 
92 Symphytum orientale olez folio argenteo flore flaveſcente, Cor. Inſt. 
93 An? Symphytum orientale echii folio minori flore nunc albo nunc 
flaveſcente, Cor. Inſt. 
94 Atriplex orientalis fruteſcens folio ampliſſimo Agenteo, Cor. Inſt. 
95 Tamariſcus Narbonenſis, Lob. 


CHAP, XIX. 
Of a Statue lately brought from Ecyyr. 


"HE ſtatue repreſented i in the ſeventy-ſixth plate is of wood, of the 

ſize it is drawn; it is very particular, as it ſhews the garment de- 
ſcribed in the account of the ſtatue in the fxty-ſecond plate. That tiff 
garment, as it ſeems to be, is ſeen better in this, as the figure is ſtanding ; 
one would imagine that it was in ſome manner faſten'd to the legs, or drawn 
up ſo as to hinder it from ſetting out behind, as it does before. 3 
After what relates to the other ſtatues was printed off, this curious piece 


was {ent from Egypt, with ſeveral other antiquities, to His Grace the Duke 


of Richmond, Among them, beſides a fine mummy, are ſeveral Egyp- 
tian urns, in the ay of the Canopus, and whatever they depoſited in 


them, remains in moſt of them; and on examination, I found great re rea · 


ſon to be perſuaded that they preſerved the heart in theſe urns. 


DIS- 
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DISSERTATIO 


GEOGRAPHIA 
#5 XZ Þ 


PRAMONITIO. 


N tibi, lector benevole, diſſertatiuneulam de Ægypti geo- 
ng graphia in cum ſinem a me conſcriptam, ut lucem ali- 
Ss quam tabulz noſtrz geographicz darem, ſimul et eam 
contra objcctiones præmunirem. 
fluss tabuke ea ratio 4 me inſtituta eſt, ut quam 
a ccuratiſſimè definitam exhiberem veterem geographiam 
338 Quod ad ſubſidia hujus operis perficiendi attinet, ſcias 
velim, mihi in Ægypto agenti, forte fortuna, in manus perveniſſe par- 
vam 2 chartulam manu P. Sicardi delineatam:- Noſtra cum illa 
dnvenit de gradibus latitudinis, ſicut etiam de ſitu iſtarum partium, 
quaſcunque oculis ipſemet non luſtravi, encepto quod delineationem 
orz maritime a Delta, tam orientem quam oecidentalem verſus, tranſ- 


tulerim ex chartis nauticis, Chartula quædam alia, manu exarata, 
| Dddd ex 


DISS ERTATIO DE 

ex Ægypto allata, ſuppeditavit mihi chorographiam regionis que cir- 
cumjacet 88. Antonii et Pauli monaſteria: Tertiam quandam chartam 
pro ſolità ſui humanitate mecum communicavit doctiſſimus præſul D. D. 
Nicholaus Claget epiſcopus Exonienſis: Eam antea videram Conſtantinopoli 
penes digniſſimum virum mihique amiciſſimum Thomam Payne archidia- 
conum Breconienſem: Ea deſcripta eſt ſignis tam Arabicis quam Græcis, in 
uſum (ut titulus pre ſe fert) Chryſanthi patriarchæ Hieroſolymitani, anno 
Domini milleſino ſeptingenteſimo viceſimo ſecundo. Delineator (quiſquis 
fuerit ille) videtur ſe totum compoſuiſſe ad librorum deſcriptiones, non 
oculorum fidem in locis perluſtrandis acutus: Inde adeò cautiũs illius veſti- 
giis inhærendum cenſui. Siquid excerpſerim, ſuis notis diſtinctum exhi- 
bet tabula noſtra. r 6 

Binorum oſtiorum Nili præ cæteris ingentium, | et totius fluminis ripas 

uſque ad cataractas, et ultra, ipſe navigans delineavi. In ea navigatione, 
quam potui diligentiſſime notavi fluxus varios fluminis et ſitum locorum: 
Montium juga depinguntur prout in iſta navigatione apparebant. 
Loca habes ſuis deſcripta nominibus, tam veteribus quam hodiernis; 
illa ſignantur literis majuſculis Romanis, hæc autem Italicis. Notas inſuper 
vides, quibus dignoſcas cujuſnam auctoris potiſſimum fidem hinc inde ſum 
ſecutus; additis inſuper aliis, triplicis generis, compendio exhibentibus 
enixeiory meam de vero locorum ſitu, quatenus diſpoſitio noſtra inniti vi- 
detur argumentis certis, probabilibus, vel demum conjecturabilibus: Sub 
claſſe poſteriore cadunt ea loca, quæ nulla ſignantur nota. Veterum foſ- 
ſarum curſus, quantum conjecturà aſſequor, ſignavi duplici punctulorum 
ſubobſcuriorum ſerie. Latitudinem fluvii vix ullo in loco pluris æſtima- 
verim quam quingentis paſſibus; inde adeo ratio magnitudinis ejus a me 
certo conſilio amplificabatur, ut eſſet facultas et ſpatium inſulas ſignandi. 
Alveum continuò decreſcentem vides ſuperne; eſt iſte quidem error chal- 
cographo vertendus vitio. Magnitudo foſſæ ſeu fluvii Baher Joſeph, in 
confinio Beneſuief ab occidente alluentis, ad ipſum Nilum eam fere ha- 
bet proportionem, Sicardo autore, quam noſtra exhibet tabula. 

Ex utraque ripa Nili, trans Deltam inſuper, et a Copto ad Berenicen, 
itinera ſignavi, ſecundum Antoninum, additis diſtantiis Ubicunque oc- 
currit numerus duplex, ſcias velim, poſteriorem a me emendationis loco 
haberi; quippe cum numeri olim recepti non quadrarent cum veris diſtan- 
tiis locorum: Idem eſt inſtitutum meum quoad loca in vicinio Maris Ru- 
bri, quorum latitudines ex Ptolemæo deſumuntur. 8 

Inſularum, quaſcunque oculis ipſemet attentiùs perluſtravi, margines 
ſignantur linea altiùs impreſs. a 

Sicardianæ chartæ fidem omninò ſecutus ſum in foſſis delineandis, quæ 
conſpiciuntur circa Faiume. Hæc ſatis eſt monuiſſe lectorem, cujus can- 
dori me tabulamque meam committo. Errores hinc inde latere nullus 
dubito; neque enim ea eſt ipſius regionis Ægyptiacæ natura, non ii inco- 
larum mores, ut fas fit peregrinantibus animo obſequi, aut tutò curioſis 
obſervationibus inſtituendis ſe dare. Habes tabulam cæteris forſan, quæ 
hactenus prodierunt, emendatiorem, quantulumcunque meæ induſtriæ mo- 
numentum, alienæ tamen, ut ſpero, incitamentum. | 


Diſſertatio 


GEOGRAPHIA AGYPTI. 


Diſſertatio de Geograph Zo ver1. 


w GYPTUM ab occidente excipit Libya. Nomos prima (iſto enim 
nomine vocabantur provinciæ ejus) occidentem verſus dicitur no- 


mos Mareotis, in qua conſpicitur vicus Chymo *, habitus pro Cy- Cynoſema. 


noſema Strabonis, quam quidem locaverim in fitu turris Arabicæ: Tabula 
Chryſanthina turrem hanc collocat in ſitu Plinthines, quæ, me judice, 
magis ad orientem vergebat. 

In ipſo introitu vallis cujuſdam aliquantulum recedentis a mari, et ab 
Alexandria circiter triginta millia paſſuum occidentem verſus, adhuc con- 
ſpiciuntur rudera quædam urbis cum columnis magnificis: Ita nimirum 


memoravit mihi vir quidam fide dignus &vren]ng. Hanc habeo pro Tapoſiri Taporris. 


Strabonis *; columnas autem pro reliquiis ſenaculi in quo agebatur pane- 


gyris, ſeu conventus publicus. Introitum vallis habeo pro termino maris 


Hinc commoda ſeſe offert occaſio diſquirendi de lacubus Mareoti et r.cus Ms: 
Meri. Strabo * collocat lacum Mareiam ſeu Mareotin prope Alexandriam, dy 


latitudinem æſtimans octodecim millibus quingentis et quinquagenta paſ- 
ſuum ; longitudinem triginta ſeptem millibus et quingentis; lacum Marin 
vero prope labyrinthum. Herodotus * nullum alium lacum memorat præter 
Merion ille, aſſentientibus Diodoro Siculo et Mutiano, æſtimat circum- 
ferentiam ejus quadringentis quinquaginta millibus paſſuum; Pomponius 
Mela quingentis, Plinius: ducentis quinquaginta. Hic ille lacus fuit ad 
labyrinthum; quantum vero ipſe oculis eum metiri poſſem, non videba- 
tur longitudine pertinere ultra triginta mille paſſus, latitudine vero ſex 
mille; Sicardus longitudinem ejus æſtimat quinquaginta paſſibus, latitudi- 
nem quindecim mille, Gallica ſcilicet menſuratione. Sicardo lubens tri- 


buerim hac in re laudem accuratioris obſervationis, ideoque in tabula mea 


illius fidem ſum ſecutus. 

Quandoquidem ſcriptores ſupra memorati huic lacui tantam amplitudi- 
nem ambitus uno ore tribuant, Herodotuſque affirmet illius longitudinem 
ab aquilone ad auſtrum extendi, nihil prius potiuſve conjecturà ſtatuen- 
dum arbitror, quam hunc lacum aliquando olim diffuſum pertinuiſſe per 
totam iſtam vallem, maris *Awdes (ſeu vacui aqua) nomine etiamnum nun- 
cupatam. Nec vero abſimile eſt eum etiam occidentem verſus patuiſſe uſ- 
que ad ripam lacus Mcerios; quod quidem in cauſi potuerit fuiſſe cur He- 
rodotus Mcrin filentio pertranſierit. Narrat certe opinionem invaluiſſe a- 
quam lacis hujuſce habere exitum verſus Syrtes ſubter juga montium 
Memphi imminentium; quo fortaſſe innuit, quod obſervatum fuerat ibi exi- 
tum patuiſſe, quando, Nilus ſolito inferius ſubſidiſſet, quo quidem tem- 
pore fieri potuit, ut ipſæ lacũs aquæ itidem decreſcerent intra lacus hodier- 
ni anguſtias *, 


* NOMOY MAPEQTOY Tagda(G* Ré n vi au 3 Nane 1 Alpvry wes Bog Tt 8 vm, Herod. 


W I. ii. c. 149. 55 
bd Elxa Tarbcegae un & Na, mavnyverr de . 40 P HeIuilęon ad rs Qac viaggear S 
Xopiry peyaany. Strab, I. xvil. p. 799. diu TeAggNuv &, ICH. Diod, 1. 1. p. 48. 


H 5 Mageis Alpm glare pixes  drigo, f Mceris, aliquando campus, nunc lacus quin- 
r- % ix M 4 weilinoila i i ge- genta millia paſſuum circuitu patens. Mela. l. i. c. 9. 
dan, ui J Mari 5 regal. Strab. 1. xvii Inter Arſinoiten ac Memphiten lacus fuit, 
P. 799. | circuitu c paſſuum; aut, ut Mutianus tradit, 

H Miles naAtopiry Alun & 33 ine CCCCLM, a rege, qui fecerat, Mœridis adpellatus. 
ger Gd tio) gude Hanoi /g Teox/ho — Plin. I. v. c. 9. * Vid. Not. _ 6 
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Foſſa Alex- 
andrina. 


Oſtia Nili. 


DISSERTATIO DE 
Strabo* deſcriptionem aggreditur foſſæ cujuſdam ducentis ab Alexandria 
ad Canopum et Schediam; obſcuriuſcula ſane eſt ea deſcriptio, ſi ad hodier- 


nam regionis faciem exigatur. Illo auctore, uni eademque fofla ad utrum- 


que locum navigatur; ad ripam ejuſdem ſita eſt Eleuſis, et paululum Heuſi 


progreſſo ad dextram eſt foſſa quæ Schediam deducit, Nullus itaque du- 


bito quin ea ſit foſſa quæ hodie Alexandrina appellatur, et ob hanc cau- 
ſam ſignavi tramitem cujuſdam foſſæ pertingentis ab hodierna foſsa Alex- 
andrins ad Canopum et alyeum fluvii Canopicum: Et in genere leQores 
Strabonis admonitos velim, foflam Canopicam aliud quiddam ſonare quam 
alveum Nili Canopicum. - 

In chartulà Chryſanthins, alvei Nili fere omnes ſuis deſtituuntur nomi- 
nibus; alvgus Canopicus ad trajectum nomine Madeam, in ea ſignatur 
tanquam foſſa quædam perexigua; ad oſtium ejus conſpicitur exitus flu- 
violi cujuſdam, cum vico Ideu ad ripam ejus, quam delineator habet pro 
veteri Schedia. A Bikiere duarum leucarum intervallo pervenitur ad tra- 
jectum ſeu Madeam habitum pro oſtio Nili Canopico. (Urbs autem Ca- 


nopus, nomen traxiſſe dicitur a Canopo Menelai navis gubernatore ibi ſe- 


pulto.) Ad locum trajectũs alveus fluvii admodum coarctatur; interiũs 
vero ſeſe diffundit in latitudinem peramplam. In tabula Sicardiana hec la- 
titudo pertingit fere uſque ad ipſum Nilum ; ſignantur etiam tres foflz ex 
hoc alveo ducentes ad Nilum infra Fouam; quarum unam ipſe conſpexi. 
Auctor eſt Strabo ædes Canopicas ad foſſam fuiſſe conſtructas; ideo collo- 
caverim Canopum ad exitum foſſe in ipſum fluvium, urbem vero He- 
racleum haud procul ab oſtio alvei Canopici, unde nomen alterum oſtii 
Heracleotici. In eo quod aflerit foſſam communicari eum laeu, hoe velle 
videtur, ſcilicet eam ferri pene contiguam margini lacs, quod quidem fit 
hodie: Et eſt error fere communis verſionum Strabonis, curſum itineris ad 
fluvium ad Canopum et Schediam recta patere per lacum; cum vox Tavry 
referenda potius eſſet ad dev. Credibile eſt tam exitum ſoſſæ Canopice, 
quam oftium alvei Canopici majorem olim amplitudinem habuifle: cum- 
que flantibus aquilonibus aqua marina in lacum impellitur, ee faucium 
anguſtiz prohibent quo minus aqua fluvialis in iſtis partibus ſalſitudine de- 
purgetur; et hæc imprimis videtur eſſe cauſa cur urbs Alexandria ex alia 
potiſſimum parte fluvii aquam Niliacam ad fe deportari maluerit. Signare 
veros tramites veterum alveorum Nili eſt iſtud quidam difficilius, plenum 

opus 
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opus alez: Herodotus recenſet tres præ cæteris amplos, Canopicum, ad par- 
tem Deltæ maxime Occidentalem, Peluſiacum ad Orientalem, et Sebenniti— 
cum utriſque interjectum; e Sebennitico profluxiſſe ait Saiticum et Men- 
deſium: Bolbitinum et Taniticum artis opere, non naturæ fuiſſe elabora- 
tos. Intra omnes ſcriptores convenit de alveis Orientali et Occidentali; Ta- 
niticum etiam ferunt fuiſſe proximum Peluſiaco, niſi quod Herodotus addit 
quendam nomine Bucolicum (eundem ipſum fortaſſe cum Tanitico ) con- 
venit etiam inter omnes proximum eſſe Mendeſium et Bolbitinum excepto 
Canopico fuiſſe maxime Occidentalem. é 

Obſcurior eſt Strabo, in eo quod, mentione facta de Sebennitico et Phat- 
nico, ſubjungit amplitudinis ratione pro tertio habetur,” quæ deſcriptio 
procul dubio intelligenda eſt de Sebennitico. 

Herodoto memorante, Sebenniticus alveus, per medium Deltam ſecans 
iter, introierat ad partem ejus maxime Auſtralem, ubi Sicardiana tabula 
exhibet quandam foſſam, quam in meam tranſtuli. Eodem auctore, alvei 
Saiticus et Mendeſius profluxerunt e Sebennitico, unde conjecturam facio, 
Phatnicum eundem eſſe cum Saitico, et hoc nomen traxiſſe ex eo quod 
proflueret e Saitico ad urbem Sain, ſecundum repræſentationem in noſtri 
charta. h 

Alteram foſſam, quæ ducit a Sebennitico ad Phatnicum, crediderim 
fuiſſe opus recentioris ævi, in eum finem elaboratam ut conjunctio fieret 
Sebennitici alvei cum Buſiritico et foſſa Sabuniaca: Arthribiticum fluvium 
e Sebennitico orientem verſus crediderim profluxifſe et poſtea deductum 
fuiſſe in duo yeudoropara, Pineptimi et Diolcon. Variz inſuper occurrunt 
foſſæ tranſverſæ, per quas navigatur directo tramite ab uno alveo ad alium; 
verbi gratia, Thermuthiaca Ptolemæi videtur pertigiſſe a Cancpico ad Seben- 
niticum, Buſiriticum ad Phatnicum: Foſſam Sabuni habuerim pro fluvio, 

ui, teſte Ptolemæo, exiit e Bubaſtico ſeu Peluſiaco ad urbem A- 
thribin (forte Sakir) in Pathmeticum, quo fere in loco exiit etiam Athri- 
biticus. 

Bubaſticum fluvium deduxi ſeptentrionem verſus uſque ad Manſouram ; 
ex ea parte exiiſſe videtur Taniticus. Nullus dubito quin Bubaſticus flu- 
vius ferebatur olim curſu magis ad orientem vergenti; (iſte ipſe eſt curſus 
hodiernus foſſæ Bubaſtice ;) nec ulla videtur eſſe alia methodus commo- 
dior, (incommodam utique dixeris noſtram) conciliandi Ptolemæum cæ- 
teroſque ſcriptores, quàm ſi fingamus hunc fluvium ſocialibus alterius fluvii 
ab auſtro venientis undis fuiſſe adauctum, et Peluſium demum alluiſſe. 
Fluvii exeuntes per oſtia Peluſiaca, Canopica, Bolbitina, ſuo quiſque no- 
mine ſignabantur, nimirum Bubaſtico, Agathadæmone, et Tali; ab oſtio 
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tamen aliquando ad fluvium nomen tranfiit. Huc forſan referenda eſt 
ambiguitas nominum Bucolici et Tanitici, quorum forſan illud fluvium, 
hoc vero oſtium primitus denotabat. 

Ptolemzus recenſet tria Delta, primum et quidem maximum, alveis 
Orientali et Occidentali interjectam: Alium, cognomine Parvum, fluvio 
Bubaſtico et alveis Buſiritico Phatnicoque comprehenſum ; et tertium de- 
mum ab Oriente terminatum fluvio Bufiritico et Pathmetico alveo, ex al- 
tera parte a foſs\ quæ ducitur ex Bubaſtico fluvio ad fluvium Pathmeticum 
juxta urbem Arthribin, neque audiendus eſt Ptolemæus (nec enim ſibi con- 
ſtat) dum affirmat hanc ſoſſam conjungi cum Pineptimi. Et hec quidem 
de alveis Niliacis oſtiiſque eorum dicta ſunto: Ea omnia qua potui accu- 
ratione charta noſtra exhibet deſcripta ; veſtigia veterum ſcriptorum nec 
indiligenter ſum ſecutus, ut nodos expedirem quibus laborare ſolet hæc 
materia præ cæteris vexatiſſima; quam ut plenius intelligat, iterum ite- 
rumque monendus eſt lector, ut eoſdem illos ſcriptores evolvat, diſpoſiti- 
oneſque chartæ noſtræ ad vetera illa monumenta attento animo ſtudioque 
. 

Ab Alexandria, naviganti ſecundum Strabonem, Eleuſis prima occurrit, 
ſita ad foſſam Canopicam : Ulterius progredienti ad dextram ſeſe offert 
foſſa, quæ ducit ad Schediam; itinere ſcilicet deflexo verſus Euro- auſtrum; 
unde conjecturam facio Schediam recte collocari in vico hodierno Damane- 
hour, nec alium vicum denotare 28 Circu Itineraru, quippe cum ab Alex- 
andria æquali diſtat intervallo, ut auctor eſt Strabo cum Itinerario col- 
latus. 

Crediderim alveum Canopicum occluſum fuiſſe in eo fere loco unde exiit 
Balbitinus, et viam poſtea ſibi feciſſe triplici iſta foſſa quam charta noſtra 
exhibet deſcriptam, (quotieſcunque ſcilicet altiori flumine inſurgit Nilus.) 
Naucratin collocaverim ad vicum Foua ex adverſo foſſæ Alexandrinæ ho- 
diernæ; eam ipſam eſſe veterem illam auguror qua olim itum eſt ad Sche- 
diam. In vico Samocrate aliquatenus auſtraliore agnoſcere videor reliquias 
veteris ſaltem nominis Naucratis. 

Sain veterem conſtituerim ad ripam occidentalem foſſæ illius quæ exit 
ex oſtio Sebennitico; Ptolemæo nimirum teſte, ea urbs iſti fluvio et Cano- 
pico alveo interjicitur, nec tamen negaverim urbem Sakir ſitam in ri 
Orientali conſervare reliquias iſtius nominis parce detorti: Ea urbs a Nau- 
crati diſtabat duorum ſchœnorum ſeu decem millium paſſuum intervallo. 
Sicardus eam habet pro veteri Xoi, ego vero ad Aquilonem magis vergere 
ſtatuerim; Ptolemæus utrumque nomon Sebenniten ab auſtro ſpectare 
Arthribin; inferiorem ſcilicet, cui metropolis Pachnamunis, ſuperiorem, 
cui Sebennitus. 

Xois haberi ſolet pro urbe inſulari ; nimirum objectu foſſarum quo- 
rundam fit inſula. Ptolemæo ſtatuente, fita erat hæc urbs inter fluvios 
Thermuthiacum et Athribiticum, ideoque in terra continente : Strabo col- 
locat eam in nomo Sebennitico. Ptolemæus autem recenſet nomon quen- 
dam Xoitem, ævo forſan recentiore deſumptum ex Sebennitico, ab hac 
urbe profluxiſſe videtur appellatio illa totius regionis, quæ occurrit in ſacra 
{criptura, ſcilicet Terra de Zoan. | 
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Ptolemæus habet Thmuim pro primaria urbe nomi Mendeſii, Strabo au- 
tem Menden; unde conjecturam facio eandem eſſe urbem, duplici inſig- 
nitam nomine: Herodotus etiam recenſet nomon quendam Thmuiten; 
hinc factum ut hicce nomos etiam duplex ſortitus ſit nomen. Mentione 
facta de alveo Tanitico, Strabo eum appellat Saiticum, quam binomiam 
ſunt qui augurantur ortam fuiſſe ex eo quod urbis Tanis primitùs appellata 
fuerit Sais: Cum vero neminem Straboni ſuffragantem legimus, ſtatuerim 
potius Strabonem erraviſſe, et Saiticum eundem eſſe cum Phatnitico. Bu- 
ſiriticus fluvius, ſecundum Ptolemæum, effluit ex alveo Bubaſtico in Phat- 
_ atleoque habetur tantum pro foſſa quadam tranſverſa inter eos 
alveos. 

Sicardus auguratur ſe reperiſſe veſtigia veteris Cynopoleos apud Chiu. 
Tertium Delta * ſtatuitur inter fluvios Buſiriticum, et eum qui effluit e 

Bubaſtico in Pineptimi (dicendum forſan erat, in Phatniticum;) eum ego 
habuerim pro foſſa Sabuni, quæ ex Nilo ducitur ad urbem Abouſir. Dum 
Ptolemæus fluvium appellat Bubaſticum, tam hic quam ubi mentionem 
facit de ortu Buſiritici, intelligendus eſt innuere velle Taniticum ex eo 
adhuc inferius defluxiſſe, forſan apud Manſouram, quo in loco, conjecturæ 
meæ aliquantulum tribuens, collocavi Tanin; cumque Bubaſticus eo in Tani. 
loco defleQit verſus orientem, eum habuerim pro Tafne, ob captivitatem 
Ludovici IX. in bello facro fatis famoſa. Recentiores quoſdam lectitavi 
recenſentes rudera quædam urbis adhuc conſpici apud Themaie, intervallo 

ſeptem leucarum a Manſoura orientem verſus: In iis fignare poſſe videor 
reliquias veteris Heracleopoleos parvæ, ſeu, memorante Sicardo, Balbeios: 

Primaria quidem urbs fuit illa nomi Sethroitæ, Sethri nomine olim appel- 
lata. Secundum Itinerarium, hæc urbs recedit a Peluſio intervallo viginti 
duum mille paſſuum. Oy | 

Foſſa Regalis pertinebat a Phacuſa, quæ fita erat ad alveum Bubaſticum, Fol Re. 
uſque ad mare Erythræum: In eo curſu videtur lacum quendam pertran- *" 
ſiſſe, forſan etiam impedito aquarum curſu feeiſſe, et præterlapſam He- 
roopolin exiifſe demum ad urbem (Arſinoem hodie) Suez: Et intervallo cir- 
citer ducentorum quinquaginta paſſuum ab oceidentali parte Suez animad- 
verti veſtigia veteris cujuſdam alvei. | 

Foſſa Trajani extendebatur a Babylone, vel vetere Cairo; et diſertis ver- Fol. Ta- 
bis dicitur allabi Heroopolin; hoc autem fieri non potuiſſe ſtatuunt ali- !“ 

qui, niſi exaruerit foſſa Regum: Mihi quidem facilis videtur eſſe nodi hu- 
juſce explicatio, ſi ſecundum chartæ noſtræ repræſentationem fingamus a 
hanc foſſam Trajani influxifſe in illam alteram Regalem ſupra memora- 
tam. Apud veterem Cairo adhuc conſpicitur quædam foſſa vergens ad 
Euro- aquilonem; Sicardus eam ter minari fingit in lacu Birk-el-Hadjee ; 
aliis autem memorantibus audivi eam rivulo quodam illapſam lacui, in ul- 
teriora deferri. APES. 

In parte chartz noſtrz Euro-aquilonari conſpicitur fluvius Sihor, qui gn 
diſterminaſſe dicitur Palæſtinam ab Egypto ” : In textu biblii originah vox 
ſonat Torrentem Egypti, et apud LXX. redditur Rhinocorura: Tabulz 
nauticæ hic loci exhibent rivulum quendam, inſervientem aquationi nau- 
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tarum; nec deſunt probati ſcriptores qui mentionem faciunt de torrente 
de Rhinocorura: Vici itidem Gaze » pertigifſe dicuntur uſque ad torren- 
tem Egypti; falſos itaque habuit quoſdam ea opinio, voce ifta innui 
Nilum. 


EE Lacum Sirbonim colloco apud Faramidaſtangoni, eique pro limitibus 


Peluſium. 


antiquis conſtituo inſulas iſtas, ſeu rupes, quæ notantur in charta nautica. 
Hic ille lacus eſt apud poetas ob Typhonem ſubter poſitum famoſus: Lon- 
gitudine patuit viginti quinque millia paſſuum, latitudine autem ſex millia 
et quingenta. Aliquandiu ab eo ad mare exitus dabatur per alveum 
quendam nomine Ecregma. Strabo ſcribit hanc foflam obje&is arenis 
aruiſſe: Poſtea temporis crediderim impetu maris diuturno receſſiſſe ripam 
iſtam anguſtam, cujus objectu lacus olim diſterminabatur a mari; cumque 
hoc modo viſum minus accuratum effugiat, lacus iſte, non miror quoſ- 
dam a recentioribus ſcriptitaſſe Sirbonin jam diu arenis eſſe oppletam. 
Conjecturam noſtram confirmant duæ chartæ geographicæ manuſcriptæ ex 
oculorum, non aurium fide deſcriptæ, quæ mihi Venetiis agenti in manus 
pervenerunt, et ſinum quendam lacu Sirboni exhibent: Animadvertendum 
eſt Strabonem, dum recenſet quædam memoratu digniora de hoc lacu, 
videri eum parùm diſtinxiſſe a mari Mortuo. 

Ad ripam orientalem oſtii Peluſiaci collocatur Carabez in tabula ma- 
nuſcripta; eam crediderim ſignare locum Chabriarum; quas, ſicuti etiam 
Gerras, ſcribit Strabo fuiſſe ſitas in loco depreſſiori et paluſtri; Plinius habet 
Chabrias pro Caſtro. 3 

Hic loci animadvertendus eſt error Itinerarii Antonini, quo numerante 
recenſetur certe nimis longum intervallum ducentorum et tredecim mille 
paſſuum a Peluſio ad Alexandriam. s 

Peluſium in tabula Chryſanthina dicitur Attineh, etymologia prorſus 
conſimili in utraque lingua, tam Græcà quam Arabica; Tine enim Ara- 
bicè, myo; Grace, ſonat Cœnum. | . 

Inter proficiſcendum a Nilo ad Mahallam, dimidio (ſcilicet duùm mille 
paſſuum) itinere confecto pertranſimus foſſam quandam exiguam dedu- 
cam ex magna illa quæ pertingit ad Borlom: Ad ripam ejus Borealem 
conſpicitur vicus, quo ferè in loco jungitur cum alia quidam majore ad 
Thraciam vergente. In ripa iſtius majoris foſſæ, iter erat quaſi duorum 
mille paſſuum, quo confecto, eam cymba trajecimus, aliamque porrò, cui 
ſuperimponitur pons lapide quadrato, ad orientalem partem urbis Mahallz. 
Hinc Euro- aquilonem verſus iter eſt ad Baalbait quaſi novem mille paſſuum, 
inde devenitur ad ripam occidentalem prædictæ foſſæ, aliamque porro 
cymba trajecimus, quartamque vado; et duùm mille quaſi paſſuum in- 
tervallo demum pervenitur ad amplum quendam alveum a Nilo deductum 
infra Semmenud, et in mare profluentem ad orientalem partem lacus Bru- 
los: Accolæ eam appellarunt Thabaneam; ego vero ſtatuerim eam eſſe ip- 
ſum Mendeſium, e Phatnico profluentem, quem itaque eo nomine diſtinxi, 
Herodoti mentem, ni fallor, aſſecutus. | 

In hujus mei itineris curſu cum ſola extrema alveorum legerim, nec in 
interiora regionis delatus fuerim, hæc notäſſe ſatis habui, neque ſatis ſub- 
ſidii ſum aſſecutus, ut de alveorum curſu quidpiam auderem mutare. 


a Joſuæ xv. 47. 
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ay Sunt qui Babylonis veſtigia quærunt in ipsd vetere Cairo, eo autem diſ- Babylon, 

convent eos inter et Strabonem *, quod hic aſſerit per clivum aſcendi a 

Nilo ad Babylona, planities autem mille paſſuum latitudine patens exten- 

ditur inter Nilum et veterem Cairo: Lubens itaque Baby lona collocaverim 

in colle Jehuſi, ſitu a vetere Cairo euro- auſtrali; in quo quidem adhuc 

conſpiciuntur ædificiorum collapſorum rudera; huc adde, quod hic ſitus 

apprimè quadrat cum Herodoto aſſerente Babylona e diametro ſpectare 

verſus pyramidas. 
Memoriz proditum accepimus Memphin abfuiſſe a Delti quindecim Memphis. 

mille paſſuum, quinque a pyramidibus ; lacu ad aquilonem et zephy- 

rum fuiſſe terminatam ; ad orientem ab ipſo Nilo; intervallo quaſi duo- 

_ decim mille paſſuum, verſũs auſtrum ingentem portendi aggerem in eum 
finem coacervatum, ut Nilus, relicto veteri alveo, in quo alluebat radices 
collium occidentales, nec infrequenter terras demiſſiores aqui inundabat, 
medium iter inſtitueret inter colles orientales et occidentales “. | 

Verum Memphios ſitum et rudera fruſtra quæſiveris in ipſd regione : 
attentiori vero diſquiſitione veteres ſcriptores perſcrutatus eam collocave- 
rim haud procul a Mocanen; in eo nomine apparent veſtigia nominis 
Moph, quo a facris ſcriptoribus indigitari ſolet; hinc auſtrum verſus a pla- 
nitie, per quam itur ad Faiume, adhuc ſuperſunt tumuli arenoſi, reliquiz, 
ni fallor, aggeris ſupra memorati. 
Acanthum Strabonis collocavi apud Oſman, nulla habità ratione calculo- Acanchus. 
rum Ptolemzi, qui eam Canthon appellat ; conſtituit abeſſe decem mille 
ſſuum intervallo a Memphi verſus auſtrum. 

Tabula Chryſanthina, in definiendo urbium fitum, præcipuam rationem Bacchis. 
ſimilitudinis nominum videtur habuiſſe, e. g. BM habet pro ipſa Bacchi, 
eamque collocat ad foſſam Joſephi apud Bahneſam quadraginta mille paſ- 
ſuum intervallo a lacu Mari, ad cujus ripam eam conſtitiſſe auctor eſt 
Ptolemæus. 0 | 

Si ſimilitudinem nominis ſequamur, in Selinge agnoſcere poſſe videmur Seinon. 
Selinon; quo quidem in loco rudera quædam adhuc ſupereſſe dicuntur: 
Repugnare tamen videtur intervallum, quo diſtare a Panopoli hodie Ak- 
mim dicitur in Itinerario. Tb 

Regionem iſtam urbis Thebarum, quæ dicebatur Memnonium, conſti- 
tuerim apud Medinet Abou, quæ quidem vox ſonat Civitas Papa, ſeu Pa- 
tris (quo nomine forſan Memnon apud vulgus audiit;) huc refer urbem 
Papam Itinerarii : cumque vox Abba ſeu Abbou a primævis temporibus ſo- 
naverit pater, in ea quæſiverim etymon Abydi urbis cujuſdam Mediterrane 

rope Ptolemain palatio peramplo Memnonis conſpiciendam. 

E tabula Sicardiana deſumpſi deſcriptionem foſſæ, in qua occurrit inſula 
ſatis ampla Edfou; ea itidem duce ſignavi intervallum, quo ea inſula 
diſtat ab Ombo, minus forſan quam par eſt; cum vero meæ obſervationes 
nihil habeant certi, cui ſatis poſſum fidere, nil mutandum duxi. 


* Px gh Yan rd gegloridu & wixes Neay Tis S eve ich, i 4 mona % lvegpites «01, Strabo. 
xabixzoa, di ys Sor) rd wolaps v ν N ννẽỹƷem l. XViL. c. 808, 80g. 
dauę dανννανi. Strab. I. xvii. p. 80). 1 ESN n MiuQs & 16 5019 N A thaley 3 
P "Elyvs 5 % 4 Mü, awry 3 Pacikecr Ayu. aurhs te Niuvny. cm 73 ME moos Ho Te 
Tiuy* Is Þ vos rd AN reine eis ar „ iontgy, 1 38 Tgos * 1G ad, N. ariνn. 
Tilraęgaoiſſa vom 1 wikes 5adizs weornbors, ag Herod, 1. 11. c. 99. | 
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A 


tradition about it, 147 

Abiram. See Datban. 

Aboukir, or Bikiere, 11. Remains of 
aqueduQs there, ibid, Salt lake, ibid. Sta- 
tue ſuppoſed of a ſphynx, ibid. 

Abouſagat-Beniſama, 72 

Aboufir, a conſiderable town, 22. 


Aboutig, 75. Suppoſed to be the Hypſele of the 


antients, ibid. 
Acacia- tree, 41. Wood of them at Saccara, 49. 
Some account of that tree, 69, 154 
Acanthus, 69. Temple of Offs ſaid to have 
been there, ibid. 
Accabah, the antient Elana, 137 
Acherufia (Lake of) conjecture about it, 66 
Achmed Bedoui, his ſepulchre, and opinion about 
it, 1 | 
Adalia, ts Cairo, 36 
Agdjeroute, 132. Caſtle, ibid. Conjectured to be 
antient Heroopolis, ibid. 
Era (Turkiſh) 185 
Aiaidi, Arabs fo called, 137 
Akmim, voyage to that city, 69. Conjectured 
to be the ſame with Panopolis, 76. Situation, 
ibid. Canal, ibid. Manufactures of old and 
at preſent, ibid. Prince of, his origin, ibid. 
Streets and houſes, ibid. Franciſcan convent, 
77. Prince, his character, ibid. Suppoſed a 
ſecret favourer of Chriſtianity, ibid. In danger 
on that account, ibid. Ruins of an antient 
temple, ibid. Inſcriptions, ſculptures, c. 
ibid. Other ruins, 78. Deſcription, and con- 
jectures about them, ibid. oſques, ibid. 
Convent of the Martyrs, ibid. Another called 
Dermadoud, ibid. Hermit's cell, ibid. Fine 
water of the well called Bir-Elaham, the only 
water in Egypt that does not come from the 
Nile, ibid. Conjecture about thoſe places, ibid. 
Sepulchral grottos, and paintings in them, c. 
ibid. Other antient convents, 79. Souadgy, ibid. 
Lakes, and great number of wild fowl in them, 
ibid. Convent of Embeſhnuda, ibid. Antiquity, 
and conjectures about it, ibid. Remains of 


antiquity there, ibid. Conjectured to be the 


ſituation of antient Crocodilopolis, ibid. Churches 
of the convents, ibid. Convent of Der- Em- 
babſhai, ibid. Author entertained there in the 
church, 80, —— entertained on Chriſtmas 
day in the Turkiſh manner, ibid. Obſerva- 
tions on ſome cuſtoms there, 87, Author's 
departure from thence, ibid. 

Akmud-Bijige, obeliſk ſo called, 57 

Alachia, a fruitful iſland in the Nile, 115 

Al-Baſetin, near Cairo, 25 

Alexander the Great, city of Alexandria built by 
him, 2. His tomb, 4 | 


4 


ARON. hilt named from bim, and 


Alexandria, by whom built, and made the ca- 
pital of Egypt, 2. Its greatneſs, ibid. Ports, 
ibid, Pharos or light houſe, ibid. Said to 
have been once waſhed by water on two ſides, 
3. Walls, ibid. Towers for their defence, 

ibid. Great remains of antiquity to be ſeen 

there, 4. Other buildings ſtill remaining, con- 
Etured to be later than the Ptolemies, 1614. 
lace, ibid. Tombs of the Kings, ibid. 
Market place, Rhacotis, Bucolis, 3. Cauſey 
and bridges, ibid. Weſtern port, antiently 
Eunoſtus, ibid. Canopus, ibid. Panium, 6. 
Great ſtreet, Gymnaſium, ibid, Porticos of 
an extraordinary length, ibid. Forum, ibid. 
Gate of Necropolis, ibid. Ciſterns, and me- 
thod of conveying the waters of the Nile 
and of the canal of Canopus into them, 
ibid, Old city, now intirely demoliſhed, 
ibid, Moſques, 7, Church dedicated to St. 
Mark, ſaid to have ſtood near the ſpot where 
he ſuffered, ibid. Moſque of St. Athanaſius, 
ibid. Convents, ibid. Pretended relicks of St. 
Mark and St. Catharine, ibid. Copti and La- 
tin convent, ibid. Caſtle, ibid. New city, its 
reſent ſtate, and cauſes of its decay, ibid. O- 
liſks, ibid. Theatre, ibid. Pompey's pil- 
lar, deſcription of it, 8. Catacombs, 9. Foſ- 
ſee to the lake, ibid. Tapoſiris, 10, Baher- 
Bellomah, lake Mareotis, canal of Canopus, 
Hippodromus, ibid. Character of the inhabi- 
tants, ibid. Addicted to diflolute diverſions, 
13. Gardens did not produce the olive natu- 
rally, 57. St. Mark ſaid to have firſt preached 
the goſpel there, and to have been the firlt pa- 
triarch, 244 | 

Al-Harem-Baiamout, pyramids ſo called, 57 

Al-Herem- Kieber, another ſo called, 70 

Allauni, Arabs ſo called, 138 

Amara, ruins of antient Tentyra, 88. See Ten- 
tyra, Temple and its meaſures, 86. Tradi- 
tion of a city built upon the roof of it, ibid. 
Diverſe noble remains of antient architecture, 
ſculpture and hieroglyphics, ibid. Coloſſal 
figures, and ſphynxes, 87, Charcoal for _ 
part of Egypt furniſhed from thence, ibid. 

Amrah, remarkable moſque of that name at 
Cairo, 28 | 

Amrou-Ben-As, Babylon beſiged by him, 26 

Antar (King) tower of, 69. Tradition of build- 
ings of his near Babylon, ibid. 

Antelope, 123 | 

Antinoopolis, a ruined city, now Enſineh, 73. 
Built by the Emperor Hadrian, in honour of 
Antinous, ibid. | * 

Antirrbodes (Iſle) 3. Thought to have been over- 
flowed by the ſea, ibid. 6 | | 

Antiquity (Several remains of) brought from Egypt, 

deſcribed, 211, C eg. Conjectures about 

ſome of them, ibid. 
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Aton, the Tinddnium at Alexandria built 1 57. Produced the olive naturally, ibid. Py- 
him, 5. Overcome by Auguſtus at Nicopo- 2 ibid. Called the city of Crocodiles, 
1 and why, 59. Strabo's account of its ſitua- 

Antony (St.) convent of, 70. Pretended relicks, tion and extent, Sc. and conjectures, 1 33. 
and traditions of him, ibid. Said to have Account of the antient city and port, Fc. i 
founded the monaſtic life, ibid. See alſo 127. Artois (Earl of) drouned near Manſoura, 20 

Anubis worſhipped at Cynopolis, 71. Conjecture Aris, what they were in their infancy, and their 
of the reaſon why his ſtatues have the head of gradual W how to be Jagged of, 


a Dog, ibid. See Mythology. 212 
Apbioum or Opium, by whom much uſed, 181. Aﬀes, univerſally uſed in Cairo, 207. Number 
Aphroditopolis, the city of Venus, 111. ſuppoſed to be in that 74 ibid. 
Apis, a bull ſo named, worſhipped at Memphis, Aſſouan, a ſmall town, 11 Ruins of antient 
23, 41, Se. . Syene, ibid. Hieroglyphics on the rocks there, 
Apolli.copelis, the leſs, now Cous, 89 119. Accidents that happened there, ibid. 
AqueduFs, at Aboukir, 11. Magnificent one at Quarries of granite, 120. Remains of a wall, 
Cairo, 27, 35. Ruinous one, 35. and conjectures about it, ibid. 


Arabia, its diviſion, 136. — Felix, ſituation Aftronomy, flouriſhed greatly at Fhebes, 109 
and extent, ibid. Petrza, ſituation and ex- Aſychis (King) labarious method taken by ban to 
tent, ibid. — Deſerta, fituation and extent, build a 1 53 
ibid. Black mountains in Arabia Petræa, Pto- Ahlum, of Ofiris, 17 
lemy's account of them, ibid. Deſcription of Attatab (Mount) 138 
Arabia Petræa, ibid. & ſegg. Natural hiſtory, Auguſtus, tomb of Alexander viewed by him, 4- 
154. Furniſhed with corn from Egypt, 204. His victory over Antony at Nicopoſis, 11. 
Plants of, a liſt of them, 281, & /eqgq. abs, military body ſo called, 164. Have 
Arabic (Gum) whence produced, 69 charge of the country round Cairo, 165. Their 
Arabs, their genius, 10. Exerciſes on horſe- great power, ibid. 
back, 57. Under no government, 71. In- 
ſtances of their avarice, and diſpoſition to TT 
thefts and robberies, 72, 82, 139, 142, 159, | 
Sc. Extraordinary inſtance of fidelity in one, r w. 18, 21. Moſt magnificent remains 
114. Manner of life, 137, 177, Sc. Po- n Egypt there, 21 
verty, ibid. Government, ibid. See Sheiks. Baalbeis, ſuppoſed the ſame with Themaie and 
- Honeſty to one another, 138. Liberality, ibid. Heracleopolis, 20, 161 
One a protection againſt all the reſt, ibid. Me- Babel. Euile, one of the gates of Cairo ſo called, 
thod of getting water, 139. Manner of ma- 30. Tradition of a Sultan's having been hang- 
king up differences, 140. Honeſty of thoſe ed under it, ibid. 
who live near Tor, 141. Diviſion, 177, Babylon, ſuppoſed to have been near the place 
178. Skill in managing their horſes and pikes, where Cairo ſtands now, 25. Beſieged by 
Sc. ibid. Of an inquiſitive diſpoſition, 181. Amrou-Ben-As, ibid. 
Manner of ſalutation, 182. Addreſs very ele- Bacchus, how he came tq be worſhipped, Cc. 
gant in ſome reſpects, ibid. Manner of eating, 223 
183. Hoſpitality, ibid, Poverty of the lower Baderifheeb, 56 
fort of people, ibid. Bagnios, at Cairo, 36. At Arſinoe, 59 
Arches, great number in the aqueduct at Cairo, Baharum (Vale of) 137 
27. Conjecture about the invention of them, Babeirab, 161 
219, Cc. Very rare in Egypt, 220 5 Baber-Bellomab, 10 
Archemounain (Village) 74. Conjectured to ſtand Babr-Foſeph, 60, 64 


on. the ruins of Hermopolis, ibid. Temple, Baiamout. See Arfinoe. 

127 Bait-el-Pharaone, See Houſe of Pharaoh. 
Archimandrite, nature of that eccleſiaſtical digni- Balm of Gilead, tradition about it, 245 

ty, 152 Balſam Garden, at Heliopolis, ibid. 


Architecture of Egypt, 194. That and the ma- Barbara (St.) Pretended relicks of her at Cairo, 


terials of their houſes very mean, ibid. Of 27 

the Mamaluke times grand, ibid. Egyp- Bardis, 84 

tian among the firſt eſſays of that art, 215. Bareach, valley, 158 

Greek, little of, to be ſeen in Egypt, ibid. Barley (Liquor made of) by whom invented, 226 
Gradual improvement in it to be obſerved Baths of Moſes, 141. Suppoſed the antient E- 
from the remains of antiquity, ibid. Conje- lim, bid. 

Eture about the original of the Corinthian or- Battle. See Benimſar. 

der, ibid. Proportion in the Egyptian pillars Bats, of an extraordinary ſize, 210 

not eaſily fixed, ibid. See allo 216, & ſegg. Baſetin, gardens of, near Cairo, 35 

Roofs, 216. Capital, 217, Entablature, Beccaſgo, bird ſo called, 210 

218, Cornices, Doors, 219. Sculpture, ibid. Becmes, what, 58 | 

& 4. Arch, 219, 220. Private buildings, Beer, made by the Turks, 182 Mentioned by 


ibid. Herodotus, ibid. 
Arafat (Mount) devotions paid there by the pil- — ſtrange Method of managing them, 2 10 
grims to Mecca, 189 enalbaſſar, rains of a city there, 22. Conje- 


Arfinoe, 55. Suppoſed to have ſtood 1 — to be the antient Bubaſtus, Phibeſerh of 
Faiume does. now, ibid. See Faiume. Said the Scripture, ibid. 


to have been the moſt r 3 in Feypt, Beneſaief, town, 70. Manuſaiture there, 71 
Beni- 


N. 


Beni-Soliman, people ſo called, 137. Their Sheik 

 faperior to all the others, ibid. 

Benimſar, and Sheik-Faddle, battle between thoſe 
vil 127 | 

Beniſb days, what, 184 

3 t. Suppoſed the ſame with Cyno- 


polis, ibid. 
Berberines, a people from Nubia, at Cairo, 38 


Bela, 73 

Beys (Divan of) at Cairo, 33, etc. Eight aſſaſ- 
ſinated at once, 72. unis. 

Bezeſtans, what, 31 

Biban-el-Meluke, 97 

Bibeb, town, 71 | 

Bible, manuſcript of it at Cairo, pretended to 
have been written by Ezra, and ſtrange tradi- 
tion about it, 28 

Bijige, obeliſk fo called, 59 

Bikiere. See Aboukir. ; 

Biram, Turkiſh feaſt fo called, 85 

Birds (Catacombs of.) See Catacombs. 

Bir.-Elabam, the only ſpring in Egypt, 78 

Bir-el-Hammer, 159. Dead bodies left in the 
road there, ibid. 

Bir-el-Suez, well ſo called, 132 

Birk-el-Garieh (Lake) 65 


Biſhopricks, Egyptian and others under the patri- 


arch of Alexandria, catalogue of them from 
the patriarch's map, 279, el /eqq. 

Biſhops, in Egypt, their general employment, 70 

Bitumen, how uſed in embalming, etc. 232 

Blindneſs, how occaſioned in Egypt, 195 

Boars (Wild) 17 

Boats, in Egypt, deſcribed, 69 

Bolbitinum, a — of the Nile, 13 

Boltin, ſuppoſed to be the old Butus, 16 

Botargo, what, 18 ä 

Bouche, probably the ſame with Ptolemais, 70 

Bricks (unburnt) manner of making them, 53 

Bridges, to the iſle Pharos, 2. At the port of 

xandria, 5, At Metrahenny, 41. At 
Saccara, 48. At Daſhour, 56. At Arſinoe, 
58, 59. At Sciout, 75. At Kept, 88 

Brulos, a lake near Roſetto, 16 

Bubaſtic branch of the Nile, the ſame with the 
Peluſiac, 18 

Bucolis, 5 

Buffaloes, 207 

Bulac, port of Cairo, 28, 29. Cuſtom-houſe and 
bagnio there, ibid. 

Burial- place of the Kings at Alexandria, 4. Of 
Oſiris, 17, Of Sheik Duise, near Cairo, 36. 
Of Keid Bey, etc, ibid. 

Buſb (Holy) chapel of, 150 

Bufrris, 18, Conjecture about its ſituation, 21 

Bufiritic Branch of the Nile, ibid. 

Byfrris (King) city Thebes ſaid to have been 
built by him, 91 


* 


C 


(C4215, = Cairo, 170. Sent yearly from 
Conſtantinople only to certain places, ibid. 
Cadiliſkier, nature of his office, ibid. Sends Ca- 


dis to moſt towns in rent 
Cæſarium, ſuppoſed to have a temple to Cæ- 
ſar | 


» 5 7 
Caia, what, 163, 165 
Caimacam, nature of his Office, 166 
Cairo, Embarkation for it, 16. Arrival there, 
2» Suppoſed to ſtand on or near the ſite of 
OL. I. 


old Bablyon, 25. Caſtle, ibid, Cafr Kic« 
man, ibid. Conſiſts of three cities, ibid. An 
tiently called Meſr, 25. And likewiſe Foſt- 
hath, and why, 26. By the Arabs, Caher, 
ibid. Account of the building of it, by the 
Arabic Hiſtorians, ibid. 
ibid. Roida, ibid. Joſeph's Granaries, ibid, 
Noble aqueduct, 27. Canal, ſuppoſed to be 
that of Trajan, ibid. Annual ceremony of 
opening the canal, zþid. Tradition of their 
ſacrificing a virgin every year to the Nile, ibid. 
Pillar of earth ſet up, etc. in place of that an- 
tient ceremony, ibid. Copti churches, ibid. 
Sof St. Barbara, and pretended relicks of that 
Saint, ibid. — of St. Sergius, ibid. Tradi- 
tion of the holy family's having been in it, 
ibid. — of St. George, and ſuperſtitious tra- 
ditions about it, 28. Synagogue of great an- 
tiquity, ibid. Convent of Franciſcans, ibid. 


Remarkable moſque called Amrah, ibid. Moſque 


of Omar, ibid. Iſle Roida, its beauties, ibid. 
Mikias, or houſe in which is the pillar for 
meaſuring the riſe of the Nile, ibid. Caſſa- 
raline, gardens there, 29. Convent of Der- 
viſhes, and their manner of life, ibid. Port, 
cuſtom-houſe, ware-houſes and bagnio, ibid. 
New Cairo, ibid. Walls, now ruinous, 151d. 
Gates, 30. Canal, ibid, Lakes in the mid- 
dle of the City, ibid. Beautiful proſpect the 
pow when filled by the Nile and covered with 
ats, and after, when dry and covered with 
growing corn, ibid. Streets, ibid. Well 
watched in the night, 31. Bezeſtans, or ex- 
changes, ibid. Houſes, their outward appear- 
ance mean, ibid. Moſques, ibid. —— of Sul- 
tan Haſſan, a magnificent building, 161d. 
of Kubbe-el-Azab, a very beautiful one, ibid. 
Tailoun, 32. Antient palace, ibid. Fountain 
of Treaſure, or of Lovers, ibid. Moſque re- 
ſembling that at Mecca, ibid. Caſtle, ibid. 


Joſeph's hall, 33. Priſon, ibid. Divan, ibid. 


int, ibid. Joſeph's well, 34. Caraffa, 35, 
Tombs there, ibid. Univerſity conjectured 
to have been there; ibid. Ruins of convents, 
ibid. Moſque of El-Imam-Shafei, ibid. Gar- 
dens of Baſetin, ibid. Jews burial-place, ibid. 
Mount Duise, and grottos, 36. Moſque of Sheik 
Duise, ibid. Place for prayer, ibid. Burial-place, 
and magnificent tombs, with moſques over 
them, ibid. Bagnios, ibid. Canes, 37. Houſes, 


ibid. Saloons for the women, and their con- 


finement at Cairo, ibid. Magnificent houſe 
ſaid to have been built by a Sultan, 37. Num- 
ber of people ſuppoſed to be in Cairo, 38, 
Inhabitants, a mixed people of many nations, 
ibid. Trade and manufactures, 39. The moſt 
conſiderable place in Egypt for trade, ibid. 
Arrival there from the cataracts, 129, —— 
arrival there from Mount Sinai, 160. —— 
departure thence for Roſetto, ibid. Cadis, 
170. Kabani, ibid. Diviſion of the city, 
ibid. Prophecy, that it is to be taken by a 
woman on horſeback, 192. Aſſes univerſally 
uſed there, and number ſuppoſed to be in the 
city, 207, 

Calig-el-Eheram, canal ſo called, 56. 

Cambyſes, Egypt conquered by him, 1. His 
army buried in the ſands, in their expedition 
to plunder the temple of 4 Ammon, 84. 

Fol their manner of travelling, feeding, etc. 
131, In great danger if they fall, 141, 

Ggge Wonder- 


ebaſeh, now ruinous; 
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wonderfully fitted for travelling in deſerts, 207. 
Seldom kilPd for food, 208. Method of pre- 
paring them for the hot ſeaſon, ibid. 


| Campion, one of the Mamaluke Kings, ſaid to 


have erected the aqueduct at Cairo, 27 

Canals, near Foua, 16. At Manſoura, 20. Of 
Thabanea, 21. Of the Kings, 22. At Cairo, 
27, 30, etc, Of the pyramids, 56, Of Ta- 
miea, ibid. At Arſinoe, 38. Bahr Joſeph, 
60, 64, Of Meceris, 64. Of Sciout, 75. Of 
Akmim, 76. Of Kena, 87. Of Kept, 88. 
Of Trajan at Suez, 133. Intention of Seſo- 
ſtris in making the canals of Egypt, 197. The 
great advantage Egypt has received from them, 
249, 252 

Candia, antiently Crete, 160. Embarkation for 
it from Roſetto, ibid. See Crete. 

Canes, what, 37. At Cairo, ibid. At Bulac, 
ibid, 

Cannon, of an old faſhion, at Roſetto, 15 

Canopic, branch of the Nile, 1 3, 16 

Canopus (Canal of) 4, 6, 10. Whence it receives 
its name, 13. Pillars for directing the way 
near it, ib. 

Capitals (Egyptian) 217, 218. Conjecture about 
their origin, 17 

Captan, nature of that office, 133 

Caraffa, ſuburbs of Cairo, 35 

Caravans, 55. Author travels along with one, 
131, & ſegg. Manner of travelling, ibid. & 
ſegg. In * of being robbed, 1b. Dreſs, 
ceremonies, etc. of the pilgrims, 187. Cara- 
van for Mecca, ibid. See Mecca, Trade car- 
ried on, and number of people who travel in 
the caravan, ibid. Proceſſion to Mecca de- 
ſcribed, 261. Rout from Cairo to Mecca, 
265 

Carnack, part of antient Thebes, 90. See Thebes, 
Ruins of a magnificent temple, 16. Encamp- 
ment of the Sheiks, ib. 

Caroon (Town of) 61. Conjecture about the riſe 
of the fable of Charon, 65. King of that 
name, ſtrange tradition about the keys of his 
treaſure, ibid. 

Caſhifs, and Caſhiflics, 161 

Cafiotis, 136 

Caſſius (Mount) 18 

Caſtles, at Alexandria, 7. At Bikiere, 11. At 
Roſetto, 15. At Damiata, 19. At Cairo, 
25, 32. At the Labyrinth, 62. At Adje- 
route, 132. Of Shedur, 139. At Tor, 141, 
142 

Catacombs, at Alexandria, 9. At Saccara, 49. 
Of the birds, ib. Near the pyramid of ſteps, 
53. Deſcription and meaſures, 75. Of the 
birds deſcribed, 54 

Cataratts, of the Nile, 121. People moſtly black 
there, 1b. Appearance of thoſe parts, 15. Ca- 
taracts deſcribed, is. Author's voyage from 
thence to Damiata, ib. & ſeqgq. 

Cateia, antient name of Tailoun, 32 

Catharine (St.) 7, 144, 150. convent of. See 
Sinai (Mount.) 

Cats, held in veneration by the Turks, 209. In 
antient times, death to kill them, 76. 

Cauſey, prodigious one made for bringing the Ma- 
terials for building the pyramids, 42. At Sac- 
cara, 49 

C pbrenes, ſaid to have built the ſecond pyramid 
at Gize, 45 3 

Ceraſtes, Vipers fo call'd by the antients, 208. 


7 


Cerefia, 73 
Chain, ſaid to have been ſtretched acroſs the Nile 
to ſtop a paſs, 114 


Champſa, antient name of the crocodile, 203. 

Chaouſes, who, 166 | 

Charaims, or Eſſenes, who, 177 

Charon, fable of, conjecture about its riſe, 65. 

Chemmes, 766 | 

Cheops, King of Egypt, ſaid to have built one of 
the pyramids, 42. — daughter ſaid to have 
proſtituted herſelf by his command, 47. 

Cherkes, a body of ſoldiers ſo call'd, 32 

Chickens, hatched in ovens at Cairo, 38. Method 
deſcribed, 268 

Chriſtians, tumults againſt them, how occaſioned, 
20, Forces —_— at Manſoura, ib. In 
Cairo, 27. Village of, near Antinoopolis, and 
— opinion of the Mahometans a- 
bout it, ib. At Manfalouth, 755. At Sciout, 
ib. At Akmim, 77. Great reſort to Kept, 

in times of perſecution, 88, At Nequads, 89. 

Patent of Mahomet to them, 268 

Chriſtmas, Copti ceremonies at that time, 80. 
Author's entertainment on that day, ib. 

Ciſterns, ſeen under water, 2. Of Alexandria, 6. 

Cleopatra, 24 | | 

Cleopatris, conjectures about its ſituation, 133. 

Climate, of Egypt. See Egypt. 

Clover, in Egypt, ſupplies the place of graſs, 


204. 

Clyſma, 138. Conjecture about its ſituation, ib. 

Cobii, 60 

Codricihſban, hills ſo called, 73 

Coffin, golden one of Alexander the Great, 4. Of 
the mummies, 232. Manner of painting them, 
etc. ib. See Mummies. 

Coloquintida, 122 

Coloſſus, in the lake Mceris, 68. At Amara, 87. 
At Carnack, 92, 93. Near Medinet Habou, 
101. At Luxerein, 107 

Com-Ombo, the antient Ombos, 115. Ruins, 
grand gate, etc. ib. Port Laſherrad, ib. Ac- 
cidents there, 1b. People ſubject to no go- 
vernment, 26. 

Conſul (Engliſh) his entrance into the city of 
Cairo, 17. At Cairo, no Chriſtians but con- 
ſuls allow*d to ride on horſes, 191. 

Convents, of St. Michael, near Cairo, 25, Of 
Derviſhes at Caſſaraline, 29. Of Derviſhes at 
Caraffa, 35. Of Franciſcans at Cairo, 38. 
Of Franciſcans at Faiume, 58. At the lake 
Meeris, 65. At Caſr Caroon, 66. Of St. An- 
thony, 70. Of St. George at Bibeh, 71. 
At Jebel-Ockſeir, 73. Obliged to entertain 
all comers, ib. At Antinoopolis, ib. At Man- 
falouth, cut out of the rock, 75. At Akmim, 
77. Of the martyrs, 78. Of Dermadoud, 
ib. Others near, 79. Of Embeſhnuda, ib. 
Of Der-Embabſhai, ib. Of Der-el-Hadid, 
and Der- Embabſhag, 81. Of Girge, 82. Of 
Franciſcans there, ib. Of Franciſcans at Fur- 
ſhout, 84. At Cous, 91. Of the Martyrs, 
112, Of St. Anthony and St. Paul, 128. Of 
St, Geminiant, 129. Of mount Sinai, at Cairo, 
130. Of mount Sinai, at Tor, 141. Of 
mount Sinai, at mount Sinai, 143. Of the 
forty martyrs, 144. Great convent of mount 
Sinai. See Sinai (Mount.) 

Coptis, 17. In the deſerts of St. Macarius, ib. 
Chriſtians, 20. Convents near Babylon, 25. 
Churches in old Cairo, 27. At Faiume, 58. 

Great 
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Great numbers at Arſinoe, 39. At Akmim, 
77. Ceremonies at Chriſtmas, 80. Firſt riſe 
| 22 88. Very uſeful in Egypt, 176. 
Their worſhip, etc. ib. Peculiar cuſtom with 
regard to their children, 177. Hatred of the 
Greeks and Europeans, ib. tors kept in 
great ſubjeCtion by ſuperiors, 182. Whence ſup- 
ſed to have received their name, 244. Their 
averſion to the Franks and Greeks, and cauſe 
of it, ib. How they came to have authority 
in ib. Patriarch, how elected, 245. 
Their ceremonies reſemble thoſe of the Greek 
church, ib. Coptic, the antient language of 
Egypt, and how it came to „ ib 
Prieſts, many of them cannot read their liturgy, 
ib. Several of their religious ceremonies, 10. 
& egg. Practiſe faſting much, 256. Times 
of their faſts, ib. Whimſical method of ob- 
taining the patriarch's leaye to eat eggs in lent, 
246. ee and divorce, ib. Conſerra- 
tion of holy oil, ib. Baptiſm, ib. et 247. Ce- 
remonies at Chriſtmas deſcribed, ibid. & ſegg. 
Coral, 135, 141, 142 
Corban-Biram (Feaſt) 189 
Corinth:an order in architecture, conjecture about 
Corn ng by ZN LIP architecture 
es, in „219. 
Corondel, 137 : 
Coſmas and Damianus (SS.) 149 
Coſſeir (Port of) 136 
Coum-el-Arab (Hill) 71 
_ Couphe character, the antient Arabic, 31 
Cous (Port of) 89. A miſerable town, ib. Antiently 
Little Apollinopolis, ib. Remains of a tem- 
ple there, ib. Church and convent, ib. 
Crete (Labyrinth of) 61. By whom, and after 
what model ſaid to have been built, ib. 
Crocodiles, worſhipped at Arſinoe, and the city 
call'd The gity of crocodiles, 39. Tombs in 
the Labyrinth, 61. Seldom go below the con- 
vent of St. Anthony, 70. Superſtitious man- 
ner of accounting for that, ib. People of Ten- 
tyra, enemies and deſtroyers of them, 85. City 
of, conjectures about it, 112. Very nume- 
rous near Ombus, 114. Worſhipped at Om- 
bus, 115. Tame there, is. Said to have 
no tongue, 202, Eggs, and manner of hatch- 
ing, 203. Opinion of the Ichneumon's kil- 
ling them, ib. Account of their manner of 
_ catching thieir prey, ib. Method of killing 
them, ib. What places they frequent, ib. 
Agreement between the antient and modern 
names of that animal, ib. 
Cuſtoms of Egypt, 172, et ſegg. 
Cyale tree, See Acacia. 


D 


DALUS. See Crete. | 
D Dabab, conjectured to be the antient Ezion- 
ber, 1 | : * 

88 — inhabitants, etc. 18. Road for 

ſhips, 19. Situation, ib. Cuſtom-houſe, and 

tower, ib. Character of the E le, ib. A- 

verſion to Europeans, and cauſe, 3. Taken by 

the Chriſtians, ib. Surrendred to the Egyp- 

tians, ib. Danger of appearing in European 

dreſs there, ib. Inſtance of the villany of the 

inhabitants, 20. Trade, ib. 

Darius, canal of the Kings, probably carried on 
by him, 22 

4 


Daſhour, 49 2 

Date-tree, 196. Notion that ropes and baſkets 
made of its bark and leaves do not communi- 
cate the plague, ib. | 

Dathan and Abiram, tradition about the place 
where they were ſwallowed up, 145 

Davara, Pyramids of, 66 

Delta, one of the diviſions of Egypt, 1. Adds 
a great beauty to the proſpect from Roſetto, 14 

Dembeh, a kind of hornet ſo called, 158 

Dequabalie, the ſame with Manſoura, 161 

Der-Abou-Ennis, convent fo called, 75 

Derb-Ejenef, Derb-Hajar, etc. roads from Cairo 
to the northern coaſts of the Red ſea, 154 

Derb-le-7ah, road ſo called, and why, 145 

Der-el-Hadid (Convent of) 81 

Der-el-Hammer, 159. Whimſical piece of ſuper- 
ſtition of the Mahometans there, 76. 

Der-Embabſhag (Convent of) 81 

Der- Embabſhai (Convent of) 79 

Dermadoud (Convent of) cut out of the rock, 78. 
Water of, ſuppoſed to be the only true ſpring 
in Egypt, 198 

Dertin (Village of) 55 

Derviſhes (Convent of) at Caſſaraline, 29. Their 
manner of life, ib. Dancing ones, ib. et 178. 
Diſtinctions, dreſs, etc. ib. Regarded for their 
Poverty, 193 | 

Diana (Oracle of) near Roſetto, 16. Antiently 

_ Bubaſtis, 22. Temple at Benalhaſſar, 
ib. 

Diar-Frangi, country ſo called, and why, 142. 

Diodorus Siculus, his opinion of the purpoſe for 
which the labyrinth was built, 61. Account 
of the ſepulchres of the Kings of Thebes, 98. 
Of Statues, etc. at Luxerein, 107 

Dioſpolis, Eaſt part of Thebes fo called in the 
time of Strabo, 91 

Divan, at Cairo, 33. Of Beys, 162 

Dogs, worſhipped at Cynopolis, and why, 71 

Domes (Iſle of) 84 

Dome trees, 80 

Doors in the Egyptian architecture, 218 

Dragoman Aga, what, 165 

Ducks romantic account of a method of catch- 
ing them, 210 

Duis (Mount) near Cairo, 33. Grottos, ib. Ex- 
tenſive proſpect from thence, ib. 


E 


E E: ſtones, 17 . 

Earthen-ware (Floats of) deſcribed, 84, 87 

Eaſtern branch of the Nile, 18 

Ebadie (Village of) 73 

Education (Egyptian). 180 f | 

Egypt, its government, 1. Diviſion, ib. Length, 
2. Capital; ih, When it appears in its great- 
eſt beauty, 16. River or torrent of, 18. An- 
tiently called Meſr, 25. Architecture irregu- 
lar; etc. 114. See Arcbitecture. Bounds ac- 
cording to Strabo and Ptolemy, 118, Fewel 
burnt by the common people, 123. Conje- 
tures about its extent, eic. 136. Govern- 
ment, 161. et ſeqq. Preſent diviſion into up- 
per, lower and middle Egypt, ib. Sub-divi- 
ſion into provinces, ib. Lower Egypt, its ex- 
tent, ib. Number of Sangialics or Caſhiflics 
in it, ih. Middle Egypt, 162. Number of 
provinces in it, ib. Upper Egypt, ib. Num- 
ber of provinces formerly ſaid to have been " 
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it, ib. Many of them now governed by A- 
rabs, ib. All Egypt governed by à Paſha 
under the Grand Signor, ib. I the * 
in Egypt originally belonged to the Grand Sig- 
nor, 05 Paſha's Brag 1 * Sheik Bellet, 76. 
Authority in Egypt not to be kept without 
ſuitable conduct, ib. Sangiak of upper Egypt, 
164. Hiſtorical accounts and conjectures a- 
bout the changes in the conſtitution of Egypt 
by Sultan Selim, etc. ib. Millitary bodies not 
peo in ſubjection to the Porte, 165. E- 
mir-Hadge, ib. Tefterdar, ib. Guards of 
city and country, 1. Walla, ib. Meteſſib, 
ib. Government of villages, 166. Caima- 
cam, ib. Military, 1. Spahis or horſe, ib. 
Slaves, 167. Infantry, ib. Janizaiies, ib. et 
ſegg. Azabs, 162. Great authority of theſe 
two bodies, ib. Different cauſes of tumults 
in Egypt, and at Conſtantinople, 15. Egypt 
obliged to furniſh the Grand Signor with three 
thouſand ſoldiers every three years, 170. Ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, 171, et egg. Cadi- 
liſkier, 16. Nakib, 15. Cadis in Cairo, 26. 
Kabani, ib, Great veneration paid to thoſe 
who profeſs the law, ib. Deciſions precarious, 
but expeditious, 171. Sheiks of Moſques, ib. 
Relations of Mahomet, their privileges, 76. 
Revenues of the Grand Signor, ib. et ſeqg. 
Landed intereſt, 172. Conjectures about the 
Conſtitution of Egypt in ons times, ib. 
Manner of buying lands, and frauds in it, 76. 
Lands belonging to Mecca, ib. Cuſtoms, ib. 


et ſegg. Poll-tax, 173. Trade, ib, et ſegg. 


Export and import, ib. Manufactures, 174. 
That of linen now ſunk, i#. Mechanic arts 
chiefly in the hands of Chriſtians, i5, Egyp- 
tian pebbles, how wrought, 175. Red leather, 
ib, Mechanic artiſts in Cairo inferior to thoſe of 
Conſtantinople, ib. Sal Armoniac, i“. Money, 
ib. Weights and meaſures, ib. Caravans, and 
their trade, ib. See Caravans. Religion, ib. et 
ſegg. Coptis, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 177. 
Inhabitants, i4. Filaws, 10. Arabs, ib. E- 
gyptians a lazy people, ib. Conjecture about 
the original of their mythology, 1b. Temper 
malicious and envious, ib. Suſpicious of tra- 
vellers, ib. Turks, who fo called by way of 
diſtinction, 178. Derviſhes, 1b. See Der- 
viſbes. Policy of the Egyptians, ih, Some 
inſtances of it, 179, 180, Education, 180. Be- 
lief of predeſtination, and its effect upon their, 
conduct, ib. Avarice, 181, Not afraid of 
the Plague, ib. Devotion, 15. Pray much 
in public, at viſits, etc. ib. Manners and cu- 
ſtoms, ib. Do not grieve much for the loſs of 
relations, ib. Fond of their children, 1b. Uſe 
heating things to chear them, ib. Notion of 
magic, and of the evil eye, ib. Dreſs, 189. 
et ſegg. Conjecture about the original of the 
as. ib, Papouches, 190, Green only to 
be worn by the relations. of Mahomet, 191. 
Dreſs of the women, ibs. See Women. Coffee- 
houſes, 193. Frugal in their living, ib. Great 
men extravagant in the number of their ſlaves 
and horſes, 1b. Horſes, their qualities, 76. 
People, not well-favoured, ſlovenly, ſwarthy, 
etc. ib. Mamaluke dreſs, ib. Architecture, 
194. See Architefture. Climate, 195. Dan- 

r of catching colds, ib. Rains, at what ſea- 
| =o ib. Thunders and earthquakes, 1b. Su- 
perſtitious opinion about them, ib. Winds, 
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ib. Duſt raiſed in an extraordinary manner 
the winds, ib. Diſeaſes, 196. Strange — 
aſcribed to fri ib. Soil, ib. Petrifactions, 
ib. Cauſes of the fruitfulneſs of Egypt, 1b. 
Antient ſtate of the foil, ib. Water, 198. 
See Water. Nile. See Nile. Method of wa- 
tering the country by the canals, 199. A 
deſcent from the river, ibid. Not prafti- 
cable to water ſome parts of Egypt by labour, 
and why, 200. Man of the canals, 
201. Vegetables, ib. et ſeqq. Egypt, of old 
the granary of the — ire, and now 
of the Turkiſh, 204. Clover ſown inſtead of 
graſs, ib. Two harveſts in the year, ib. The 
ſeveral ſorts of grain produced there, ib. Di- 
verſe other vegetables, 203. Trees, ib. To 
be queſtioned, if there are any of the natural 
rowth of the country. ib. Lift of trees in 
yt, ib. et ſegg. Animals, 207, er ſegg. 
Reptiles, 208. Birds, 209, et ſegg. Manner 
of fitting upon the hams in Egypt, 211. E- 
gyptians, inventors of arts, but too opi- 
nionative to learn the improvements made 
in them by the Greeks, etc. 212, 215. An- 
tient weights, 214. Antient private build- 
ings, 220. Suppoſed to have been very mean, 
y 8 3 them to be ſeen now, ib. 
ythology. Mythology. Hieroglyphics, 
See Hieroglyphics, * 2 . Too E- 
gypt, before the times of Menes, ſuppoſed 
to have been a marſh, till drained by the ca- 
nals, 249. Soil of, conjectures about its riſe 
from the annual inundation of the Nile, 
250, 251. Biſhoprics of, ca of them, 
279, et. ſeqq. Plants of, liſt of them, 281, 
et egg. g 

Ein- Mouſeb. See Springs of Moſes, 

El-Berbi, the antient Abydus, 83. Temple there 
entirely demoliſhed, 10. Once the ſecond city 
in the Thebaid, ibid. 

Elecat, a people fo called, 137 | 

Elepbantine (Iſle of) 2, 117. Extent, ib. Tem- 
ple to Cnuphis, ib. Remains of a ſmall tem- 
ple there ſtill, ib. Statue, ib. Remains of a 
grand gate, and a great wall, 118. Room 
cut out of one ſtone, 74. 

Eleuſis, 11 

El Toraſtac (Canal of) 160 

El. Gourney (Village of) 78 

Elias (Vale of) 146. Chapel dedicated to him, 
ib. Grotto in it, and tradition about it, 15. 

Eliſba (Chapel dedicated to) 146 

Elmenſbieb Daſhour, village, 49 

Eloua (Province of) 162. Peculiar law there 
with regard to ſtrangers, ib. 

Embalming the dead, whence ſuppoſed to have 
taken riſe, 226. Three different manners of 
it, 230, et ſegg. Antients ſaid to have pre- 
ſerved the features, etc. by this art, 231. Em 
balming beaſts and birds, whence that cuſtom 
ſuppoſed to have taken riſe, 233. See Mum- 
mies. 

Embeſhnuda (Convent of) 79 

Emeralds (Mountain of) 89 

Emir-Hadge, his office, 165 

Emperors (Eaſtern) 1 | 

Encampments of Arabian governors, 75 2 

Engliſh ſhips employed in the coffee trade of Fe- 
ſeca, 134 e 

Entablature, in the Egyptian architecture, 218 

Epiſteme (Mount) 143. Whence ſo called, 147. 

Ruins 
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Ruins of a nunnery there, ib. Hill Araone, 
and tradition about it, ib. 

Erment, the antient Hermonthis, 110. Temple 
of 3 there, ib. Ruins, ib. Jebelin, 
ib. Aphroditopolis, ib. 

» 22 : 

Eſue, a conſiderable town, 111. Conſtitution of 
that town, ib. Temples, ib. et ſeqq. Con- 
jectures about them, ib. Deſcription of them, 
ib, Suppoſed to be the ſame with Strabo's 
city * * I 4 2. Convent of the Mar- 
tyrs, ib. Tombs, ib. Quarries of hyry 
and granite, ib. Remains of wills ue and 
conjectures about them, 113 

Eſououd, 70 

—_— or 3 whos 177 
on, great Apollinopolis, 113. 
7. to 3 ib. Te 
cident that happened there, ib. 

Ethiopia, its bounds, 118. Mountains of, upon 
what occaſion forſaken by men and beaſts, 199 

| Eunoſtus, 2 

Europeans, their manner of life at Cairo, 38 

Ezra, a manuſcript of the bible ſaid to have 
been written by him, and remarkable tradi- 
tion about it, 28 


Inhabitants e- 
mple, ib. Ac- 


F 


13 UME, ſuppoſed to ſtand upon the ſite of 

| antient Arſinoe, 55. See Arſinoc. Caſhif of, 
his character, ib. Extent, inhabitants, manu- 
factures, etc. 58, The reſidence of ſeveral 
Sheiks, ib. Convent of Franciſcans, ib. Copti 
church, ib. Vineyards, ib. Wine, etc. made 
there, ib. Rain and hail, 59. Indifferent 
treatment there, ib. 

Faſara, 160. Salt lake there, ib. 

Faſt, Rameſan, 72. Faſting much practiſed 
by the Coptis, 346, et ſegg. 

Feat (Turkiſh) called Biram, 8 5 

Ferijee, what, 189 

Feſeca (Trade of) 134 

Feine, a very fruitful iſland, 71 

Figs (Cape of) 3 

Filaws, who, 177 

Fire (Uſe of) how firſt found, 223 

Firmans, or paſports, copies of ſome from the 
Grand Signor, 270, et [at 

Fiſh of the Nile, 202. None of the European 
kinds in the Nile, beſides eels and mullet, ib. 
No fort of ſhell-fiſh in the Nile, ib. See Hip- 

Names of diverſe fiſhes, ib. La- 
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Floats, of earthen ware, etc. 84, 121 

Foua, 16 

Foſthath, antient name of Cairo, 26 

Fountain of treaſures or of lovers, at Cairo, 32 

Franciſcans (Convents of) at Cairo, 38, At 
Faiume, 58. Plundered by the inhabitants, 
ib. At Akmin, 77. At Girge, 82. At 
Furſhout, 84 | 

Franks, all Europeans ſo called in the eaſt, 55. 
Thought, by the Egyptians, to be very wealthy, 
ib. Notion the Arabs have, of their deſign 
in travelling to thoſe countries, 85 


French ſhips rr in the coffee trade from 
134 


Feſeca to Ged : | 
OT es at it, 84. Poor and ruinous, 
Vol. 


ib. Place of reſidence of a great Sheik, 
ib. Franciſcan convent, 16. Converſation 
with the Sheik, 85, His garden, ib. Re- 
ception by him, on return from the cataraQts, 
124 | 


G, 


2 (Hills of) 137 
Galaktion, 147 
Galleys on the Nile, deſcribed, 16 
Galoſana, ruins viſible under water there, 127 
Garbieb (Province of) 20, 161 
Gardens, at Caſſaraline, 29. At Baſetin, 35. Of 
Sciout, 73. Of the Sheik of Furſhout, 85 
Gates, beautiful one at Antinoopolis, 73. Grand 
one at Amara, 86, Hundred gates of Thebes, 
1, Ruinous ones there, 92, et ſegg. Near 
edinet-Habou, 101. At Elephantine, 118 
Gaua- Kiebire, ſuppoſed the ſame with the antient 
Paſſalon, 76. Ruins of a temple there, ib. 
Gaza, 18 
Gedebeieb, 137 
Geminiani (St.) convent of, much reſorted to by 
Chriſtians, 129 
George (St.) church of, and pretended relicks of 
that ſaint, 28. Convents of 55, 71. 
Gerod (village), 60 
Gewoubee (Mount), 138 
Giants, tradition of puniſhments inflited on them 
by Ofiris, 227 
Girge (Bey of) x. Town, capital of Said, or 
upper Egypt, 82. Convent of, ib. Of Fran- 
ciſcans there, ib. Danger they live in, 83. 
Mercenary behaviour of a Turk there, 15. 
Author's reception from the Bey, on his return 
from the cataracts, 124 
Gixe, 25. Pyramids of, 41. See Pyramids. 
Gods (Egyptian) hiſtory of, 222, et ſegg. See 
Mythology. 5 
Gold, forbidden to be worn in Egypt, except by 
the Women, 208 
Goſhen (Land of) conjecture, that it was the 
country about Heliopolis, 24. Same with Ra- 
meles, ib. | 
Goumenos, nature of that eccleſiaſtical dignity, 
152 | 
Gournou, part of Thebes ſo called, 97 
Grain, ſundry kinds of, in Egypt, 204. 
Granaries (Joſeph's) at Cairo, 26. In upper E- 
gypt, 204 
Grand Signor. See Signor. 
Granite mountains, and quarries, 137, 140. 
Graſs, none in Egypt, and how ſupplied, 204 
Greeks, at Suez, 133. At Tor, 141 
Grottos, near Cairo, 36. At Metrahenny, con- 
jectured to have been ſepulchres, 40. Near 
Codrickſhan, ſuppoſed to have been the ſame, 
3. At Archemounain, 74. Sepulchral, at 
 El-Gournou, 78. Near Menſhich, 82. Near 
Biban-el-Meluke, 97. At Jebel-Hamam-Pha- 
raone, 139, At Mount Sinat, 146 | 
Groves, 20, 141 


H. 


mes ruins, grottos, etc, there, 114. 
River Nile very narrow there, ib. Origi- 
nal of the name, ib. Accident there, ib. 
Hamatibibara, 154 
Hamroue (Port of) 136. Conjectures about it, 7b, 
Hhhh Hamſeen 
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2 on, _——— winds, 159 

arach, or poli-taxun pt, 137 | 

Heramintolh, ruins there, and conjectures about 
them, 131 Es 


men. 

Harlots, 48, 67 | % 

Harpocrates (Statue of) brought from the eaſt, de- 
ſcribed, 213, 214 ; ( 

Harveſts, two in the year in Egypt, 204 

Haſſan (Sultan) moſque of, the nobleſt in Cairo, 31 

Hauhebi, mountains, 154 

Haum, what, 204 | | 

Hawks (City of) 113, 124. Ethiopian ſacred one, 
120. Kind in Egypt not ravenous, 209, Held 
in veneration by the Turks, ib. Of old, death 
to kill them, i, Fabulous account of a lega- 
cy left for their ſupport in Cairo, ib. Their 
bodies, and thoſe of the Ibis, chiefly found 

among the mummies of birds, ib. 

Hebran, fountain, 142 

Hele, village near Cairo, 17 

Helena (St.) tower built by her on Mount Sinai, 
etc. 146 

Heliopolis (Antient city) now Matarea, 23. Sup- 
poſed to be the On of the ſcriptures, ih. Sun 
worſhipped there, and the bull Mnevis, 15. 
Fabulous account of its foundation, ib. Prieſts 
famous for their learning, ib. College, ib. 
Herodotus inſtructed in the Egyptian learning 
there, ib. Apartments of Plato and Eudoxus 
there, ſhewn to Strabo, ib. Learning removed 
from thence before Strabo's time, ib. Reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that the country about it is 
the Goſhen of the Scriptures, 24 

Heptanomis, one of the diviſions of Egypt, 1 

Heracleopolis, 20 

Hercules, conjecture about him, 71. Inundation 

of the Nile ſtopped by him, and fable ſuppoſed 
to have taken riſe from thence, 225 

Heredy (Serpent) 26. Particular account of it, 
and of the ſuperſtitions relating to it, 125 

Hermits, near Akmim, etc. 78 

Hermopolis, 16, 74. Caſtle of, 74 

Hermontbis. See Erment. 

Herodotus, where inſtructed in the Egyptian learn- 
ing, 23. His account of the cauſey near the 
pyramids, and of the pyramids, 25. Of the uſe 
tor which the labyrinth was built, 61. Of the 
pyramids, etc. near it, 62. Of Akmim, the 
antient Panopolis, 76. —— Of the riſe of the 
Nile, 250 | 

Hieroglypbics, 21, 23, 32, 91, 107. Of the an- 
tient Egyptians, account of, by Diodorus Si- 
culus, 228. Conjectures about them, ib. & 

ſegg. To be ſuppoſed that Moſes did not uſe 
them, ib. Whether they may be ſuppoſed to 
have ſtood for words or for things, ib. & ſegg. 

Hills, artificial, at Daſhour, 56. Entirely of oy- 
ſter-ſhells, 5. 

Hippodromus, 10 

Hippopotamus, fiſh ſo call'd, 202. Accounts of, 
and conjectures, ib. Said to bleed itſelf for its 
health, 16. Said to have been once worſhip- 
ped in Egypt, ib. | 

Hear, 74. 

Holy. buſh (Chapel of the) 143 

Holy family, tradition about them, 24. Said to 
have been in a church at Cairo, 27, Said to 
have ſtaid ſome time at Narach, 75 

Horeb (Mount) 143 
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Harems, or women's apartments, 183. See Wo- 


Horſes, no Chriſtian allow'd to ride on, at Cairo, 
except the conſuls, 18, Of Egypt, their quali- 

2 1255 208 , ; 
orus, his genealogy, etc, 22 

Hou (Town of) conjectured to be the ſame with 
little Dioſpolis of Ptolemy, 85 \ 

Houſe of Pharaoh, hill ſo called, 140 

Houſes in Cairo, 31. Of the great men, 37 

Hypſele, of the antients, conjecture about it, 75 


I. 


AH, (Vale of) See Sinai (Mount.) 
Fanitzar Aga. See Janizaries. 

Fanizaries, 9. Are the guards of the city of 
Cairo, 165. Full account of them, 167, et 
ſeqq. Degrees of ſuperiority among them, ib. 
Janitzar Aga, or 3 office, 168. 
Their great power, 169. ner of depoſing 
the Palhas, 6d. In Conſtantinople book no 
Divan, 170. At Cairo extremely inſolent, 10. 
Manner of expreſſing their diſſatisfaction, 184 

Dis (Bird) held in great veneration by the E- 
gyptians, and why, 209. Its body, and that 
of the hawk chiefly found among the embalm- 
ed birds, ib. Mummy of. one deſcribed, ib. et 


770. 

e ſaid to deſtroy the crocodile, 202. 
Conjectures about it, 207 

Jebel- Duiſe, 32 

Jebele, 137 

Zebele, or mountain, Garib, 142. — Hamam-Pha- 
raone, 139, — Le Marah, ib. Salt ſpring 
there, ib. Conjecture about it, ib. — Le Sany, 
hills ſo called, 138. — Macatham, 131. — Me- 
ſeca, 142. — Moſes, mount Sinai fo called by 
the Arabs, 143. — Moſineum, hill fo called, 
and whence, 142. — Ockſeir, 73. — Te, 137, 
159. — Zeit, 142. Healing waters there, ib. 

Jedaa, 134 

Jebuſi, Mount) near old Cairo, 25 

Jemen, the antient name of Arabia Foelix, 134 

Ferdaon, animal ſo called, thought by the author 
to be the Ichneumon, 132. See alſo 207 

Feremiah, the prophet, tradition of his having 
been in a ſynagogue at Cairo, 27 

Feruſalem, departure from Cairo to go thither, 129 

Jews, great number of them in Alexandria, 2. 
Their burial-place at Cairo, 35. Manner of 
burying their dead, i5. —— in Egypt, ſin- 
gular cuſtom among them, 177. Synagogues 
in Cairo, ih. Diſtinct ſect among 23 

LHeremel. Kebere-el-Barieb, great pyramid at 
Saccara ſo called, 51 

1t-Herem-il- Kieber-eb Noubli, name of another py- 
ramid, 52 

Jonas, feaſt of, and fevere faſt before it, 246 

Indigo, method of making it, 204 

Inſcriptions, at Elephantine, 118. Upon the 
rocks in the way to mount Sinai, 142. U 
mount Sinai, 146. Upon the obeliſk at Con- 
ſtantinople, 229. Copies of ſome Greek ones 
found in Egypt, 275, et /cqq. 

Fohn (St.) convent of, 73 

—— the Baptiſt, chapel of, 145 

—— Chmax, priſon of, 149 

Joſeph's granaries at Cairo, 26, — hall 
there, and delightful proſpect trom thence, 32, 
33. —— fail to have been impriſoned in the 
Jail at Cairo, ib. —— well, 34, 198 

16s, temple of, at Baal-bait, 2 1. At Tentyra, 

| | 86. 


erk ; 


86, Place named from her cutting off a lock 
of her hair, upon hearing of the death of Oſi- 
ris, 87. Statue of, ht from de- 
ſcribed, 211, 212. Buſt of, deſcribed, 213. 
Proceedings upon the death of Ofiris, 226. 
Prudent behaviour after his death, and honours 
the queens of Egypt, and her ſex in general, 
received on her account, 227, Where buried, 


ib, 

Iſrael (Children of) ſome account of their jour- 
38 land of Egypt, ms ee 
about the places they » 154, et ſeqq. 

Jupiter Ammon, his 2. Army of Camby- 
ſes buried in the ſands, in their expedition to 

plunder his temple, 84 | 


K, 


| Yu 1, nature of his office, 170 
Kalat-el-Kebſb, palace in Cairo ſo called, 32 
Kalkaſendas, extracts from his account of the riſe 
of the Nile, 252, et [ot 
ub, province of, 161 
K?baſeh, between old and new Cairo, now ruin- 
ous, 2 


5 
Keid-Bey, burial-place of, near Cairo, 36, 154 


Kena, ſuppoſed ſame with antient Cœne or 
pa coy 87, Canal, ib. Manufacture of 
en ware, ib. 
* the antient Coptos, 87. Whence ſo cal- 
„ ib. By whom inhabited, ib. Trade ib. 
Situation according tò the antients, and con- 
jectures, etc, ib. et 88. Hiſtorical account 
of the Trade there, ib. The reſort of the 
Chriſtians in time of perſecution, ib. Deſtroy- 
ed by Diocleſian, and why, ib. Remains of 
antiquity there, ib. Lake and canal, ib. Bridges, 
ſarcophaguſes, medals, ſtatues of earthen ware, 
rock cryſtal, precious ſtones, root or refuſe of 
of _— _= _ $455] 
Fs, Ot the treaſures o Caroon, ſtrange tra- 
Wen about them, 65 : 
Kings, canal of, by whom probably begun and 
carried on, 22. Twelve kings of Egypt, the 
labyriath ſuppoſed to have been built for them 


to meet in, 6« 
Kifler- Aga, his office, 172 
Ktoube-el- Menſbieb, pyramid fo called, 53 
Kubbe-el-Azab, beautiful moſque at Cairo, ſo cal- 
led, 31 
L. 


| Lin, 61. Temple of, ib. Ruins there, 


ib. Uſe it was built for, and by whom, ib. 


Opinions of Diodorus, Strabo, and Pomponius 
Mela, ib. Three thouſand rooms univerſally 
agreed to have been in it, ib. Dædalus ſaid to 
have built that of Crete after its model, #6. 
Tombs of the kings in it, ib. No perſon al- 
lowed to enter the apartment where they were, 


ib. Tombs of the crocodiles in it, ih. Lake 


near it, ib. Several buildings, «tc. near it de- 
ſcribed, 62. Accounts of the antients of py- 
ramids near it, ib. Deſcription, meaſures, 
conjectures, etc. ib. et ſeqq. 

Lacſor. See Luxerein. 

Laiſb, (Hill) 158 | 

Lakes, ſalt one at Aboukir, 11. Brulos, 16. 
Beautiful ones in the city of Cairo, 30. Near 
Metrahenny, and conjectures about them, 40. 
Of the labyrinth, 6z. Of Sciout, 75. Of 
Oaſis, 84. Ar Kept, 88. Of the Pilgrims, 
132, Of Suez, 134 


Laberred, port of 
It ot, 11 

Latichea, = St. 

Latomia, (Ile) 15. Is-divided into two iſlands 
when the north-weſt wind blows, ib. 

Latopolis, 111 


Latus (Fiſh) where worſhipped, 111, 202 
Laws, ſaid to have been delivered by the kings of 
from a pyramid at Saccara, go. Great 


reſpect paid to people of that profeſſion in E- 
pt, 170 
Leontopolis, now Onias, 22 
Letters, copies of ſome in the eaſtern ſtyle, 272, 


et ſegg. 

1 ninth of France, ſaid to have built a 
caſtle near Damiata, 19. Made priſoner, and 
how ranſomed, ib. 

Linen, of Egypt, manufacture of, now ſunk, 174 

pacing 2 _—_ 

Lower Egypt. a 

Luxerein, or Lacſor, Temple there, ib. Sepul- 
chre of Oſymanduas, ib. Statues, ib. Obeliſks, 
e ſculptures and conjectures about 
them, ib. Coloſſal ſtatues, ib. Inſcriptions 


upon one of them, 108. Library and Inſcrip- 
tions, etc. ib. 


M. 


Miu (St.) deſert of, 17. Church of, 
28 


Macedon, the companion of Oſiris, tradition a- 
bout him, 71 
Madneſs, ſuperſtitious notion about a cure for it, 


27. Mad people held in great veneration by 
the Mahometans, 193 


Madreporæ, what, 133, 141 


Maballa, port of, near Manſoura, 20. Capital 


of the province Garbieh, ib. 
Mabaroſby, whimſical utenſil fo called, 197 
Mabomet, his relations buried near Cairo, 36. 
Print of his foot ſaid to be at the moſque Saro- 
nebi, 55. The ſame pretended to be at a 
moſque near Damaſcus, hb. Abſurd tradition 
about his camel, 146. Stone where he is ſaid 
to have fat, 148. Traditions about his birth, 
etc. ib. His relations, their privileges, 171. 
None but they allowed to wear green, 191. 
Copy of his patent to the monks of mount Si- 
nai, and to all Chriſtians in general, 268 ef /zqgq. 
Mahometans, their religion, not inclining to idola- 
try, 126. Men prohibited to wear ornaments 
of gold, but on certain conditions, 174. Me- 
thod of evading that law, ib. Meaneſt of 
them think themſelves ſuperior to any Chri- 
ſtian, 181, Uery unmannerly, ib. Faſt cal- 
led Rameſan. See Rameſan. White their 
proper dreſs, 191, Veneration for mad peo- 


mids, 234 

Mamalukes, their government in Egypt, 1. Tow- 
er near Damiata ſuppoſed to have been built 
by them, 19. At Cairo, 38. Their dress, 
193. Architecture of their times in Egypt, 


; 194 
Words 74. Ruins there, ib. Suppoſed to 
be the ſame with Lycopolis of the antients, 75. 
Deſcription of it, ib. Tradition that the Holy 
family ftaid ſometime there, ib. 08 
an- 
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Manſourab, 18, Conjectured to be the ſame 
with antient Tanis, the Zoan of Scripture, 20. 
Holy war there, ib. Beauty of the place, ib. 

. Called alſo Dequahalie, 161 

Manſunab, a fruitful iſle in the Nile, 115 : 

ManufaFures, at Beneſuief, 71. At Akmim, 76. 
Of earthen ware at Kena, 87. Of Egypt in 
general, 173 : 

Manuſcripts, antient one of the law at Cairo, 28. 
Of the bible, ſaid to have been written by Ez- 

ra, and ſtrange tradition about it, ib. 

Maps, of Egypt very incorrect, 15 

Mareotis (Lake) 3, 10 ; 

Mark (St.) church dedicated to him, etc. 7. Said 
to have firſt preached the goſpel at Alexandria, 
and to have been the firſt patriarch of that place, 


244 
Mary (St.) convent of, 149 
Maballa, 18 
Matarea, village, remarkable for excellent wa- 
ter, 23. Tradition about the Holy family 
there, ib. | 
Mecca, hangings made for it at Cairo, 32. Not 
to be touched by a Chriſtian, ib. Pilgrims for, 
their place of meeting, 134. Lands belong- 
ing to, 172. Proceſſion of the hangings, etc. 
187, et ſeqq. Reckoned an indiſputable duty 
to go thither, 188. Obſervation concerning 
thoſe who have made the pilgrimage thither, 
ib. Caravan for, proceſſion of, deſcribed, 261. 
Rout from Cairo to Mecca, 268, et ſegg. 
Medals, people ſearch for them in the ſands at 
Arlinoe, 58. 
Medinet-Habou, ſuppoſed to ſtand upon the ſite 
of the antient Memnonium, 97. 
Meidans, what, 184 
Melgab, (Vale of) 144, 149 
Meloui, town, 73. Great quantity of corn fur- 
niſhed from thence annually, 74 
Memnon, his famous palace at Abydus, 83. 
» Temple at Thebes, 91. Statues deſcribed, 
and meaſures, 101, Inſult when copying 
the inſcriptions, 102, 105. Wonderful ſound 
ſaid to have proceeded from his ſtatue, #6. 
Accounts of him and it by the antients, and 
conjectures, 103, et ſegg. 
Memnonium, at Thebes, 91. See Medinet-Habou. 
Memphis, 39. Its ſituation uncertain, ib. Ma- 
terials of it probably carried to Alexandria, 76. 
No ruins of it ſeen, all overflowed by the Nile, 
ib. Conjectures about its diſtance from the 
yramids, etc. 40. Grottos, conjectured to 
ve been ſepulchres, ib. Bank, conjectured 
to have been the antient rampart, ib. Lakes, 
ib. Thought to have been built by Menes firſt 
king of Egypt, ib. Palace of the kings there, 
41, Extent of the city, ib. Worſhip of Oſi- 
ris there, ib. Temples to Vulcan, and to Ve- 
nus, ib. Moſt remarkable pyramids near it, 
taken notice of by the antients, ib. Remains 
of a mound, __ to have been part of the 
antient rampart, 56. 
Mendes, or Imandes, the labyrinth ſuppoſed, by 


Diodorus, to have been built for his ſepulchre, 


61 

Mendefian, branch of the Nile, 19 

Menelaus and Helen, ſaid to have been entertained 
by king Thonis, 12. His pilot Canopus, ib. 

Menes, firſt king of Egypt, 40. Courſe of the 
Nile turned, and the * Memphis ſaid to 
have been built by him, ib. City Arſinoe ſaid 


, 
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to have been built by him, and called The city 
of crocodiles, 59. Divine honours inſtituted 
by. him to that animal, and tradition of the 
reaſon. why he did ſo, ib. 

Menetfah, (Valley of) 140 

Menouf, city, 160 

Menoufich, (Province of) 161 

Menſhich, old Ptolemais, 82. Said oy Strabo to 
have been the greateſt city in the Thebaid, 15. 

Ruins near it, ib. Foſſe round the town, lake, 
grottos, etc. ib. 

Menſbieh Daſbour, village, 53 

Menzale, (Lake) 18, 19, 20 

Meriſy winds, 134 

Meſr, antient name of Cairo, and of Egypt in 
general, 26 

Meteſſib, nature of his office, 165 

Metrahenny, 40. Suppoſed to be near the ſitua- 
tion of old Memphis, ib. Grottos and bank 
there, conjectures about them, ib. Bridge, 41. 

3 of the Nile, 76. 
cbael, (St.) river Nile begins to riſe his 

20 , and 1 miracle, 200 ä 

Egypt. Opt. 

Migdol, 18. Famous for the defeat of the Sy- 
rians, ib. 

Mikias, the houſe in which is the pillar for mea- 
ſuring the riſe of the Nile, 28. Obſervations 
made in it, 256, None but the Paſha, or one 
from him, allowed toenter it while the river is 

riſing, 258 | | 

Mitra, what, 177 

Milefians, conjecture about them, 14 

Minio, 73 

Minos, * of Crete, his labyrinth built from 
the model of that of Egypt, 61 

Mint, at Cairo, 8 

Mi ſenides, a people ſo called, 137 

_ bull ſo named, worſhipped at Heliopo- 

is, 23 | 

Maris, (Lake) 17, 56, 63. Its extent according 
to Herodotus, Diodorus, and Pomponius Mela, 
63. Account of the cutting of it, and by 
whom it was made, 64. von about 
the uſe it was intended for, ib. {cribed, 65. 
Water very falt, zb. 

Molottos, at Cairo, 38. At the cataracts almoſt 
all the people ſo, 121 

Moſes, where ſaid to have been found by Pha- 
raoh's daughter, 29. See Sinai (Mount.) 

Moſques, at Alexandria, 7. Remarkable one at 
Cairo, called Amrah, 28. Of Omar, ib. Mag- 

nificent one of Sultan Haſſan, 3 1. Beautiful 
one called Kubbe-el-Azab, ib. Another re- 
ſembling that of Mecca, 32. Of El-Imam- 
Shafei, ib. Of Sheik Duiſe, 36. One near 
mount Duiſe, ib. Of Saronebi, whence ſo cal- 
led, 55. At Akmin, 78. On mount Sinai, 146 

Motrody, 22 

Muellab, 131 

Mummies, at Saccara, deſcribed, 54, Suppoſed 
to be all of female bodies, and reaſon for that 
opinion, 227. Thoſe now remaining afford 
none of the drug antiently made from mum- 
mies, 231. Some brought from Egypt de- 
ſcribed, 232. Of an Ibis deſcribed, 233. See 
Catacombs, Embalming, Coffins, etc. 

Munna, feaſt kept there by the pilgrims for Mec- 
ca, 189 

Muſæ, town, con] about it, 71 

Muſeum, in the at Alexandria, 4 


1A. 


conſcientious, offence not to be given 

them, 17. See Turks and Mabometans. 

Miuſtabait-el-Pharaone, pyramid near Saccara ſo 
called, 50. Tradition about it, ib. 

Muteferrika, who, 166 

Mycerinus, the third 
have been built by him, 47 

Mhris, (King) lake Meceris ſaid to have been cut 
by him, 


6 
My. L Green oonjecture about its riſe, 


177. In great meaſure the foundation of the 
heathen religions, 221. Erroneous explana- 
tions of it, how occaſioned, 222. Genealogy 
of the gods, according to the antients, intricate 
and ambi ib. Accounts of Herodotus 
and Diodorus Siculus, ib. Gods of 
be ſuppoſed no other than men deified for their 


wiſdom and beneficence, 223. The ſame Dei- 


often worſhipped under feveral names and 
| of ſome of the Egyptian 
ables relating to the birth 


ib. H 
ib. et ſeqg. 
of ſeveral ecken on what founded, 226 
N. 


N Nabate, ot Nouebeh, conjectures 
about theſe names, 138 | 

Nabeck, fruit fo called, 122 

Nach-el-Tor, grove ſo named, 141 


Nackele, port, 75 | . | | 

Naked ſaints, who, 14. Superſtitious veneration 
paid them, ib. c 

Nakib, 170 | 


Nafir-Then-Calahoun, (Sultan) magnificent houſe 
at Cairo, ſaid to have been built by him, 37 
Natron, lakes, 17 | 
Naucratis, 14, 16 | 
Neckib-el-Efberaf, head of the relations of Maho- 
met, 171 | | 
Neco, king of , the Syrians defeated by 
him, 18. Probable that the canal of the kings 
was carried on by him, 22 
Necropolis, at Alexandria, 6 
Negeb-Houab, (Vale of) 142 
Neptunium, ternple to Neptune, at Alexandria, 5 
Nequade, a biſhop's ſee, 82. Monaſtery, ib. 
Nejke, village, 60. Ruined caſtle there, ib. 
Nicopolis, 11. Aqueduct there, ib. Theatre, 
ib. Victory gained there by Auguſtus over 
Anthony, 11 
Nil, herb fo called, how uſed, 204 
Nile, (River) great difficulty of ſettling the geo- 
graphy of its antient branches, 15, Sailing on 
it very pleaſant, from the beauty of its banks, 
etc. 16. Eaſtern branch, 18. Peluſiac or Bu- 
baſtic branch, 18, 20. Mud how far out at 
ſea to be found, 19. Mendeſian branch, 21. 
- Phatnitic branch, ib. Buſiritic branch, ib. 
Water raiſed by oxen at Cairo, 27. Antient 
cuſtom of ſacrificing a virgin yearly to the river 
gots 27, Pillar meaſuring its riſe, 28, 
ps on which Moſes is ſaid to have been 
found, 29. Courſe turned by Menes firſt king 
of Egypt, 40. Conjecture about its antient 
bed, 414. — about the method of turning 


its courſe, 56. Its annual inundation ſufficient. 


to water the country of Egypt, without rain, 

59. Communication with the canal Bahr Jo- 

ſeph, 64. Danger of failing on it in the 

night, 70. All the water in ſuppoſed 

to come from it, except that near Akmim, 
4 


id of Gize faid to 


t to 


Onias, why ſo called, 22. 


8, 198. Top narrow at Hajar-Silcily, 114. 

ilometer at Elephantine, for meaſuring the 
riſe of the water, 117. Grand Signor's reve- 
nue not ſent from Egypt unleſs the river riſe 
to a certain heighth, 172. One of the princi- 

| curioſities of t, 198, Conjectures a- 

ut the cauſe of its annual inundation, ib. 
Some account of its riſe, 199, 200. Suppoſed 
by ſome to begin to riſe every year on the ſame 
day, ib. Conjecture about a dew ſaid to fall 
the night before, ib, Change of the colour of 
the waters, and their effects, after it has begun 
to riſe, ib. Conjecture about the cauſe of that 
change, ib. Method of making the water 
fine, ib. Riſe accounted a miracle, and why, 
ib. Reckoned the better, the ſooner it begins, 
ib. What heighths are moderate, and what 
exceſſive, ib. ſometimes riſen at an unu- 
ſual time, 201. Methods of raiſing its waters 
by labour, ib. Conjectures about its riſe, 249, 
250. Account of it by Herodotus, 251, By 
Strabo, 252, By Kalkaſendas, ib. et ſeqq. A 
view of its riſe at ſeveral diſtant periods, 253. 
Very difficult to determine the real heighth it 


riſes to, ib. The world much miſtaken about 


it, ib. Conjectures about the antient method 
of meaſuring it, ib. See Mikias, Obſerva- 
tions made in the Mikias, 256. An account 
of the heighths it roſe to for three years, ib. et 
ſegg. A view of the times of the year at which 
it was riſen to ſixteen pikes, for forty-ſix years, 
258. See Crocodiles, Fiſhes, etc. 
Nitre, ſoil of Egypt full of it, 197. The chief 
cauſe of the fruitfulneſs of Egypt, ib. 
Nokta, what, 199 MOST 1 
Nomi, 2 


O. 


# a [$, Chriſtians often baniſhed thither, 83. 

Letter from St, Athanaſius to them there, 

ib, Three different places of this name, And 
where ſituated, ib. Lake there, ib. 

Obelifks, at Alexandria, 5, 7, At Heliopolis, 23. 

By whom ſuppoſed to have been erected, ib. 
At Arſinoe, 59. At Thebes, 95. Two at 
Luxerein, reckoned among the fineſt in the 
world, 107. Their meaſures, ib. At Con- 
ſtantinople, 229. Conjectures about the In- 
ſcriptions upon it, ib. 

Obſervatory, mentioned by the Arabian hiſto- 
rians, 36. At Syene, 117 

Ogiaks, (Military) what, 162 

Okelas, at Cairo, what, 37 

Omar, moſque of, at Cairo, 28 

Ombus. See Com-Ombo. 

On, of the ſcriptures, ſince called Heliopolis, now 
Matarea, 23. Inhabitants, worſhippers of the 
ſun and of the bull Mnevis, ib. 

The ſame with an- 
tient Leontopolis, ib. Temple there, ib. 

Onuphrius, (St.) convent of, 149 

Oris, 17. Alylum of, ib. Tradition about his 
burial-place, ib. Worſhipped at Memphis 

under the form of a bull called Apis, 41, Sta- 

tues of, at Saccara, 49, Temple of, at Acan- 
thus, 69. Anubis and Macedon, his compa- 
nions, traditions about them, 71. The 
ſaid to have been built by him, 91. Said to 
have been buried at Philæ, 120, Worſhipped 
under the form of the hawk, 209. Statue of, 
Iii : deſcribed, 
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deſcribed, 212. On what account worſhip- 


d. 223. His hiſtory, 225, et ſeqq. Killed 

* Typhon, 226, His body, how diſpoſed of, 
and divine honours procured him by Iſis, ib. 
Said to have puniſhed the giants, 227 

Oſtrich, a drug made of its fleſh, 209 

Ofymanduas (King) his ſepulchre, 106. Extra- 
ordinary inſcription on it, 108, Golden circle 
which | Ea, e it, 218 | 

Ottoman family, 1 

Ouarden, governor of, 17 

Oxyrinchus, 72. Conjectured to have ſtood where 

Abou-Girge is now, ib. Fiſh worſhipped there, 

ib. ET 

Oyſter. ſbells, hills entirely made up of them, 56. 

Petrified, ib. et 73 


. 
Aintings, in the ſepulchres of the kings at 

P Thebes, remarkably freſh, 98 oy 

Palaces, of the kings at Alexandria, 4. Antient, 
of the kings of Egypt, conjectured not to have 
been magnificent, 220 

Palm- tree, deſcribed, 205, et ſegg. Thebaic, or 
Dome tree, ib. 

Panium, 5 

Panopolis, 76. Whence ſo called, ib. 

Panteleemon (St.) chapel of, 145 

Papouches, what, 190 

Paſha, nature of his office, 162, 163, Heirs of 
all eſtates in Egypt inveſted by him, ib. His 
perſon ſacred, 163. Removal a ſtep toward 
advancement, ib. Generally a very wy place, 
ib. His Caia, how to be qualified, ib. De- 
ſtruction among the leading men often occa- 
ſioned by him, ib. Ceremony at depoſing 
him, 169. Obliged to refund the expence be- 
ſtowed at his public entry, ib. Inſtances of the 
wicked intrigues of Paſhas, 179, et ſeqq. 

Paſport. See Firman. 

Patent, copy of that of Mahomet to the monks of 
Mount Sinai, 268, et /eqgq. 

Patriarch, Greek, of Alexandria, viſit to him, 15. 
Patriarch's ſtreet, 28. Coptic, how elected, 
245, Preaches once a year, 246. Whimſical 
method of extorting his leave to eat eggs in 
Lent, ib. St. Mark ſaid to have been the firit 

of Alexandria, 244. —— of Conſtantinople, 
form of a letter of recommendation from him, 
272, — of Alexandria, lift of biſhopricks 
under him, 279, et /eqgq. 

Paul (St.) See Antony. 

Pelufiac branch of the Nile, the ſame with the Bu- 
baſtic, 18, 20. 

Penuaſi, a people ſo called, 137 

Peter and Paul (SS.) convent of, 13 

Petrifactions, 197 

Phacuſa, 22 

Phagroriopolis, 136 

Pharamite, 158 

Pharan, hill, conjecture about it, 158 

Pharos, at Alexandria, 2 

Phatnitic branch of the Nile, 21 

Phile (Iſle of) its extent, 120. Temple, ib. 
Ifle held facred, and why, ib. Remains of an 
antient wall, Coloſſal figures, obeliſks, etc. 121. 
Beautiful proſpect from thence, ib. Another 
temple there, ib. Pillars of it, the fineſt in E- 
gypt, ib. Manner of coming to the iſle upon 


floats, ib. High rocks artificially- cut, with 
hieroglyphics, there, ib. 

Phthonthis, village, 114 

Pidgeon-houſes, much valued in Egypt, 210 

Pigmy and crane fighting, a figure of them de- 
ſcribed, 213 | 

Pilgrims (Lake of) 132. See the articles Cara- 
van, and Mecca. | 

Pillars, remains of grand ones to be ſeen under 
water at Alexandria, 2, 3, 5. of Pom 
pey, 7. Eleven built to direct the way through 
the deſerts of Canopus, 13. Ruins of, in the 
temple at Baalbait, 21. Famous one for mea- 
ſuring the riſe of the Nile, 28. See Mikias. 
— Egyptian, the proportion in them not 
eaſily fixed, 215. See alſo 216. Meaſures 
of ſeveral, 221 - 

Plague, what numbers have died of it in one 
day at Cairo, 38. At what ſeaſon of the year 
it begins to ſtop, and conjecture about the 
cauſe of its ſtopping, 200 | 


Plants, Egyptian and Arabian, liſt of ſome, 28 1, 


et egg. 


Plato and Eudoxus, their apartments at Heliopo- 
lis ſhewn to Strabo, 23 

Pliny, ſituation of Memphis fixed by him, 40 

Pompey, where murdered and buried, 18 | 

Pomponius Mela, his opinion about the uſe for 
which the labyrinth was built, 61 

Porte (Ottoman) have often endeavoured to bring 
the military bodies of Egypt more under ſub- 
jection, 165, See Signor (Grand) etc. 

Porticos, at Alexandria, 6. At Archemounain, 
74. At Gaua-Kiebre, 76 

Ports, of Alexandria, 2. —— of the Kings, 5 

Prayer, publick place for, at Cairo, 36. The 
ſame near all cities in Turkey, 1b. 

. believed by the Egyptians, 180, 
19 

Prieſts, of Heliopolis, men of learning, 23. Of 
the convent of St. Anthony, 70 

Pſammetichus, the labyrinth ſuppoſed to have been 
built for his ſepulchre, 61 

Ptolemy, the ſecond, canal of the Kings probably 
finiſhed by him, 22 

Pyramids, near Cairo, 25, 40. Of Gize, 41. 
Conjecture, ib. Moſtly ruinous, ib. One of 
them, by whom ſaid to have been built, 42. 
Different accounts of them by Herodotus, Di- 
odorus, and Strabo, ib. By Greaves, Lewen- 
ſtein and Mallet, 43. Subterraneous apart- 
ments under one of them, according to Hero- 
dotus, ib. Suppoſed to have been the ſepul- 
chres of the Kings of Egypt, ib. Meaſures 
of the inſide of the great pyramid, ib. Se- 
cond pyramid of Gize deſcribed, 45. By whom 
ſaid to have been built, ih. Accounts of He- 
rodotus, Strabo, Diodorus, and Thevenot, ib. 
Grottos, in the rocks near, 46. Ruins, ſup- 
poſed of a temple near, ib. Third pyramid, 
by whom ſaid to have been built, 47. Mea- 
ſures, and other particulars, according to He- 
rodotus, Diodorus, and Strabo, ib. Conje- 
ctured to have been built around hills, 48, 30. 
Wells in the bottom of them, very difficult 
to go down into, ib. Brick pyramid, 49. 
Of Saccara, 1b. Imperfe& one called Muſta- 
bait- el - Pharaone, 50. Tradition about it; 6. 
Great one, 31. Deſcription and Meaſures, etc. 
10. Suppoſed equal to the great one of Gize, 

. 


N. Df E. K. 


1b. Deſcription and meaſures of rooms with- 
in it, 52, Great one to the South, ib. De- 
ſcription and meaſures, ib. Ruined one, 53. 
of unburnt brick, 15. Deſcription, mea- 
ſures, and conjectures about it, ib. At Arſi- 
noe, 57, Deſcription, ib. In the lake Mce- 
ris, 63. Of Davara, 66, Great, or falſe one 
near Stalhiteh, 69. Conjectures about it, 70. 
Entrance to the great one deſcribed, 234, et 
egg. How it was forced open, ib. et ſegg. Art 


of the architect in ſhutting up the paſſage, ib. 


et ſegg. Gallery, 236. Firſt chamber, 237. 

Niche, ſuppoſed to have contained the body 

of the Queen, is. Upper chamber where the 

body of the King was depoſited, ib. Flaw ob- 

ſerved in the ſtones of the paſſage, and con- 

jecture about the cauſe of it, ib. Second 

chamber, 239. Tomb of \ N in it, ſup- 

poſed to have contained the body of the King, 

ib, Not to be doubted, that ſeveral living 

perſons ſhut themſelves up with him, ib. Pal- 

ſages in the pyramid, confirming this conje- 

cture, 240. ubts about the manner of fil- 

ling up the entrance, when the pyramid was 

built, anſwered, 16. Secret of the gallery, and 
conjectures, ib. et ſeqq. The well, 243. Grot- 
to, ib. et 244 | 


Q 


Uarries, of granite, and conjectures about 
the method of working them, 117, 120 


R 


RAE A (Vale of) See Sinai (Mount ;) 

Raie (Bay of) 142 

Raigni, 125 

Rain and hail in Egypt, 59. Cauſe of ſcarcity, 
ib. 

Raitho, conjecture about that name, 141 

Rame ſan, or Turkiſh faſt, 72. Very ſevere upon 
the labouring people, 184 

Rameſes, ſame with the land of Goſhen, 24 

Rampart, of Memphis, 40 

Raſchid, the Egyptian name of Roſetto, 13 

Red Sea, divided into two gulfs, viz. the Elani- 
tic and Heroopolitic, 132. Productions of it 
very ruinous, 141. See Tor, 

Reiſimab, 140. Whence ſo called, ib. Cuſtom 
of the Mahometans at that place, ib. 

Religion, and religious ceremonies, etc. See the 
articles Coptis, Ofiris, Mythology, etc. 

Rembla, deſert of, 137 | 

Remle, plain ſo called, at Cairo, 33 

Repbidim (Vale of) 143 

Rhacotis, 5 

Rhinocorura, 18 | 

Rice, method of preparing it, 204. Cultivation 
of it, 259. 

Righab, 70 

Robbery, danger of, 55, 131, etc. 

Rocks, of extraordinary ſhapes, 17 

Roida (Iſle) near Cairo, 26. Its beauties, 28. 
Ruins.there, 29. Said to have had a Sultan's 
palace on it, 76. 

Romans, Egypt conquered by them, 1 

Roſetto, 3. Its ſituation, 13. One of the plea- 
ſanteſt places in Egypt, ib. Gardens, groves 
of palm trees, lakes, rice fields, etc. there, 
14. Traditions about it, 13. Manufacture of 


Linen there, and trade with Cairo, ib. Par- 


3 


Saranebi (Mo 


ticularity in the riſing of the Nile there, ih. 
Caſtle of, 15 | 
Ruins near Manſoura, 20. On the iſle Roida, 
29. At Caraffa, near Cairo, 35. Near Sac- 
cara, 49. Of Arſinoe, 58, 59. At the lake 
Meris, 65. At Caſr Caroon, 66. Tower of 
King Antar, 69. At Sharony, 71. Of An- 
tinoopolis, 73, Of Hermoopolis, 74. At 
Manfalouth, 16. At Mount Bibian, 16. At 
Gaua Kiebre, 76. At Akmim, 77. At Men- 
ſhich, 82, Of antient Tentyra, 85. At Kept, 
88, At Carnack, 90-97. Of a temple ſup- 
poſed to be that of Oſymanduas, 91. At Lux- 
erein, 106, Of Erment, 110. At Hajar-Sil- 
cily, 114. At Com-ombo, 115. At Aſſou- 
an, 116, At Syene, 117, At Elephantine, 
118, At Philæ, 120. At Tor, 141, 142 
Ryan, place ſo called, 65 


8. 


8 ACCARA, pyramids of. 
catacombs of. See Catacombs. 
Saffranoun, what, 204. 

Sais, ſuppoſed to be Sin of the ſcriptures, 17. 
Room cut out of one ſtone there, 7b. et 118. 
Temple of Minerva there, 17. Aſylum of 
Oſiris there, and ſtory of his having been bu- 
ried there, etc, ib. 

Saladin, walls round Cairo, ſaid to have been 
built by him, 25. Caſtle of Cairo, ſaid to have 
been built by him, 32 

Sal Armoniac, prepared at Cairo, 37. Method of 
preparing it, 259 | 

Salisbury (Earl of) his heroic death, 20 

Samalout, 73 

Sangiaks, and Sangialics, what, 161. Sangiak of 
upper Egypt, his great power, 164, 172 


See pyramids. 


Sara (Caſhif) ſtory of him, 72 


Saracens, 1. City Alexandria taken by them, 
2, Country of, 136. Arabians call'd Saracens, 
and why, 137 33 

que of) why ſo called, 55. 

Sarcophagus, at Cairo, 32. At Kept, 89. Con- 
jecture about them, ib. 

Saroneby, near Cairo, 25 

Sciout, town of, 73. Suppoſed the ſame with 
Antæopolis, 1b. One of the chief cities in E- 
gypt, ib. Lake, canal, bridge, gardens, grot- 
tos, etc. there, ib. Why antiently called An- 
tæopolis, ib. 

Sculpture, on the buildings in Egypt, 219. & ſegg. 
Suppoſed to have been executed after the build- 
ings were finiſhed, 1b. See the articles, Archi- 
tefture, Coloſſus, Pillars, Temples, etc. 

Sea (Red) See Red ſea, Of its gaining upon the 
dry land, 2, 3 

Seals, and medals, See Medals, Of ſome brought 
from Egypt, 214 


Sebennilic, branch of the Nile, 16, 22 


Sebennytus, capital of a province, 22 

Seer (Valley of) 147 

Selemenites, a ſe& ſo call'd at Tor, 141 

Selim (Sultan) 1. Camp at Heliopolis, 23. Tra- 
dition of his having condemned a Bey or Sultan 
to be tortured and hang'd, 30. Hiſtorical ac- 
count, and conjectures, about the changes made 
by him in the conſtitution of Egypt, 64 

Seling, conjectured to be the antient Selinon, 75. 

Semenud, a conſiderable town, 22 

Senna, trade of, 122, 205 

Sennours, 
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Sennours, village, entertainment there, 37 

Sepulchres. See Tombs. \ 

Serapium, 41 | 

Sergius (St.) church of, holy family faid to have 
been in it, 27 

Serich (Mount) 143 | 

Se/eftris, King of Egypt, canal of the Kings made 


by him, 22. His intent in making the canals 


in Egypt, 197 

Sharme, 137 | 

Sharony, 71. Ruins there, and conjecture about 
them, 127 | 

Sheik-Bellet, nature of his office, and conjectures 
about the original of it, 163 

Sheik-Faddle, a battle ſeen there, 127. 

Sheiks, 137. Hold their authority of the Paſha, 
162, Of moſques, 171 | 

Sheik-Salem (Vale of) 144 

Shields, pierced by Sultan Amurath, ſhewn at 
Cairo, 33 

* or Shedur, deſerts of, 139. Caſtle of, 
ibid. 

Sibillallam, 160 


Signor (Grand) originally proprietor of all the 


lands in Egypt, 162. Greatneſs of his reve- 
nues, 171. Amount of his revenue from the 
villages of Egypt, ib. Method of ſending it 
to Conſtantinople, i5, Never ſent from Egypt, 
unleſs the Nile riſes to a certain height, 172, 
201 

Sibor, the river of Egypt, 136 

Sinai (Mount) manner of performing the jour- 
ney from Cairo thither, 130. Convent of, o- 
therwiſe call'd the convent of St. Catharine, 
142. Author arrives there, and is received 

- into it through a window, 143. Manner of 
reception, etc. ib. How named by the Arabs, 
ib. Deſcription of it, ib. & ſegg. By ſome 
divided into four mounts, but moſt commonly 
into Sinai and Horeb, ib. Situation of the con- 
vent, ib. Well in it, and tradition about it, 
ib. Mount of Moſes, and: tradition about it, 
ib. Chapel of the holy Buſh, and tradition a- 

bout it, ib. Vale of Jah, ib. Rephidim, ib. 
Rock, ſaid to be the ſame which Moſes ſtruck, 
deſcribed, ib. Called The ſtone of Moſes, and 
ſuperſtitious opinion of the Arabs about it, 144. 
Convent of the forty martyrs, ib. The only 
fruit-trees in theſe parts, in the gardens here, 


15. Mount of St. Catharine, and traditions a- 


bout her, ib. Spring of Partridges, and tradi- 
tion about it, ib. Extenſive proſpect from the 
mount of St. Catharine, ib. Particular kind of 
ſtone of which it is compoſed, ib. Vales of 
Jah, of Melgah, of Raha, of Sheik Salem, ib. 
Summit of Mount Sinai not to be ſeen from 
many places near, ib. Wells, etc. 16. Cha- 
pels of St. Panteleemon, and John the Baptiſt, 
145, 146. Road of Serich, ſuppoſed to be 
the way by which Moſes aſcended the moun- 
tain, ib. Tradition about the golden calf, ib. 
About the deſtruction of Dathan and Abiram, 
ib. Conjectures about the original of the name 
Sinai, ib. Chapel of St. Mary, ib. Cuſtoms 
obſerved by thoſe that aſcend the mountain, 
ib. Road call'd The road of God, i#. Con- 
jectures about the ſpot on which God appear d 
to Moſes, 146. Tower, etc. built here by the 
Empreſs Helena, ib. Chapel of the holy Gir- 
dle, ib. Cells near the convents of St. Pante- 


leemon, and St. John the Baptiſt, and con- 
f about them, ib. Cell of St. Stephen, 
ib. Vale of Elias, ib. Chapels of Elias, Eliſha, 
and St. Marina, ib. Print of a camel's foot 
there, and abſurd tradition about it, ib. * 
ing rock, which Elias was forbid to N ib. 
Top of the mount deſcribed, ib. Moſque, and 
grotto, ib. Tradition of Moſes's having faſted 
forty days there, ib. Inſcription, ib. Greek 
church of our Saviour, ib. Latin one, ib. 
Rock on the ſummit of the mount, and tradi- 
tion about it, 147. Sacrifices perform'd there 
N the Mahometans, ib. Ciſterns there, 1b. 

umber of ſteps in the aſcent of the mountain, 
ib. Valley of Seer, ib. Of what the moun- 
tain is _— ib Mount Epiſteme. See 
Epiſteme. Privileges of the convent, 148. In- 
ſcription mention*d by Kircher, on a ſtone at 
the foot of Mount Horeb, and traditions about 
the ſtone, ih. Inſcriptions not cut, but ſtained, 
ib, Several convents, 149. Great convent, 
ſuppoſed to have been built by the Empreſs 
Helena, ib. Deſcription, and meaſures, ib. 
Church of the Transfiguration, ib. Relicts of 
St. Catharine, 150, Chapel of the holy fa- 
thers, and inſcription, ib. Wells, 151. Con- 
vent, how governed, ib. Decency of their 
worſhip, 152. Ceremonies, ib. Cuſtoms on 
the arrival of pilgrims, 153. Library, manu- 
ſcripts, and Greek books of the firſt print- 
ing, ib. Several ſingular cuſtoms, ib. Leaves 
the convent to view ſeveral other places about 
Mount Sinai and Horeb, and returning, ſees 
their ceremonies at the convent, etc. 154 Aſ- 
cends the mountain a ſecond time, and departs, 
158. Patent of Mahomet, to the monks of it, 
218. etc. 


Sirbonis, lake, its properties according to Strabo, 
18 
Siſtrum, muſical inſtrument ſo called deſcribed, 


212. 

Slaves, trade in them, 126. Their great power 
in Egypt, 164. See Mamalukes. 

Sment (Iſle and village of) 70 

Soil, conjectures about that of Arſinoe, 58. Of 
Egypt, 197. Cauſes of its fruitfulneſs, ib. 
Antient ſtate, 7b, 

Souadgy, town, 79 

Souady, 73 _ 

Sount, or Acacia tree, 69 

Spabis, the cavalry in Egypt ſo called, 166 

Sphinx (Statues of) 11, 12, 23, 46. At Thebes, 
NN, 93. Famous one, it Deſcription and 
meaſures, ib. At Amara, 87 

Springs of Moſes, 138. Nature of the Soil 

round them, ib. Of Ouardan, 139. At Je- 
bel-le-Marah, 156, Of hot waters, called ſe- 
bel-Hamam-Pharaone, ib. Obſervations and 
experiments made on theſe Waters, 140. 
Method of uſing them, and their ſuppoſed 
virtues, ib. Of Wouſet, ib. Of T * ib. 
Nach- el-Tor, 141. Accident which happened 
there, ib. 

Stalbiteb, village, 69 | 

Statues, of Sphinxes, 11, 12, 23, 46. Of Dei- 
ties, etc. at Baalbait, of exquiſite workman- 
82 21. Small ones of Oſiris, at Saccara, 49. 
Coloſſal, in the lake Mceris, 65. At Amara, 
87. At Thebes, 93. At Luxerein, 106. At E- 
lephantine, 117. Of Ifis, deſcribed, ay. 


Eo 


Of Oſitis, deſcription of it, 212. Of H 
crates, 213, 214. Deſcription of one lately 

brought from 284 

* Stephen, (St.) cell of, 146 

Stinc-Marin, animal fo called, 208 = 

Ftrabo, * qps obſcurity in his ſituations of places, 
2. His account of the lake Sirbonis, 18. 
Shewn the apartments of Plato and Eudoxus 
at Heliopolis, 23. His account of the ſituation 
of Memphis, 40. His conjecture about the 

- uſe for which the labyrinth was built, 61. His 
account of the pyramids, etc. 62, —— of 
Typhonia, 8 7 — of Egyptian temples, 
92. — of the ſepulchres of the kings of 
Thebes, 97. —— of Cleopatris, Arſinoe, etc. 

132. — of the riſe of the Nile, 252 

Subterraneous paſlages from Joſeph's well at Cai- 
ro, 34 

Suez, 132. Well of, ib. Port of, etc. 133. Go- 
vernment of, ib. Scarcity of water there, and 
advantage taken thereby of the inhabitants 

by the Sheik Arab, ib. Canal, moſques, 
Greek church, lake, etc. 134. Trade, ib. 

| Fleet, and manner of the voyage from thence 


to Jedda, ib. Ships deſcribed, 133. Voyage 


from thence to Jedda dangerous, ib. Manner 
of anchoring their 18 and materials their ca- 

bles are made of, 136. Madreporæ, or coral, 

there, ib. Deſtitute of all things the earth pro- 
duces, ib. a 

Sugar canes, much uſed in Egypt, 204. Manu- 
facture of, ib. KE 

Sun, worſhipped at Heliopolis, 23 

Surplice, conjecture about its original, 189 

Scamore- tres, tradition of the Holy family's hav- 

ing been ſaved in an hollow one, 24. The 

ſame with Pharoah's fig- tree, 28 

Syene, ruins of, 116. Ruins tliere, probably of a 
temple, 117. Obſervatory, etc. there, 16. 
Quarries of granite there, and conjectures about 

the method of working them, ib. 

Synagogue, at Cairo, pretended to he of great an- 


tiquity, 27 
Syria, trade of exporting ſoap from thence, 20 


. 


AFN ES whence ſo called, 20 
Tailoun, part of Cairo ſo called, 32 

Talc, called Trichites, 56, 139 

Taldi, 140 

Tamiea, 56. Canal there, ib. 

Tanis, the Zoan of ſcripture, 20 

Taphanbes, of ſcripture, 20 

Tapgfiris, 10, 12. Statues of Spinxes, Coloſſal 
ſtatues, and ruins there, ib. Rocks ſeen at the 
bottom of the ſea there, artificially ſhaped, ib. 
Wells of freſh water there, ib. 

Tarouteſherif, 74 

Te, a general name for mountains in Egypt, 138 

Tearoſaid, 131 

Tefierdar of Egypt, who, 162 - 

Temples, ruined one of Iſis at Baalbait, 21. Its 
length and magnificence, ib. To Diana, at 
Benalhaſſar, 22. At Onias, in oppoſition to 
that of Jeruſalem, 22. Near the pyramids, 
47. Of the labyrinth, 61. Of Oſiris at A- 
canthus, 69. At Archemounain, 74. Ruins 
of, at Gaua-Kiebre, 76. At Akmim, 77. 
At El- Berbi, entirely demoliſhed, 83. At A- 
mara, 86. At Kept, 88. At Cous, 89. Ruins 


of magnificent ones at Cirnack, 9195. 
At Luxerein, 106. At Erment, 110. At 
Ene, 111. At Com Ombo, 115. At Ele- 
phantine, 117. At Phils, 120. At Arche- 
mounain, 127. Of Solomon, conjecture about 
the palm · trees mentioned in ſcripture as orna- 
ments of it, 217 
Tenere, 18 „% é Üé ůP-h—R 
Tentyra, 85, Inhabitants of, enemies and de- 
ſtroyers of the crocodile, and often at war witli 
the worſhippers of that animal, i. - Notion of 
their having an extraordinary. power over the 


crocodile, 86. Great worſhippers of Iſis and 


HS ib. 

eſtimonium, copy of one, 2 

Thabanea (Canal of ) 21 dr 

Theatre, at Alexandria, 7 

Thebes, 2. By whom built, and its extent, 91. 
Memnonium, ſo called from the temple of Mem- 
non there, ib. Eaſtern part afterwards called 
Great Dioſpolis, ib. Hundred gates of, and 
conjectures about them, 91. Four magnificent 
temples ſaid to have been there, 92. Aſtoniſh- 
ng account given of one of them, not to be 
diſcredited, ib. Deſcription of ſeveral ruined 

temples there, 91—97. Perhaps the ſame that 

was in antient times called Sheba, 110. See 

Carnack. 


_ Themaie, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Baal-beis, 


and antient Heracleopolis, 20 | 

Tholonn, part of Cairo built by him, 32 

Thonis, a king of that name ſaid to have entettain- 
ed Menelaus and Helen, 12 

Timonium, at Alexandria, 5 

Timſah, the modern name of the crocodile, 203 

Tobacco, trade of, at Damiata, 20 

Tombs, of the kings, at Alexandria, 4. Of Ach- 


med Bedoui, and tradition about it, 17. Of 


Alexander, ib. At Cairo, 35, 36. Near the 
pyramids of Gize, 41. Of the kings in 
the labyrinth, 61. Of the crocodiles there, ib. 


Ot the kings of Thebes, 97. Account of then 


by Diodorus Siculus, 98. Paintings in them, 
ib. Deſcription of them, ib. Prodigious one 
of FR woah. van 106 

Topar, 60 

Tor, 137. Situation, 141. Ruined caſtle, ib. 
People of the Greek church there, ib. Sele- 
menites, a particular ſect there, ib. Conje- 
ctures about them, ib. Excellent water there, 
ib, Baths of Moſes, 1b. Productions of the 
Red ſea to be ſeen there, ib. 142. Ano- 
ther caſtle, 152., Village Jebelee, near, ib. 

Torrent, or river of Egypt, 18 

Towers, for the defence of Alexandria, 3, Of 
King Antar, 69 

Towrat-Nadir, canal ſo called, 160 

Trade, of Damiata, 20, Of Cairo, 39, Of 
Kept, 87, 88. Of Senna, how managed, 
122, Of Suez, 134. Of coffce, ib. Of E- 


gypt, 173 


Trajan, canal of, 133, et ſegg. 


Transfiguration (Church of the) 149. Deſcrip- 
tion, antiquity, inſcriptions, traditions, etc. 150, 

| Relicks of St. Catharine there, ib. 

Treaſurer of Egypt. See Tefterdar, 

Trees of Egypt, 205, et ſeqq. 

Turcoman, race at Cairo, 38 

Turks, their manner at viſits deſcribed, 15, 184. 
Lay aſide their gravity in private, 59, Faſts. 
See Faſts. Princes, their cuſtom of ſeizing the 

Kkkk eſtates, 
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eſtates got in their ſervice, 68. Feaſt, Bi. 


ram, 85. Women's ornaments very coſtly, 
178, Turks, * properly ſo called, 178. 
Their character, ib. Very artful, etc. 181. 
Decent in their behaviour, 182. Manner of 
ſalutation, ib. — of eating, ib. A kind of 
beer made by them, ib. Manner of expreſſin 
their diſſatisfaction, 184. Beniſh days, ib. 
Meidans, diverſions there, ib. Do not pra- 
ctiſe reading, ib. Calculation of time, 185. 
Era, ib. Bathing, ib. Manner of travelling, 
ib. Kitchen, and other utenſils, 186 

Turphaier, 69 | 

Typhon, Oſiris ſaid to have been ſlain by him, 

6 | 


22 
Typhonia of Strabo, conjectures about it, 87 
| U 


| © ſped at Cairo, 35 
Upper Egypt. See Egypt 


V 


ASES, antient, at Cairo, 29 
Vegetables of Egypt, 204 
Venus, temple to her at Memphis, 41. At Ten- 
tyra, 86 | | 
Vipers, in Egypt, called Ceraſtes by the antients, 
208 
Virgin, antient cuſtom of ſacrificing one yearly to 
the Nile, 27. One conſecrated annually at 
Thebes, 96 
Vulcan, temple to him at Memphis, 41 


W. 


A AD-ie plain fo called, 158.——Hebran, 
142, Pharan, 14 
Walla, nature of his office, 165 
Walls, of Alexandria, 3 
War (Holy) at Damiata, 19 


Water, raiſed by machines, at Babylon, 25, — 


_ Cairo, 33. How convey'd to the lands from 
Tamiea, 36. Of the canals of Faiume not 


58. Of the lake Maris 6 
At Akmim, the only water in Egypt top 


them, ib. 
Wine, an 
Good, at Faiume, 58 


Wolves, why worſhipped in Egypt, 21. Wor- 
5 56. Thei 


ble preſent to a Muſſulman, 17 


ſhip and why, 75. 
M.... ſeen *. = ſands at Akmm, 80 1 
omen, reckon'd very rude to approach them in 
the eaſtern countries, 55. Some ſitting by the 
way {ide unveil'd, and their character, 60, 79. 
Turkiſh, their ornaments very coſtly, 175. 
Manner of life, 184, Egyptian, their dreſs, 
191, 192. Reckon it indecent to ſhew the 
whole face, 192. Rings and other ornaments, 
ib, Not allow'd to ride on horſes, and why, 
ib, Ceremonies obſerved by them at the fune- 
rals of their relations, ib. Rendezvous at the 
bagnios, ib. Manner of painting themſelves, 
193. Dowry conſiſts in the ornaments, they 
have for wearing, 208. Honours done them 
among the antient Egyptians, 227 2 
Mood, petrified, and con about it, 131. 
Morral, animal fo called, 208. Probably a miſ- 
take that it is affected by muſic, ib. 
* 140 
riting, of the antient Egyptians, account of it 
by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, 227. 


2 


2. of the Scripture, ſince called Tanis, 
20. 


